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THE RULERS AND PURSUITS OF MEN. 


In our present article we propose. to 
sketch rapid a series of illustrious 
characters, selected as types represent- 
and pursuits of mankind, calling in the 
pencil, as in our other initial articles, 
to aid the pen. Thus, as the most fit- 
ting representative of the American re- 
public, we have chosen him who was 

first in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” It is true 
that his story and his features are so fa- 
miliar, that every schoolboy in America 
can repeat the outline of his career, and 
children recognize his likeness; bat 
that familiarity is accompanied with an 
undying love and reverence and pri 
which welcome every allusion to his 
name, every new effort to illustrate 
every form in which his character 

are presented. And well for 
us it is that it is so; for the da 
which would witness a generation indif~. 
ferent to the oft-repeated tale, turni 
away listlessly from the recital of 
service, or the golden political maxims. . 
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which he bequeathed to his countrymen, would 
behold also the decline of the republic whose ar- 
mies he led to victory, and over whose councils 
he presided in the hour of peace and triumph. 
Thousands of tongues, of pencils, of pens have 
made Washington their theme—eloquence, po- 
etry, literature, the kindred arts of painting, 
sculpture and architecture have been worthily 
em soar} in recording his features and his fame, 
and there is no part of the world where his mame 
is unfamiliar or unhonored. In all civilized na- 
tions Washington is the type of true greatness ; 
England, an ancient enemy, France, an ancient 
ally, do him justice. In this country the 

est of our living orators, the best of our living 
writers, the most renowned of our portrait-paint- 
ers have found their highest inspiration in Wash- 
ington. Edward Everett’s best address is that 
on the character of Washington, which has been 
repeated the length and breadth of the land ; 
Irving’s most poraier work is his lite of Wash- 

n, probably the closing effort of his lon 

and honorable hi career; and the best 

that Stuart ever painted is his likeness of the 
father of our country. Our engraving represents 
him in a civic dress, for though he commanded 
the armies of the Revolution, he was not a pro- 
fessional soldier. Washington was the man for 
the age in which he lived. His early training 


was that which well prepared him for his subse- 

quent career. A tender and judicious mother 

guided his earl nay in moral and mental cul- 
y 


tare. The and invigorating sports of 
the country strengthened his constitution, gave 
vigor to his frame, and imparted familiarity with 
and contempt of danger. He was early inured 
to hardships, exposure and peril. He was very 
young when he carried a surveyor’s chain and 
compass through his native wildernesses ; he was 
very young when, as colonel of a provincial reg- 
iment, he defended Fort Necessity against a su- 
perior French force ; and he was but twenty-three 
years of age when he marched against the French 
and Indians as aid-de-camp to General Braddock. 
General Braddock, with twelve hundred of his 
troops, was within seven miles of Du Quesne, a 
French fortress, which stood where Pittsburg is 
now built. Here Colonel Washington, who un- 
derstood the Indian mode of warfare better than 
his Gace, requested him to reconnoitre with 
his Virginia riflemen. But General Braddock, 
who held the American officers in contempt, re- 
jected Washington's counsel, and swelling with 
rage, replied with an oath: “ High times! high 
times ! when a buckskin can teach a British 


‘ander him, and four bullets through his 
coat. The action lasted three hours, and 700 men 
were killed on the spot. Braddock, after ha 
three horses killed under him, received a mo 
wound, and his troops fled in extreme confusion. 

, in his last novel, has admirably 
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ted the obstinate British commander, while 

e has failed to delineate his youthtul aid-de- 
camp. After Braddock’s defeat, the military 
abilities of Washington were recognized, and he 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the troops 
raised for the defence of the colony. Soon after 
the expulsion of the French from Ohio, and the 
cessation of Indian hostilities, his marriage with 
Mrs. Custis took place—a happy union. He 
now lived the American country gentleman, cul- 
tivating his estate at Mount Vernon, and repre- 
senting the county of Frederick in the legisla- 
ture. But higher pom and more dan- 
gerous honors awaited him. On the approach of 
a rupture with Great Britain, he was sent to the 
first congress in Philadelphia, and where his em- 
inent fitness, almost universally recognized, 


.caused him to be chosen “General and Com- 


mander-in-Chief of the armies of the United 
Colonies, and of all the forces now raised or to 
be raised by them.” The old elm-tree is yet 
green on Cambridge Common where he first un- 
sheathed his sword and assumed the post of peril. 
His troops were no well-appointed, well-trained 
corps, assured of victory, but a body of ill- 
equipped irregulars, to be pitted against veteran 
troops amply supplied with the “ sinews of war 
and the means of destruction.” In one of his 
letters to con he says: “I cannot help ac- 
knowledging that I have many disagreeable sen- 
sations on account of my situation ; for, to have 
the eyes of the whole continent fixed upon me, 
with the anxious expectation of hearing of some 
great event, and to be restrained in every milita- 
ry operation for want of the necessary means to 
carry it on, is not very pleasing, especially as the 
means used to conceal my weakness from the 
enemy, conceal it also from our friends, and add 
to their wonder.” But through all the trials of 
the long war that followed, through all the dis- 
couragements, dangers, privations, jealousies, 
through impending mutiny and treason, thro 
disaffection and tility, through march and 
battle, how nobly he fulfilled his mission! Ever 
calm, ever brave, ever prudent, clear-sighted, 
self-denying, self-reliant, he struggled on till vic- 
tory crowned the arms of his countrymen, and 
Yorktown witnessed the submission of the foe. 
And in that hour of triumph the 
his soul shone forth with peerless lustre. Am- 
bition, “ that last ay, of noble minds,” sul- 
lied not the effulgence of his fame. The sword 
he had drawn for his country he sheathed when 
his co’ was free, asking no reward for his 
services, dreaming of none. But he was not 
destined to yy ape retirement he coveted. 
Fortunately for his country, the choice of the 
people made him their first president, and he 
ided the newly-launched ship of State during 
he critical years which comprised within his 
terms of office, with the same skill which had 
commanded the armies of their colonies during 
their struggle for independence. From the time 
of his inauguration till the period of his death, 
he enjo ut brief repose from the toils of pub- 
lic service. His last speech to congress was de- 
livered December 7, 1796. His death occurred 
December 13, 1799. The nation mourned him 
as a father; the whole civilized world honored 
his memory as that of the brightest name record- 
ed on the pages of history. 
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at, how to fight!” The troops advanced in 
and passing a narrow defile they 
+a opened a y upon the English and 
ia American troops, who were obliged to fire at 
he random, as they could not see their foe. 
i The slaughter at this crisis was dreadful ; par- 
Li ticularly among the officers; and Washington 
Dey. » ‘was the only one on horseback who was not 
w 4 either killed or wounded. He had two horses shot 
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Among the distinguished monarchs of Euro 
there is probably none who, in spite of ro 
faults, was better loved by his subjects than 
Henry of moore he of the “ white plume,” the 
hero of Ivry, celebrated in the most stirring of 
Macaulay’s ballads. He is honored by the his- 
torian as a tolerant monarch, under whose mild 

the star of France emerged from the clouds 

of blood, treachery and civil war, which had so 
long eclipsed her glory. Among the least known 
yet most interesting of his royal schemes are his 
izing what has since been known 


It was under 
his pie that Count plain explored 
the untrodden forest from the seacoast beyond 
the fair lake which now bears his name; whilst 


Monsieur De Monts -o~ along the coast to © 


the southeast of ebarre, now 

Cod. In 1604 De Monts encamped where 

city of Boston now stands, and but a few years 

later, the first Christian colony within the present 

limits of the United States was established on 

the coast of what is now the State of Maine. 
Henry 1V. was the son of Anthony of Bour- 
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bon, duke of Vendome, and of Jeanne d’ Albert, 
daughter of Henry, king of Navarre, and was 
born at Pau, in (department of the Lower 
Pyrenés), in 1553. Hence he is frequent! 
termed by contemporaries, the Béarnais. 

was well educated, trained to knightly exercises, 
and inured to hardship. His’ mother, on the 
death of her husband, retired from the French 
court to Béarn, her hereditary principality, and 
declared in tavor of the Huguénots. At sixteen 
young Prince Henry commanded the Protestant 
army which was beaten at Jarnac in 1568. He 
now pl himself to support the Huguenots 
tageous peace of St. ain-en-Laye, Henry 
travelled through his own kingdom, making him- 
self acquainted with all classes of his people, as- 
certaining their wants, and trying to redress their 
grievances. He exhibited many noble and just 
traits, notwithstanding that he was tainted by 
the universal profli of the in which he 
lived. Meanwhile, de icis, mother 
of the reigning French king, Charles IX., an 
able but infamous woman, had conceived the 
atrocious plan of exterminating all the Protes- 
tants in Since at one blow, and had obtained 
from her weak son his consent to this hideous 
massacre. It was , however, to the suc- 
cess of this scheme, to assemble all the Protes- 
tant leaders in Paris, and this was accomplished 
by unblushing promises and ingenious intrigues. 
Shorr IV. and his mother were lured thither by 
beautiful Margaret of Valois, the sister of Charles 
IX. While the preparations for this union were 
making on a scale of great magnificence, the 
mother of Henry died suddenly, not without sus- 


picion of poison administered by the queen- 
mother. Henry now assumed the title of King 
of Navarre, his nuptials were celebrated Au- 


t 18,1572. On the 24th of that month, St. 
olomew’s day, the queen’s scheme was car- 

ried into effect by the treacherous murder of the 
Huguenots. Charles IX. took his station at a 
window of the and snot down his subjects 
with a harquebuss. The venerable Admiral 
Coligny was mu in the most brutal man- 
ner, and the s' of Paris ran with innocent 
blood. Henry IV. saved his life by making V4 
fession of the Catholic faith. Catherine de Med- 
ici now sought to dissolve his marriage ; but fail- 
ing in this, endeavored to corrupt the morals of 
the young king of Navarre, a too easy task. In 
1576, however, Henry took advantage of a hunt- 
ing excursion to escape from the toils of the 
court, and put himself at the head of the Hugue- 
nots, publicly renouncing the Catholic creed. 
es 1X. dying, and Henry III. succeeding 


him, Catherine de Medici, the arch-intrigante, 
concluded a treaty of peace with the Huguenots, 
assuring them li of conscience and the free 
exercise of their ious rites. This exasper- 
ated the Catholics, who formed the famous 
ee eo which was Henry, Duke of 
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allegiance, saw safety only in a reconciliation 
with of Navarre. They forces at 
Tours and marched on Paris; but the French 
king was assassinated at St. Cloud, and died, 
after enjoining it upon the assembled nobility to 
support Henry of Navarre, as his lawful succes- 
sor to the throne of France. Meanwhile, Henry 
IV. found innumerable difficulties in establish- 
ing his claims. His Protestant religion was 
brought forward by all the competitors to preju- 
dice the Catholics against him. At the head of 
the opposite stood the Duke de Mayenne. 
Philip Il., of Spain, also claimed the French 
throne, and sent aid to the league. Henry IV. 
first defeated his enemies in the memorable bat- 
tle of ues, and afterwards in the decisive 
action at lvry, prior to which he uttered the cele- 
brated words, “If you see my standard sink, fol- 
low my white plume.” In consequence of this 
victory Paris was besieged, and the inhabitants 
reduced to the extremities of famine, though 
Henry’s compassionate nature induced him more 
than once to relieve the necessities of the very 
men he was seeking to starve into submission by 
gifts of bread and wine. He was compelled to 
raise the blockade, however, by the skillful ma- 
neuvre of the Spanish general, Alexander, 
Duke of Parma. Finding that he could obtain 
possession of Paris and throne in no othe: 
way, Henry at last, at the solicitation of his 
friends, once more embraced the Catholic faith, 
July 25, 1592. He was anointed king at Char- 
tres in 1594, and entered the capital amidst gen- 
eral rejoicing. After he had been acknowledged 
by the pope, all parties in France were recon- 
ciled. 1598 he secured to his former asso- 
ciates, the Protestants, entire religious freedom 
and political security, by the famous edict of 
Nantes, 1598. He governed his kingdom with 
t success, aided by his celebrated minister, 
ully, though his peace was disturbed by con- 
spiracies formed against him. He was assassina- 
ted by a fanatic Ravaillac, in 1610. He was 
mourned b nation. His ro 
pression, ‘‘ I wish that every peasant might have 
a fowl in his pot on Sunday” still lives in the 
mouth of the French people, who excuse his er- 
rors by pleading the general dissoluteness of his 


the thousands of warriors 
whose names crowd the page of history, it is dif- 
ficult to select a type, but we have chosen for our 
illustration the friend of Washington and of 
America, as true a hero as ever drew a sword in 
a sacred cause. Marie Paul Jean Roch Yres 
Gilbert Motier, Marquis de Lafayette, born at 
Chavaignac, in Auvergne, France, in 1757, had 
just been admitted to the court by the 
beautiful Marié Antoinette, when the American 
Revolution burst like a thunder-storm on the as- 
tonished world. In the flush of youth and the 
promise of royal favor, he bade adieu to his 
country and his young bride, and arriving in 
Boston vessels he had with 
arms and supplies, was recei ashin 

with open arms, and by ap AA with oni: 
siasm. How A he every Amer- 
ican knows. good fortune to return, 
as the guest of the country he had aided to liber- 
ate, in 1824, and to receive the grateful thanks 
of a great nation. But what exertions, trials 
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tha doubled violence. In 1587 they were defeated by 
4 Henry of Navarre, with an inferior force, at 
Coutras. Henry Iil.-having incurred the suspi- 
D4 cion of the Catholic party, and the Sorbonne 
19 having absolved his subjects from their oath of 
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Ris armed enemies of Fra 
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[= = = = . prisonment in the dun; ns 
Ber part in public affairs duri 
of). the consulate and the em- 
ct = 1 \ advances made by Napoleon 
ests. When Waterloo had 4 
woke that, its power emanated 
people of France 
were aguinst him, and after 4 
= = n he took his seat i 
= Chamber of 
resumed his career as the 
taken He had , tional Guard again commanded 
_ and had been the firstto d French revolution, | Philippe o a his influence placed Louis b. 
of the states-general. he throne, an event which he lived 
in 1789, he proposed the “ ted deputy to this body Se ee peacefully after a life | 
which he had brought with hi laration of Rights » | the romeo shining events and crowned with 4 
preliminary naman from America, as | ical cou glory, in 1834. Although, in his polit- 
uly 22, and furnished tion. It was proclaimed | men _ he committed some errors, as did all 
the reasons te arene French people with | crisis rown into the vortex of an unexpected él 
as Lafayette termed it. all he came forth like tried gold 
commander of the | he was pe my Brave, tossaraptible, sincere, 
truest friends of human liberty, 
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) bs Neither is there a nobler 
type of American character than the printer phi- 


losopher, who retained the industry and simplic- 
ity of his apprentice life amid the dissipations of 
agay court. History, ial to forensic or mil- 
itary glory, was tardy in doing him justice, and 
for a long time he was only known as the author 
of Poor ichard’s Almanac, a fireside sage, or a 
successtul experimenter. But in later years his 
fame has emerged from the clouds of neglect. It 
has been shown that he was as useful to the in- 
fant republic as brave soldiers or as able states- 
men were. We are told that he was indefatigable 
abroad, as a diplomatist, as a recruiting 5 
as a commercial agent, as @ banker—one hour 
closeted with kings, and the next with editors— 
now arguing with ministers, and now writing for 
the people. Honor—high honor to his memory ! 
Mirabeau pronounced Franklin “the mortal 
who, for the advantage of the human race, em- 


inent printer, philosopher 
and + ty It is well 
that monuments should 
rise in our midst to the 
memory of such men, and 
that their characters and 
examples should be often 
and intimately referred to 
for the benefit of our day 
and generation. Out of 
the proud names 
adorn the scroll of fame 
which hangs about our 
country’s escutcheon, few 
really greater names are 
inscribed than that ot 
Benjamin Franklin. The 
venerable Ramage Press, 
represented by the en- 
graver, is now-a-days a 
curiosity. Two stout 
men, working hard, could 
print about two hundred 
copies of a small-sized 
sheet per hour—our mam- 
moth presses, driven by 
steam, print one th 
sheets per hour, of the 
largest size, and in an el- 
manner. the 
htning presses of Hoe, 
used for newspaper work, 
where elegance is less a 
r— desideratum than speed of 
production, turn off twelve or fourteen thousand 
impressions an hour. The original Ram 
press of Franklin, the identical one worked by 
Franklin’s own hand, is now in the possession of 
Major Ben: Perley Poore, at his homestead in 
West Newbury, ., Indian Hill Farm. 
Franklin was born in Boston, January 17, 
1706, and died April 17, 1790, retaining the com- 
mand ot his intellect to the last. We need 
not delineate his career, for, fortunately, it is fa- 
miliar to all of us. Not aschool-boy but can re- 
late how he — life as a printer’s apprentice in 
his brother’s office, with what avidity he grasped 
at every opportunity to enrich his mind by study, 
how he reflected and digested what he read, how, 
at an early age, he commenced writing for the 
rw how, having been compelled to leave his 
rother, he entered Philadelphia with a roll of 
bread under his arm and one dollar in his pocket. 
His literary productions, his great experiments in 
electricity, even, are lost sight of when we come 
to rary his invaluable services in his coun- 
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wy cause. Long before the Revolution he 
planned a colonial system which embraced the 
gems of the federal union, the basis of our na- 
tional ess. When, in 1757, he visited 
England for the second time, it was as the t 
of the colonies. The learned societies of Eu- 
rope showered their honors on his head. But it 
was on another visit, in 1764, that he 
as the opponent of the British ministerial acts 
with relation to the colonies, and denounced their 
schemes of taxation. The repeal of the stamp- 
act was largely owing to his exertions. When 
Chatham (1775) proposed his plan of reconcil- 
iation with the colonies, he characterized Frank- 
lin as “one whom all Europe held in high esti- 
mation for his knowledge and wisdom ; who was 
an honor, not to the English nation only, but to 
human nature.” In the following he was 
equally well received in France, and after Bur- 
goyne’s surrender at had the happiness 
of concluding the first treaty of the new States 
with a foreign power, wy | 6, 1788. On re- 
turning to his country, he filled the office of 
President of Pennsylvania, and served as a del- 
egate in the federal convention in 1787, and op- 
posed the constitution then formed. As a mor- 
alist, a statesman, philosopher, wit and man of 
science ; above all, as a self-made man, Franklin 
deserves and has received the highest honors. 
“It has been said that Franklin represented the 
practical genius, the moral and political spirit of 
the eighteenth century, as Voltaire represented 
its metaphysical and religious skepticism ; this, 
at least, is certain, that no man saw more clearly 
or felt more profoundly in his own person, the 
political and moral ideas which necessarily bear 
sway in a strictly industrial community, like the 
one emerging from infancy in the New World. 
Unconnected with England by birth or close as- 
sociation, he looked only with astonishment at 
those pretensions to prerogative which certain 
could find no morte» soil where all men were 4 
cially equal ; and his system of morals included 
, sanction and precept likely to recommend 
themselves a never reach 
prosperity unless through patient industry and 
the exercise of the prudential virtues. His. code 
was the ‘way to wealth ;’ and the wisdom of 
‘Poor Richard’ instructed every man how by 
the strength of his arm and dominion over his 
passions, wealth might be attained and made se- 
cure. Since Franklin’s time a new element has 
arisen in America; powerful tendencies are de- 
veloping with hi aims than mere wealth, 
and which demand a larger code than the utilita- 
rian. Franklin did not recognize, or rather had 
not foreeeen, the necessary advent of that spec- 
ulative habit now very rapidly becoming dom- 
inant over American thought; but in his treat- 
ment of the equally powerful tendency of which 
he saw the influence, and whereof he himself so 
k, his ‘Poor Richard’ is com- 


.braic problem. In many res; 


It is rare that a single mind estab- 


lishes claims so various as those of Franklin ;— 
he ranks ulso among the foremost as a Physical 
Enquirer and Discoverer. Attracted by the 
opening subject of electricity, he was the first to 


reduce it to order; and that grand step is ros 
to him which identified thé attraction and repul- 
sion of rubbed glass and amber, with the energy 
that produces lightning and causes the most im- 
posing of meteorological phenomena. His me- 
moirs on Electricity and other physical subjects 
still astonish one by their clearness and 
and the precision and elegance of their method ; 
their style and manner are as worthy of admira- 
tion as their doctrines. They gained for their 
author immediate admission to the highest scien- 
tific societies in Europe. In his personal bearing 
Franklin was sedate and weighty. He had no 
striking eloquence ; he spoke sententiously ; but 
men instinctively felt his word, and submitted 
themselves to his wisdom. Except ge 
whom in many qualities he resembled, the New 
World yet ranks among her dead nowhere so 
great a man.” 

The life of Benjamin Franklin was rounded 
and complete ; filled with various duties, achieve- 


‘ments, honors, studies, when the measure of his 


usefulness was filled, and not until then, he died 
ata good old age. It may be said of him, as 
was said of Goldsmith, that there was nothing he 
touched that he did not adorn; nothing he un- 
dertook that he did not do well. His early life 
is a remarkable instance of steady perseverance 
and heroic self-training. He systematized his 
conduct and str dies at an age when few lads can 
be made to comprehend what system is—much 
less apply it to themselves. Franklin, by learn- 
ing to command himself, learned to command 
fortune, The successes he achieved in life and 
in the acquisition were the logical consequences of 
the premises he established. He arrived at them 
as you obtain the unknown quantity in an alge- 


Fran was a very remarkable one, 
8o in its ca - wit and wisdom. Z is pie 

, his humorous sayi and writin 
would fill volumes; yet life 
works is common sense so exalted and perspic- 
uous. With all his , Franklin was a very 
prudent man ; and, with his tastes and views, was 
the very one likely to hold back from the sweep 
and vortex of the Revolution. Yet he flung 
himself into it with his whole heart and soul ; 
knowing too, seeing as clearly as any one the 
risks he incurred. “ We must all hang me 
he said, playfully, to one of his colleagues, after 
the immortal Declaration of Independence, and 
in to the confederacy, 
we hang separately.” is w e 
left a golden legacy to his countrymen. They 
deserve to be studied and pondered, especi 
those portions relating to social and politi 
science. Especially at this time, when there is 
a tendency towards universal luxury and extrav- 
agance, we should revert to the economical pre- 
cepts of the stout old republican, who was, 
throughout his life, a consistent and 
enemy of luxury ; who, at the most brilliant and 
splen court of Europe, shamed the gaudy 
tinselry by which he was surrounded, by ap 
ing in his plain brown suit, of perfect simplicity. 


the mind ot. 
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plete ; he threw off all prerogative and tradition, = 
and looked at things as they are. Temperance, 
Silence, Order, Resolution, Fragality, Activity, : 
Sincerity, Justice, Moderation, 
Tranquillity, Chastity, Humility—these are his 
virtues, and Franklin teaches how to acquire # 
them by precepts which in earlier times would 7 
have ranked as golden verses; they are as valua- : 
ble as anything which has descended from Py- 
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No one will dispute the claim of John Paul Jones, the ear- 
liest naval champion of the Republic, whose name is indissolu- 
bly associated with her first attempt to dispute the sovereignty 
of the seas with its self-styled mistress, the gallant foreigner, 
whose ardent love of liberty led him to the aid of a stranger 
nation struggling for its freedom, to be considered as a true 
type of an adventurous profession. The dogged, dauntless 

aracter which inspired him in combat, was particularly 
evinced in the capture of the Serapis, when, in an old and leaky 
vessel, deserted by his allies, and opposed by an enemy ot 
nearly twice his force, he compelled the haughty flag of Britain 
to descend for the first time from its vain-glo- 
rious height before the starry banner of the 
Republic. A recent attempt was made to dis- 
cover Commodore Jones’s grave in France, 
and bring his remains to America in a man- 
of-war, but the grave could not be identified. 
He was the son of a Scotch gardener named 
Paul, and born at Arbingland, Scotland, July 
6, 1747. His reason for assuming the name 
of Jones was never known. He was for man 
a in the merchant service, and commen 

jis naval service in this country in 1776, as 
first lieutenant of the Alfred, hoisting with his 
ewn hands the flag of freedom when first dis- 
played on the Delaware. His test naval 
exploit was while in command of the Bon 
Homme Richard, capturing the Brit- 
ish ship oe of superior size and 
armament, a bloody battle off 
Flamborough Head, September 23, 
1779. This achievement gave him a 
universal reputation. Louis XVI. 
presented him with a gold sword, and 
a voted him thanks and a gold 
medal. After the conclusion of peace 
he went to Paris and there entered the 
Russian service, but soon retired from 
it in disgust, with a pension which was 
never paid. His life finally ebbed 
away in po and neglect, and he 
died in Paris of jaundice and dropsy, 
July 18, 1792. Paul Jones was as 
daring in the war of the ocean, as Mu- 
rat and Ney in the war of the land. 
Some of his feats, if narrated by a ro- 
mance-writer, would be set down as 
improbable, absurd fictions. What 
story-teller would venture to depict 
his b sailing in a small vessel into 
the very heart of a narrow sea swarm- 
ing with the cruisers of the enemy. 
But Paul Jones actually did this. 
crossed the Atlantic and swept the 
shores of Great Britain, carrying ter- 
ror in his course. He was blockaded in 
the Texel by a squadron, a 
through them unharmed, 
death from his broadsides. 
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We have not ventured to select from the long 
muster-roll of glorious names that have rendered 
the art of painting glorious from the days of Apel- 
les and Zeuxis to our own, any one as specially 
typical, where endless variety is the law, As 

ere are innumerable gradations in poetry, from 
the most elevated epic or drama to the shortest 
lyric, the excellence of which may consist in 
merely giving effect to a single sentiment or sit- 
uation, comic, touching, etc., so pictures may 
present all varieties, from the elevated produc- 
tions of a Michael Angelo to the image of a sin- 
gle dew-drop, a leaf, or a feather. "Painting af- 

rds an inestimable means of elevating the mind 
and cultivating spiritual instincts through the 
medium of the eye, and the great painters, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Titian, our own 
Washington -Allston, deserve to rank with the 
highest 
thus conveyed to us,” says Richardson, “have 
this advantage ; they come not by a slow pro- 
gression of words, or in a langoage sage to 
one nation only ; but with such a velocity, and 
in a manner 0 universally understood, that it 
resembles ee or intuition—as the art by 
which it is e ed resembles creation ; things so 
considerable and of so great price being produced 
out of materials so inconsiderable, and of a value 
next to nothing. What a tedious thing it would 
be to describe by words the view of a country, 
and how imperfect an idea would, after all, 
afforded. Painting does it effectually, with the 
addition of so much of its character as can be 
known from thence ; and moreover, in an instant 
recalls to your memory at least the most consid- 
erable particulars of what you have heard con- 
cerning it, or occasions that to be told which you 
have never heard. Agostino Caracci, discours- 
ing one day on the excellency of ancient 
sculptures, was profuse in his praises of the 
Laocoon, and observing that his brother Anni- 
bale never spoke, nor seemed to take any notice 
of what he said, reproached him as not enough 
esteeming so masterly a work. He then went on 
describing every cular of that noble piece of 
antiquity. Annibale tarned himself to wall 
and with a piece of , drew the statue as 


mefactors: of mankind. “The ideas |: strik 


of sculpture. 
‘The poet paints with words, 

with words,’ said Annibale. 

painting is to perform much of the effect of dis- 
course and books, and, in many instances, moré 
speedily and with more reality. To consider a 
picture aright, is to read it ; but taking into ac- 
count the | with which the eye is all the 
time entertained (whether of color or composi- 
tion), it is not only to read a book, and that 
finely printed and well bound, but as if a concert 
of music were heard at the same time. You 
have at once an intellectual and a sensual pleas- 
ure. By an admirable effort of human genius, 
painting offers to our eyes “-_ which is 
most valuable in the univers®- presents to us 
the heroic deeds of ancient times a8 well as those 
we daily see. In this respect it may be consid- 
ered as a supplement to nature, 

which gives us a view of pres- 

ent objects only.” Historical 

painting is the noblest and 

most comprehensive branch of 

the art, as it embraces man, the 

head of the visible creation. 

The historical painter must 

understand man, anatomically 

and psychologically, must have 

a practised eye and hand, and 

skill in grouping, so as to pro- 

duce a Peantiful whole. 

all this is insufficient without 

a poetic spirit, which can form 

iking conception of historical 

events or create i 

scenes of beauty. To o 
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Robert Fulton’s name is prominently identified 

r those new cations of princi 

which, from time to 
business relations of the world. Our artist has 
accurately copied, with the portrait of Fulton, a 
drawing of his first steamboat—the parent of the 
leviathans that now challenge the world to com- 
pete with them, as they traverse the mighty deep. 


was known as the “ Fulton 
folly.” No monument is 
erected to his memory—but 
die-wheel, wheth- 
broad ocean or in 
some small inland river, beats from the 
conquered element a chant of homage to 
his memory. It is the fortune of all great 
practical men to be treated by their con- 
lonaries are apt to rose: 
conquer. Fulton was laughed at as a 
schemer by business men: Joe Smith was 
regarded as a prophet by plain, practical 
Trish ntage, 
and was born in Little Brite Pan 
1765. He acquired the rudiments of a 
common English school education in Lan- 
caster, in his native State, and from a very 
early age was noted for his fondness for 
mactaaies and skill in draughting. When 
only seventeen he pegan to paint portraits 
and landscapes in Philadelphia. Five years 
afterwards we find him in England, where 
he met with a very kind reception from 
Benjamin in whose house 
man two years in iv- 
he noticed by the 
Duke of Bridgewater and Earl Stanhope, 
both of whom were distinguished for their 
love of science and mechanics. As early 
as 1793, Fulton was forming projects for 
the employment of steam in inland navi- 
__ gation. May, 1794, the British govern- 
ment granted him a patent for a double 
inclined plane, to be used for transport- 
ation, and in the same year received the 
thanks of the British Society for the pro- 
motion of Arts and Commerce, for an im- 
provement on mills for sawing —_— 
together with a medal. He also paten 
machines for spinning flax and making 
ropes, and invented a dredging machine 
for removing earth from the beds of water- 
courses, "He had now fairly commenced 
his career as a civil engineer, determined 
to make it his profession. In 1797 he 
went to Paris, where he passed several 
years studying mathematics 
chemistry and perspective. While ‘there 


he projected the first panorama ever ex- 
hiblted. He also made an experiment 
there in 1797, on the Seine, with a machine 
designed to propel carcasses of gunpowder 


under water to a given point and there to 
explode them. It failed at the time, but 

the design was afterwards ted and realized. 
His return to America took place in 1806. For 
many his mind had been occupied with the 
of soplying to navigation, as proved 
y a letter to Lord Stanhope, September 
30, 1793. He gave Messrs. Watt & Bolton in- 
structions for constructing the first engine which 
was in a boat; yet he made no ions as an 
inventor with respect to the On the con- 
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, he was often heard to declare, that he did 
not pretend himself to have made, and did not 
know of any improvement that had been made 
by any other person upon engines which were 
constructed according to Mr. Watt’s principles. 
Robert R. Livingston, minister to France, met 
_ Mr. Falton there and communicated to him the 
importance of steamboats to their common coun- 
try, informed him of what had been attempted in 
America, and advised him to turn his attention 
to the subject. The | to 
make experiments, chiefly di y Mr. Ful- 
ton. After some encouraging trials on a small 
scale, they built a boat upon the Seine, under the 
direction of Mr. Fulton, in 1803, which was com- 

letely successful. On Mr. Fulton’s arrival in 
ew York, in 1806, they immediately en 
in building a boat of what was then deemed very 
considerable dimensions. His boat, the Cler- 
mont, began to navigate the Hudson river in 
1807, making a speed of about five miles an hour. 
On the voyage from New York to Albany, no 
one had the cou to take . On the 
return a New Yorker ventured. ving gone 
on board to settle respecting his , he 
found only one man in writing in the 
cabin. It was Fulton. “Are you not goin 
back to New York with your boat?” he asked. 
“Tam going to make the attempt.” “Can you 
give me a passage?” “ Certainly, if you will 
run the same risks as Mr. Livingstone and my- 
self.” The New Yorker asked the price of the 
passage and counted out six dollars. Fulton 
stood motionless and silent, absorbed in thoughts 
and contemplating the money in his hand. The 
nger feared he had made some mistake. 
‘Is that right?” he asked. “ Excuse me,” said 
Fulton, with a tremulous voice, while tears stood 
in his eyes, “ I was thinking that these six dollars 
were the first money sane 9 by my long toils. 
Ishould like,” he added, taking his passenger’s 
hand, “to consecrate the memory of this mo- 
ment by asking you to take a bottle of wine with 
me, but I am too poor to offer it.” February 
11, 1809, Mr. Fulton took out his first nt for 
his inventions in steam navigation, and on Feb- 
ruary 9, of the following year, he obtained a sec- 
ond patent for his improvements in his boats 
and machin In 1811 and 1812, two steam- 
boats were built under Mr. Fulton’s directions, 
as ferry-boats for crossing the Hudson River, 
and, soon after, one of the same description for 
the East River. These boats were what are 
called twin-boats, each of them being two com- 
eS hulls, united by a deck or bridge, sharp at 
th ends, and moving equally well with either 
end foremost, so as to cross and re-cross without 
losing any time in putting about. Floati 
docks for reception of -boats, to avo’ 
concussion, were also invented by Mr. Falton. 
He took a great interest in and afforded hel 
to the Erie canal schemes, having e cual 
his special study, with the Earl of Bridgewater 
in England. He also made numerous experi- 
ments relative to submarine warfare, and super- 
intended the famous steam which bore his 
name. But his life was harassed by the conduct 
of men who infringed npon his patent rights and 
exclusive grants, and he was involved in tedious 
and ruinous law-suits. He died February 24, 
1815, having seen enough of the success ot his 


rojects to obtain a glimpse of the ne 
opened for steam na penn, 
Mr. Fulton was about six high, slender, 
but well proportioned, with dark eyes and a pro- 
jecting brow. His manners were easy and unaf- 
fected. He was fond of society. He expressed 
himself with energy, fluency and correctness, and 
he owed more to experience and reflection than 
to books, his sentiments were often interes 
from their originality. He was generous, li 
and affectionate, and knew no use for money ex- 
cept to do good. His indefatigable industry and 
perseverance were noticeable traits. The latter 
= of his life was, as we have remarked, em- 
ittered by his law-suits, and his constitution was 
undermined by anxiety and by exposure while 
directing his workmen. Though but forty-nine 
when he died, he had achieved a solid fame, to 
which time, as it rolls on, confers additional 
lustre. He was mourned by the whole nation. 
The century we live in may be styled the age of 
Practical Men, if any one tendency can be said 
to characterize a period of eclectic culture. The 
19th century has witnessed discoveries, or prac 
tical applications of old discoveries, that have 
thrown into the shade the achievements of pre- 
ceding ages, and it is a proud honor for America 
to have given birth to some of the most illustrious 
of the practical men who have given an inesti- 
mable impulse to the march of civilization. It 
was an American who first showed that it was in 
the power of man to sport with the lightning, 
who, with his ki ing drew the Promethean 
fire from the clouds. was an American— 
Morse—who construed that message from the 
clouds to who, the 
century, within a few years, taught the world how 
that wonderful power of electricity might be 
made to flash messages of peace instantaneously 
from continent to continent, or roll the word of 
battle all along a line of fifteen miles in length, 
“ commanding fires of death to dight.” It was 
an American, as we have seen, who first applied 
the power of steam to navigation ; and it was an 
American steamship, the workmanship of Amer- 


Jackson, of this city, is due the discovery ot 
etherization, the means of annihilating pain, one 
of the keenest evils to which humanit been 


America. On the other side of the water, a 
tical men, such as Watt and Stephenson, have 
contributed their quota to the 1 conquests 
of the age. England can I. proudly to her 
railway as revolutionizing the physical 
fortunes of the world. France stands illustrated 
in the disco of Daguerre, by which the sun 
is made to the work of an artist, and to 
te the beauties and glories of creation 
are 

working by p 
end. We have on indi. 
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profession that “lives to please” there 
have been in all ages noble representatives. Wil- 
liam Shakspeare, “being naturally inclined to 
poetry and acting, came to London, I 
about eighteen, and was an actor at one of the 
play-houses, and did act exceeding well.” So 
wrote honest Aubrey, in the 1680, and we 
can therefore give the post of honor in the histri- 
onic profession to the greatest of dramatic au- 
thors, whose varied uctions combine the 


prod 
t passion, the profoundest philosophy, the 
wildest romance, the most comprehensive history. 
He was “ born at Stratford-upon-Avon, married 
and had children there ; went to London where 
he commenced acting, and wrote and 
plays; returned to Stratford, made his will and 


little about the birth or the marriage, the 
will or the death of this native of a petty 
country town in the sixteenth century, but 
for the one other certainty—“ he wrote poems 
and plays.” That fact renders the minutest 
incident in the life of this son of a Warwick- 
shire yeoman a matter of interest to the 
whole human race ; for out of the cottage in 
which he was born has gone forth a voice 
which is the mightiest in modern literature ; 
which has had no small influence in form 
the national character of Great Britain; an 
which, in connection with the higher teaching 
from above, is refining and harmonizing 
wherever its sound is heard. William Shak- 
speare was born in 1564. His baptism was 
istered in the parish church of Stratford on 
26th of April in that year. It was usual to 
tize within three days of birth, and therefore h 
birthday is held to be the 23d of April, the St. 
George’s day of England. The probability, 
though not the certainty, is that he was born 
the town of Stratford. The old house there, in 
which he is said to have been born, was unques- 
tionably the pour of his father, John Shak- 
8 . His er was married and living in 
tratford in 1588. His mother was Mary Arden, 
of the ancient family of the Ardens. The course 
of John Shakspeare may be traced by the paro- 
chial and municipal records, from the office of 
pene of the court leet in 1556, to that of bai- 
iff, or chief magistrate, in 1568. He has been 
held to have been a butcher, or a wool-stapler, or 
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aglover. In anage when there was little subdi- 
vision of occupations, the yeoman cultivating his 
land, might have sold the carcasses of his sheep, 
dressed their wool and prepared their peltries. 
The occupier of grazing land had no large sep- 
arate markets for such commodities. There was 
a free grammar school at Stratford. We have 
no record that William Shaks went to the 
school, but have no reason to doubt that it was 
the place of his education. Some persons have 
attempted to show that there is no tincture of 
grammar school studies in his writings ; that he 
was essentially unlearned. Such a belief is now 
wholly abandoned except by those who cannot 
believe that learning exists where there is no os- 
tentatious parade of it. The registers show that 
the father of the poet had five dren who sur- 
vived the period of infancy. 
We have no trace of how William Shaks 
was employed in the interval between his school- 
days and manhood. Some hold that he was an 
attorney’s clerk. The tradition is that he was a 
wild young fellow, stealing deer. The certain 
is that he was treasuring up that store of knowl- 
edge, and cultivating that range of genius, which 
made him what he became. At Shottery, a 
pore village within a mile of Stratford, is an old 
-house, now divided into several tenements, 
where dwelt a family by the name of Hathaway, 
and this property remained in the possession of 
their descendants. Anne Hathaway became the 
wife of William Shaks in 1582, when he 
was but 18 years old. The marriage bond and 
license are preserved in the Consistorial Court, 
at Worcester. By this marriage there were three 
children, Susannah, Hammet and Judeth. Ham- 
met, the only son, died in 1596. The two 
daughters survived their father and inherited his 
roperty. Soon after his marriage, William 
hakspeare became connected with the Black- 
friar’s Theatre, in London. In 1589, when he 
was only twenty-five years of age, he was a joint 
roprietor of that theatre, with four others below 
fie in the list. The players of Blackfriar’s 


Theatre were the Lord Chamberlain’s company. 
those who acted under e 


know nothing of the date of his first play. Of 
his thirty-seven plays all but six, Cymbeline, 
Macbeth, Timon and the three Romun plays, are 
defined by contemporary records. There are 
not many instance’ of the mention of Shakspeare 
during his lifetime, by writers of his period; but 
one writer, — eres, -- many of his 
more important in 1598, His poems carry 
their om Venus and Adonis was pub- 
lished in 1593 ; Lucresw in 1594, and the Sonnets 
in 1609. Meres had mentioned, in 1598, Shak- 

’s “sugered sonnets amongst his private 
friends.” Shakspeare became rich in connection 
with the theatres. He purchased the principal 
house in Stratford in 1597, and parcels of land 
in that parish. He became the title owner, also, 
by pu . It is sup that he ceased to 
be connected with the theatres in 1609, for there 
is a valuation of his property in that year for 
which he asked £1433, 6s. 8d. His father died 


is evidence in letters. His eldest daughter, in 
1607, married Dr. Hall, an eminent physician 
residing in Stratford. Judeth married. Thomas 
Quincy, a tradesman of substance, in February, 
1616. The ister of Stratford has another 
entry two months afterwards. On the 25th of 
April, William Shakspeare was buried in the 
ish church. Anne, the wife, survived till 
623. She was amply provided for by the laws 
of her country, for the greater part of Shak- 
peare’s property was freehold, and the widow 
ti r her life to the dower of one third. 

The bequest to her of the second best bed was 
one of affection, not of 7 The best bed 


Elizabeth Hall, 
ited the bulk of his property. 7 her second 
, she became the wife of Sir John Bar- 
nard. In half a century the family estates were 
all scattered and went to other races; with the 
exception of two houses in Henley Street, which 
Lady Barnard devised to her kinsman, Thomas 
Hart, the grandson of Shakspeare’s sister Joan. 
These houses were purchased by the British 
nation, in 1847, of the descendants of the Harts. 
The great German critic, A. W. Schlegel, says: 
“‘Shakspeare’s knowl of mankind has 
come proverbial; in this his superiority is so 
great, that-he has justly been called the master 
of the human heart. His characters a 
neither to do nor say anything on account of the 
spectator; and yet the poet, by means of the ex- 
hibition itself, without any subsidiary explan- 
ation, enables us to look into the innermost re- 
cesses of their minds. How each man is consti- 
tuted, Shakspeare reveals to us in the most im- 
mediate manner. He demands and obtains our 
belief, even for what ig singular and deviates 
from the ordinary course of nature. . Never, per- 
haps, was so comprehensive a talent for charac- 
terization sessed. by any other man. It 
grasps the diversity of rank, sex and age, down 
the of only do his 
ings and beggars, and pickpockets, sages 
and fools, s and act with equal truth, not 
only have his human characters such depth and 
comprehension that they cannot be ranged under 
classes, and are inexhaustible even in conceptio: 
but he opens the gates of the magic world 
spirits, calls up the midnight ghosts, exhibits 
witches amid their unhallowed mysteries, peoples 
the air with ive fairies.and sylphs, and ex- 
torts the conviction that if there should be such 
beings, they would so comport themselves.” The 
admiration felt for Shakspeare in Germany is 
universal, With the revival of German letters, 
and the formation of a German literature, in the 
reaction against the French school, Shaks 
was taken asa model. His tragedies are favor- 
ites on the German stage, and, as with us, the 
ability to personate his leading characters is the 
touchstone of an actor’s fame. In France, on 
the other hand, 8 never was and never 
will be appre Wits of Louis XIV.’s 
reign styled him a barbarian, and though the 
modern romantic school in France professes an 
admiration of 8 , or the “great Wil- 
liam,” as they style him, yet their attempts at 
imitation show that they utterly misconceive him. 
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a 
equalled by the origi 
of his conceptions, his 
was embittered by an 
imperious mother, a foolish wife, and un- 
just critics. Yet high and pure aspira- 
tions loom, like beacon-fires, from the 
gloom of his desponding hours—and 
could he have a mind 
8 izing with his genius, how di 
ave been the career of his 
“lone, wandering, but not lost spirit.” 
The illustration represents a statue of the 
t, executed by Thorwaldsen, at Rome, 
Fn 1830, for Westminster Abbey, but its 
admission was opposed upon fanatic 
unds, and the statue lay in a custom- 
use cellar until 1845, when it was taken 
to the library of Trinity College, at Cam- 
bridge, which it now ornaments. It isa 
picture, in marble, replete with romantic 
and classical associations. Byron is seat- 
ed upon a ruined fragment, which has 
been part of some ancient temple, and his 
foot rests on the broken shaft of a ruined 
column. In his left hand he holds a vol- 
ume, and the raised chin 
is slightly touched with a 
stylus, or pencil, which 
he holds in his right 
hand. The head is alike 
ly lifted, and turned over 
right shoulder—the 
eyes raised, with a dra- 
matic air of inspiration 
but with an unaffected 
expression of thought. 
The beauty of the poet's 
hand and wrist, and the 
delicate forms of the 
throat are strikingly ren- 
dered ; but in the aspect 
there is something more 
than mere thought—in- 
finitely sad and touching ; 
and which to us seems 
one of the triumphs of 
the work. The costume 
is a riding dress, with a 
cloak thrown loosely over 
—whose folds are among 
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: fect t of the genius, 
the character and te for 
¥ poet. George Gordon, 

Among the brilliant poets ot the 19th century | Lord Byron, the descendant of a noble family ot 
none is more widely read or more universally | England, was born in London, January 22, 1788. 
known than Lord Byron. Born with thenoblest | His early days were passed in Aberd 
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Scotland, where his mother belonged—his father 
having died when he was an infant. He mother 
was a violent-tempered, injudicious woman, and 
her ill-regulated temper made her a bad guardian 
for her child. She alternately indulged and 
checked him, and so injured a naturally fine dis- 
position. At the commencement of his eleventh 
year, the death of a granduncle put him in pos- 
session of the family title and property. He was 
educated at Harrow School and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, but did not distinguish himself in 
the routine marked out for the students, though 
he made large acquisitions of knowledge outside 
of the regular course. In 1807 he published his 
“Hours of Idleness,” a collection of poems 
which did not exhibit a single spark of genius. 
The severity with which this was handled in the 
Edinburgh Review roused all the fury of his 
nature, and also awakened his abilities, for his 
satirical poem, “ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,” was a most vigorous though most un- 
just production. Every t of note was at- 
tacked in it. It gave evidence ot a capability of 
better things, and astonished those who had 
waded through the stupid pages of the “ Hours of 
Idleness.” “English Bards ” ap in 1809, 
and in the same year Lord Byron embarked with 
Mr. Hobhouse for an extensive continental tour. 
He travelled through Spain, Italy and Greece, 
and the varied scenes he visited, with their his- 
torical associations and intrinsic charms, roused 
his poetical enthusiasm, and he wrote, without an 
’ effort, the first and second cantos of “ Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage.” Of this production he 
thought lightly himself, and preferred a far in- 
ferior composition to it. The Pilgrimage, how- 
ever, was published in 1812, and the ition 
of its merits was instantaneous. As he himself 
expressed it, he “woke one morning and found 
himself famous.” The few who already 
learned to appreciate Wordsworth and oy 

found in the new poet a freedom both from the 
affectations of the one, and the obscurities and 

eccentricities of the other; while there were united 

with these a poetic-elevation and richness not ex- 
ceeded by either. Byron now attempted, with 

complete success, the metrical romance, and the 

Giaoar, the Bride of Abydos, the Corsair, Lara, 

Siege of Corinth, and Parisiana, followed each 

other in pretty rapid succession. In the heroes 

of all of these romances, there is a deal of 
self-portraiture—indeed, are all variations 

of one type of character. ith as little pow- 

er as any poet ever possessed of delineating 

the passions and character of other men, Byron 

was not true to nature unless he drew his mate- 

rials from within ; but his poetry, thus unreal 

and fantastic in all its representations of real 
life, has the singular charm which belongs to the 
self drawn image of a nature nobly endowed 
with the poetic elements of greatness, and oscil- 
lating between the extremes of ness and of 
evil. In the autumn of 1814, a round of 
fashionable dissipation, Lord Byron married the 
daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke, a lady of great 


personal attractions and of rigid virtue. The 
union was inharmonious and unhappy, and in 
1816, soon after the birth of a d ter, Lady 
Byron left her husband’s house never to return. 
Domestic unhappiness and financial embarrass- 
ment filled the 
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and he left England never to return. After re- 
siding in Switzerland, and deriving the inspiration 
for the third canto of Childe Harold and “ Man- 
fred” from its wild scenery, he took up his 
abode in Venice, in 1816, making one journey 
thenceto Rome to materials for the splen- 
did fourth canto of Childe Harold. In Venice 
he led a very discreditable life. In 1820 he fol- 
lowed the Countess Guiccioli, to. whom he had 
become attached, first to Ravenna and then to 
Pisa. Here Byron received Mr. and Mrs. Shel- 
ley, and afterwards Mr, Leigh Hunt, and with 
these coadjutors attempted, unsuccessfully, the 
riodical called the “ Liberal.” In addition to 
and the last canto of Childe Harold, he 
wrote the spirited tale of “ Mazeppa,” the “La 
ment of Tasso,” and his dramatic ms, 
en, the tragedies indicated mo , tho not 
poetically, an inclination to rise Tato a higher 
and purer region. Other inclinations, however, 
were betrayed by a new class of poems, in which 
the strength and versatility of the poet’s genius 
were strikingly displayed. They were modelled 
on the burlesque near of the Italians, which had 
hardly been emu in the English lan 
except by Frere. Byron’s first attempt in 
path was “ Beppo,” and the ethical looseness of 
this lively piece became exaggerated into open 
depravity, while it was accompanied at first by 
much noble poetry, and always by much sti 
ing wit, in the notorious cantos of “Don Juan.” 
That Byron was secretly weary of his errors, and 
eager for opportunities of honorable action, may 
be inferred from his willingness to take part in 
the abortive Italian conspiracies. A more prom- 
ising field was now open to him soon after the 
unfortunate death of his friend Shelley. The 
London Committee of Philhellenists requested 
him to take part in the emancipation of Greece, 
and he enthusiastically accepted the invitation. 
He sailed for Genoa in July, 1823, and began 
his philanthropic exertions in the island of 
Cephalonia. ‘In January, 1824, he landed at 
Missolonghi, already laboring under illness, 
which he vated by bathing in the sea 
in the course of his last voyage. Disappoint- 
ments in the great objects of his expedition 
ered round him, and were bravely borne ; 
ut his health was further injured by anxiety, 
and by repeated exposure to the weather in an 
anhealthy climate. He died at Missolonghi, of 
rhematic fever, or its accompanying inflamma- 
tion of the heart, on the 19th of April, 1824, 
soon after having celebrated in affecting verses 
the completion of his thirty-sixth year. Much 
that Lord Byron has written will pass into obliv- 
ion; but much also will remain. A hundred 
1d’s 


years hence, Childe Haro Pilgrimage will 
still be a classic. “ Manfred,” among the dra- 
matic poems, is sure of immortality, while the 


“ Bride of Abydos ” will equally live as the most 
exquisite Oriental tale ever penned by an E 
lish author. Byron’s prose was very fine. 
letters are els of epistolary style. More 
can be learned of him by reading his familiar 
letters to his friends, than by the study of the 
works he gave to the world. Had Byron’s earlier 
youth received a better training, and worthier as- 
sociates surrounded his manhood, his career 


poet’s cup of misery to the brim, 


would have been very different. 
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We may well take Sir Isaac Newton as a rep- 
resentative of those laborious students of science 
who, like Humboldt, devoted long lives to the 
investigation of the jaws of nature and the reve- 
lation of truth. The discoverer of the law of 

aware of hi ition as a “ sovereign 

science,” was moceainglete modest, candid, and 
uneccentric in his habits. ‘I do not know,” he 
wrote just previous to his death, “what I may 
appear to the world, but to myself I seem to 
have been only like a boy playing on the 
seashore, and diverting m in now and 
then finding a smoother pebble or prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth 
lay all undiscovered before me!” What a lesson 


to the presumption of most students, especially 


those who have not 
even found the smooth- 
er pebble or the prettier 
shell, and how emble- 
matic of him upon 
whose tablet is in- 
scribed : 


“ Nature and nature's laws 


And all was light.” 
Newton’s reigning de- 
sire was to prove that 

in 
son with 4 order 
which God had, ac- 
cording to Scripture, 
observed in the crea- 


require more 
space than we 
have at our dis- 
posal even to 
give an outline 
of Newton’s la- 


thorpe, near 
Colsterworth, 
Lincolnshire, 
December 25, 
1642,0.8. At 
school 
little indica- 
tion of futare 


greatness, till 

a spirit of ri- 
valry was 
awakened by 
the position of 

another boy, and then young Newton soon raised 
himself pete exertions to the head of his class. 
His education was completed at Cambridge. In 
1666 he began his experiments on light, and in 
1668, his astronomical observations .? means of 
a telescope constructed by himself. The fall of 
an apple in the garden at Woolthorpe !8 said to 
have prompted his theory of gravitation. 
the 29th of October, he was appointed P 
of mathematics as successor to Dr. Barrow. 
1699 he obtained the lucrative situation of mas- 
ter of the royal mint, and in 1703 was chosen 
president ot the Royal Society, an office he held 
till his death. He was a favorite at the 
court of George I. He died March 20, 1727, in 
the 85th year of his see, leaving to the world 
the glorious results of his genius. 
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MIDNIGHT. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Alone! A wearied world has sunk to rest, 
Sleep rules the hour; 
Yet has the angel passed me in her quest: 
Has flitted by, and left me all unblest 
By her sweet power. 


I almost fancied that I heard her breath 
Within my room ; 
But she is gone—and horrid shapes of death 


Flit round me, and my spirit lowly saith, 
“It is thy doom! 


“Thy destiny forevermore to see 
Grim shapes of pain; 
To know that sleep thy restless couch must flee: 
That buoyant, happy, joyous thou shalt be 
Never again!” 


O murdered peace! O honor sadly slain! 
0 truth betrayed! 
Your maddening fires within my breast ial 
Nor may those flames Tartarian fail, nor wane, 
Nor die, nor fade! 


And wherefore should I sleep? My lamp burns dim, 
My soul is faint; 
Yet, should I sleep, these spectres gaunt and grim 
Would chorus round me their triumphal hymn, 
Or dismal plaint. 


O, blighted promise of a beauteous youth! 
0, truth defiled! 
Is all the face of heaven devoid of ruth? 
- And must I perish daily, still with truth 
Unreconciled 


But midnight shrouds me now—the cheerful day 
From me hath flown; 

And wrapped in my thought-mantle, sad and gray, 

I sit and watch the taper’s Bra ray, 
Alone—alone! 


RESHID ALI’S STORY. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


I HAVE never given an account of my travels, 
and therefore shall with the more pleasure detail 
the following of my many adventures (said 
Reshid Ali Pasha to a party of old and young 
merchants who sat in a bazaar at Cairo, and’ who 
had, each in turn, recited their narratives). My 
host in the city of Damascus was a wealthy man, 
who, having formerly been Governor or Pasha 
of an Eastern Province, had wearied of that 
savage life, and retired to a palace in Damascus 
and a comfortable revenue. His only child, I 
had heard, was a daughter—Fatima by name— 
whom he had lost a few months before, but by no 
14 
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ordinary course of nature, she having been stolen 
from him in the most audacious manner, and 
every attempt to recover her having hitherto 
proved unsuccessful. He now lived forlornly, 
consoling himself in his harem for the loss of his 
treasure. He was a man of cultivation and re- 
finement, and carried the Koran in his heart, and 
as I bore letters to him relative to business near 
the Persian Gulf, he made me his guest until I 
had collected my ‘small caravan to cross the 
deserts. 

At length all my arrangements were concluded, 
and the evening before my departure, I sat in the 
splendid court of his house, in company with my 
host. Gilded lattices screened the harem, and 
behind them heavy curtains just stirred with the 
most fragrant of rose-laden winds; now and 
then a breath of bubbling laughter, a song, or the 
tinkle of a guitar, came from within, and were 
the only hints of life around. Before us a foun- 
tain rose in one crystal shaft through the air, and 
fell again with a musical rain ; trees of blossom, 
balsam and fruit waved dreamily about us, be- 
neath the open, star-lit canopy of a dark blue 
perfect sky. A little stand covered with luscious 
dainties was between us, and while I cut slices 
of the pomegranate, my host, Drasour Sala, 
evaded the law of the Prophet by sipping glasses 
of a Greek cordial too rich and thick to deserve 
the name of wine. : 

“Reshid Ali Pasha,” said his excellency, Dra- 
sour Sala, to me, “ though you are about to cross 
his regions, mighty little has been said to you 
concerning the Caliph Hassan.” 

“Caliph Hassan?” said I. “Who may that be?” 
“You have heard of the great robber of the 
next desert, who spares no one unless for ransom 
worth a province? He is called the King of the 
lands, or the Caliph Hassan. There are a thou- 
Sand reports affecting him; one gives this ac- 
count, another says he merely maintains this su- 
premacy of the desert in order to see that no one 
interferes with a peacetul trade which he carries 
on between Europe and India; a third declares 
he is one of the sons of the late sultan; a fourth, 

that the present sultan—may his shadow never 
be less !—is in league with him. All this may be, 

I don’t pretend to say,” said Drasour Sala, “ but 

this I do know, he is there, I have felt him to 

my cost, he is more invincible and to be feared 

than the great enemy of souls! His retreat no 

one has ever been able to discover, though they 

say he has a thousand. The bands of soldiery. 

sent against him, have left their bones bleaching 

on the plains. He is an indisputable sover-- 
eign, and, by my beard, I believe he has my 


daughter !” 
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Here, perturbed and excited by remembrance, 
he began to walk up and down with a rapid step. 
The mention of the beautiful Fatima recalled to 
me also a most melancholy association ; for a 
year previously I had passed through Damascus, 
and through an open window had for an instant 
beheld the most beautiful of countenances that 
ever maddened brain. It only flashed upon me, 
and was gone again, but in the evening return- 
ing the same way, I heard gay voices in a gar- 
den, and pausing near a gap, being raised by my 
dromedary to a considerable height, I caught the 
wall in my grasp to balance myself, and standing 
on tiptoe in my saddle, took the liberty of look- 
ing over. The trees were hung with vari-colored 
lanthorns, and beneath them a bevy of damsels 
sported in arch games that showed their comeli- 
ness to advantage. One of them alone, seemed 
as much the superior in rank as she was in beau- 
ty; and when she turned, I discovered the same 
face which I had seen in the day at the casement. 
I must have uttered some exclamation, for they 
fluttered in an instant, caught sight of me, and 
fled away to the palace doors. The beautiful 
one, however, was not so fortunate; she had 
scarcely stirred when her foot became entangled 
in a vine and she fell. 

“ Fatima !” cried the others. ‘ The princess ! 
My lady!” but she was unable to extricate her- 
self, and lay panting with fright. 

Meanwhile I enjoyed all this without moving. 
“ Do not fear,” I said then; “I paused but to 
gaze and be dazzled. I retire, you will forgive.” 

But at the word my dromedary, whom I had 
steered close to the wall, mistaking it for the 
signal to advance, moved from beneath me, and 
with his rocking motion pitched me across the 
lofty wall. A smothered cry escaped the girl, 
but when she noticed that I lay quite motionless, 
‘she succeeded in disentangling herself from the 
vine, and began to scamper away. Here was a 
predicament indeed, I should be infallibly taken, 
and my life was not worth afillip. But the moan 
that passed my lips softened her kind heart; she 
turned, hesitated, stole nearer, and at last bent 
over me where I lay on the smooth turf. 

“ His excellency is injured?” she said; “he 
suffers 

But ina moment her quick eyes perceived 
that in falling I had turned my ankle. She 
brought water from a fountain, lifted it gently, 
and having laved it, bound it about with her own 
scarf, and then sitting down, gazed in my face 
for several minutes. I shall not repeat to you 
what I heard her murmur to herself, words com- 


plimentary enough, but unconsciously spoken. 
At last she rose and said : 


“There is a recess in the thicket ; I will bring 
shawls and spread in it ; I will bring cakes and 
meats and fruits. I will conduct you there, and 
come as now by night and tend you.” 

She spoke with trepidation, evidently thor- 
oughly unsophisticated, an ardent,ingenuous child 
of the South. She assisted me to rise, begged 
me to lean on her, and led me to another place 
beneath the lee of the wall, where, parting the 
shrubbery, we entered that recess of which she 
spoke. It was dry and soft, and cushioned with 
moss. Here she left me for an instant, and then 
I heard her timorous companions in the distance 
questioning her, and laughing, and wondering. 
With what answer she turned them off I am ig- 
norant, but directly afterward, she returned, 
bearing two costly shawls, and a basket of deli- 
cate viands. Arranging the former for me, she 
placed the basket within my reach, and said, 

“ Eat, I will supply,” and vanished. 

In the morning I found appliances for a bath 
in one corner of the recess, and food supplied 
during the night. It was the next evening before 
she timidly ventured inagain. As she sat before 
me I repaid the glance, frank and innocent, with 
which she regarded me. She was very young, 
very beautiful. I need not tell you that I was 
already wonderfully in love. Moreover, I was 
her prisoner, truly in the spirit, literally in the 
body. I was at her disposal for life or death. 
She sat long in silence that I did not dare to 
break ; it would have been a kind of profanity 
to hint of this adoration of mine to her. At last 
some trifling noise broke the spell, she spoke and 
laughed, in a moment more we were talking 
gaily. Thus we sat for an hour. Finally steps 
were heard ; she rose hurriedly. 

“They seek me, I go,” sheexclaimed. “But 
I return at daybreak. Sleep, Reshid Ali (for I 
had already told her my name), and dream, so 
that sleep may bring health.” 

“If I dream of you, sweet lady,” I returned, 
“IT should desire never to wake.” 

“You would change me then for the Houris. 
I should be happier to serve you living, than that 
they should, dead.” So saying, she parted the 
thicket and retired. 

The next morning before sunrise this same 
beautiful face, radiant with youth and joy, peered 
through the covert of leaves. I saw her and 
welcomed her, laughing to reassure her as I 
spoke. She entered half bashfully, and hung on 
the boughs what she had brought. 

“ You are better ?”’ she asked. 

“T am well in seeing you, lady,” I replied. 

“Call me Fatima,” she said. “ And since 
you recover—yet recover slowly.” 
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“ You tempt me to do so. How shall I ever 
desire to leave so delightful a haunt ¢” 

“ Ah, sir, you are captive. You do not go 
out and smell this delicious air—what a balm is 
in it! How soft and fresh, and dewy the wind, 
as if just off the sea! Hark, how all these birds 
sing, see how blue the sky is, how sweet this 
early sunshine. Ah how pleasant is the world,” 
she sighed. “And why is it pleasanter than 
ever before t” 

Again she vanished. At noon I slept, and 
when I woke it was to find a vase of cool water, 
a flagon of sherbet, and iced sweetmeats replen- 
ishing the basket. At nightfall Fatima again 
sat beside me. She was now free and airy as a 
child. All the restraints of our customs she had 
thrown aside as nature prompted. Her gaiety was 
contagious. Her veil tossed back revealed all her 
beauty heightened by enjoyment; artless as in- 
fancy, not for a moment did she conceal an emo- 
tion. I exerted myself to my utmost to please her 
to a corresponding degree, and with succtss, I 
hoped. I was still young ; if my skin were dark,the 
cheeks wore a crimson that redeemed the brown ; 
eyes large and black as mine could receive as 
well as bestow admiration, and had they reflected 
half my ardor they had been glowing and fiery 
as Hesperus ; my lips were seldom closed and 
were flushed with the fever that at once tormented 
and enraptured me. If Fatima were beautiful, 
Reshid Ali may say without vanity that he was 
no less well-looking. 

So for nearly a week these delicious stolen 
hours glided by. Long before the conclusion, I 
was healed, and yet I lingered. But one night, 
after she had left me, I heard her little foot rac- 
ing along the alley again, like the wind, and she 
entered breathlessly. 

“Come,” she murmured. “Come; you must 
fly! My father fancies some one is concealed in 
the garden. They are searching. Iwill let you 
out through a little gate near at hand into the 
street. Come, or you will be murdered—I have 
the key!” She seized my hand to lead me. 

“Stay,” I said, “Iam here, and here I re- 
main, unless I go prosperous. What is life 
worth, Fatima, without love? And my life 
without yours? They may take it unless—” 
Here I silenced myself and gazed at her with all 
my heart in my eyes. 

“ Unless what ?”’ she said, imperiously. 

“ Unless you love me, Fatima.” 

She hung a moment on her foot, then bending 
forward looked as earnestly into my face. How 
could I resist the glance, how answer her mute 
question, how await her reply? I caught her to 
me passionately, and sealed my lips on hers. 


She wound her arms about me, and for an in- 
stant we forgot the world and its dangers in this 
bliss, and in the perfection of the moment. Be- 
fore one could breathe, she tore herself away. 

“Go, go,” she said, sobbing. “ Hasten, you 
have my love. Iam yours, Reshid Ali; I am 
here till you claim me.” Again she threw her- 
self into my embrace, then drew me to the little 
gate, and immediately I found myself in the 
street. 

The next day by an utter necessity I was 
forced to leave Damascus, nor could I return for 
a year, and then vainly had I searched the city 
for the object of my passion, and now on the 
morrow I was to depart again without it. Some 
alteration had effaced every-mark, yet I fondly 
hoped that in my return trip I might yet be suc- 
cessful. Thus when Drasour Sala spoke of his 
daughter Fatima, thus recalling my own Fati- 
ma, it is no wonder that I felt sad. 

“ Yes,” said Drasour Sala. “May the light 
blind him and the dark sting him. Before Al- 
lah, I believe Caliph Hassan has my daughter !” 

Now so far as the ex-bashaw’s daughter was 
concerned, I had good reason for declaring this 
to be false; but instead of so doing I mildly 
asked my friend the reason of his asseveration. 

“Shortly before she left me,” he replied, 
“the city was visited by a man who managed his 
business so clumsily that it became more than 
suspected that he was a lieutenant of the Caliph 

You would know him in ten thousand ; 
he dressed gaudily, his tawny beard did not hid 
a projecting mouth, and the fierce desert heats 
seemed to have blistered his bleared eyes into 
greater prominence. A blue scar in which you 
could lay a finger traversed his cheek laterally.” 

“ Ah,” I said. 

“ When he learned that he was discovered,” 
continued Drasour Sala, not noticing my inter- 
ruption, “he fled. But my daughter that day 
disappeared, torn by force from the arms of her 
attendants.” 

“ Describe to me your daughter,” I said. 

This my host joyfully did. A great suspicion 
flashed across me while he spoke. 

“I may be of use in the desert,” I exclaimed. 
“Caliph Hassan is no such terrible fellow. 
Wait patiently.” 4 

Drasour Sala rose, put both hands on my 
shoulders, and looked ig my face. 

“You are tall and young, and well-knit and 
brave. You may do well. I respect you, 
though I am ignorant of your birth. Bring me 
back my daughter and I give her to you with 
half Damascus for her dowry.” 

This was a delicate situation. If his daughter 
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were not my Fatima, I should be indeed miser- 
able in success; to decline, would be to incur 
the enmity of the most powerful man in 
Damascus. 

“See this pipe,” continued the ex-bashaw. 
“Tt can have no price named which its worth 
does not exceed. All its long stem is wreathed 
with precious stones; its smoke is cooled in a 
diamond cell; the mouth-piece is one enormous 
ruby. There was another ruby precisely similar 
to this mouth-piece and pendant to it, but it was 
torn away by the wretch who stole my daughter. 
Many a time have my darling’s, fingers filled it 
for me. Should she see it, she would know you 
came from me; take it, my friend, and may the 
prophet preserve you.” 

The next morning by early starlight my cara- 
van wound through the silent streets and out 
upon the deserts. It was no part of my plan to 
continue long in this company, pleasant as it 
was, There was no portion of the desert, I 
flattered myself, with which I was unacquainted, 
and I had merely accepted their convoy as a 
cover to the secret affairs on which I was bound. 
We had proceeded very slowly two days upon 
our journey, and as we halted on the previous 
night, great fears of the King of the Sands had 
been entertained among the different merchants, 
and they had conversed very seriously concern- 
ing measures of defence ; the apprehensions had 
been increased by a large fire upon the horizon, 
which, however, proved to be the rising moon, 
and the guides said nothing had been seen of the 
Caliph Hassan for some months. The next 
afternoon, as we proceeded leisurely in the furi- 
ous heat, my pipe, the priceless pipe of Drasour 
Sala, slipped from my bridle, to which it was 
attached, and fell upon the sand. Turning my 
camel aside from the track, I slipped from the 
saddle and proceeded to search for it. The 
others passed while I explored the hot sand for 
the ruby mouth-piece that had fallen off. The 
caravan lessened in the distance, while I sifted 
the burning grains through my fingers. A lite 
breeze puffed up and whirled the lighter sand in 
eddies over the smoagh pavement of the rest; 
the light began to fall more softly. At last I 
clutched the precious thing and rose. Beside me 


« & was my faithful beast, twilight was approaching, 


all the waste was cool, no glimpse or vestige of 
the caravan appeared. *I was alone in that vast 
succession of arid plains. 

Well, that did not alarm me. There are a 
hundred marks on the desert, which its lovers 
know. I was soon mounted, and the joyous 
camel was increasing my distance from the car- 
avan every moment. I rode some three leagues 
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before I came to a single tamarisk bush, followed 
by a clump of others and a wel]. About another 
league beyond this there suddenly rose a perpen- 

dicular cliff, unaccountably towering there, of 

gray limestone. Three sides of this cliff, which 

was at least a mile in circumference, and which 

may have been some volcanic island of a prime- 

val sea, were entirely perpendicular, the fourth 

side was jagged and irregular, with a thousand 

peaks and crags jutting into the air. It was 

safest to trust the instinct of the camel here ; so 

folding my arms, I suffered him to take his own 

course, and accordingly up the steep face of 
rock from jag to jag the careful beast climbed. 

At last he turned into a fissure, and conducted 

me through a long, hidden, narrow passage, then 

again he ascended, and having traversed a longer 

and narrower defile, above which now and then a 

star flashed, he emerged on a sloping field of 
green herbage, which he commenced cropping, 

while I again slipped to the ground. What a 

quiet scene of peaceful life and apparent happi- 

ness lay below me! A plain of nearly a half 
miles extent, green and fertile, enclosed by walls 
of lofty rock and illumed by the climbing moon. 

The date, palm, and the orange, the mango and 

the aloe waved rich branches, wild figs grew from 

the clefts of the rock, grapes wove themselves 
from bough to bough, long fields of grain 

stretched away beyond. Round an angle of the 
wall could be dimly seen a hundred white tents, 
but what chiefly arrested my eye was a pavilion 

stretched at a distance from all these. A pavil- 
ion of crimson damask, large and lofty, glittering 
in every device, and a banner emblazoned with 
three silver crescents on a bloody field, drooping 
above it languidly in the falling dew. From 
within this pavilion a soft light beamed, and 
made the ever-cloudless sky darker and richer by 
contrast. A stream ran through this little para- 
dise, and if the four rivers sent up dew enough 
for the watering of the first Eden, then all the 
fertility of this nook might be ascribed to the 
limpid brook. 

Without a doubt this was a retreat of the 
Caliph Hassan, and here, should he be besieged 
his archers could climb the interior walls and 
shower down their fatal arrows on his foes, even 

presuming that there were no subterranean pas- 
sage by which he could drain off his whole force 
to safer fortresses. I had previously visited this 
place, I knew how to plant my feet, and cau- 
tiously descended to the grand pavilion. I lifted 
a curtain and looked in. A woman of slight and 
elegant figure, but veiled face, reclined among 
cushions at one extremity ; countless slaves of 
every shade of beauty and grace attended her; 
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sence? I moved round towards her between the 
curtains, and the pipe of the ex-bashaw I slipped 
through the folds and placed before her. As she 
moved, she perceived it, caught, examined, and 
caressed it. There was no longer any doubt. 
She eagerly inquired, but in whis,ers, who had 
brought it, yet to her astonishment, when she 
turned with her maidens, it was gone. “Just as 
I had refolded and fastened it again in my girdle, 
a second curtain lifted, and a man entered these 
sacred precincts. From the description given by 
Drasour Sala, any one might have recognized in 
him the lieutenant of Caliph Hassan. He had 
then no right to stand in this pavilion ; his place 
was without. He turned the trust reposed in 
him to his own advantage. He abused a weighty 
confidence ; he was a traitor. He intruded on 
regions sacred to his master, and regions to that 
master the most sacred in the world. So the 
lieutenant entered and stood in another man’s 
harem. 

“Tt is four months since I took you from Da- 
mascus,” said he, approaching the lady, and 
condemning himself from his own lips. “I have 
used every artifice to win your love, meantime ; 
and failing, now I command it! You will give 
me your last answer to-night. I wait in the 
next apartment for one hour. Let it be favor- 
able, for then if you refuse, 1 swear to hurl you 
headlong down the rocks that will rend you to 
atoms !” 

Whether sight of the pipe had whispered of 
secret relief and inspired the maiden with cour- 
age or not, I cannot say. She sprang into the 
centre of the room, all her jet hair falling from 
its jewelled fillets as she moved, her veil sweep- 


ing impetuously along with her like a cloud. 
She pointed at the curtain, through which he had 
entered, with the quivering finger of her extended 
hand, and though I could not see her face, I 
fairly felt the withering glance that fell on the 
lieutenant, and flashed, I could have said, on the 
enormous ruby in his turban. The pendant, it 
was, I saw, torn from Drasonr Sala’s pipe, and 
torn by him. He repeated his last words with an 
oath, and withdrew. When he dropt the outer 
curtain, and stood in the entrance of the next 
apartment, I, also, stood before him. The lieu- 
tenant’s face turned whiter than a fog at mid- 
night. His knees trembled. He clutched his 
caftan nervously, then raised both hands exten- 
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incense burned in the place. I knew she did not 
belong here ; it remained then to discover her 
identity. Was it Drasour Sala’s daughter, and 
had the dreaded Caliph Hassan’s lieutenant 
stolen and brought her here in his master’s ab- 


vainly essayed to speak, and approaching me in 

this posture, the dog! bowed ever lower and 
lower. Stooping with these salaams, his neck 
bent below me. He never rose again ; but while 
he fell: heavily, his blood streaming over the mat 
beneath his feet, I wiped my dagger and replaced 
it in the sheath. 

Dragging the scoundrel’s corpse outside, I 
drew a diagram in the turf around it, that the 
Arabs might know who had been there, and on 
what errand, selected from another spot, the 
whitest and fleetest of dromedaries, entering, 
took the surprised and fainting lady in my arms, 
mounted, and again was borne safely up and 
down the precipitous ways. At length safely on 
the broad floor of the desert, we flew forward. 
The lady found her destiny not to be the dread- 
ful fate she had imagined, and sat passive but 
attentive, while we made arrowy speed. Very 
different was this swift progress from the slow 
march of the laden caravan, and the dawning 


day flushed all the minarets and mosques of Da- 


mascus before us. Finally we entered the gates, 
and threaded all the tortuous streets till the na¥- 
row portals of the palace we sought opened for 
us. We passed through the dark, low passage, 
descended, and entered the courtyard, where 
three nights previously I had sat with Drasour 
Sala. From hall to hall I passed, still leading 
the maiden, till Drasour Sala himself, notified of 
our arrival, approached. 

“Welcome ! welcome!” he cried, forgetting 
half his dignity, and darting forward. I stepped 
behind the lady, and raising her veil an instant, 
I dropped it again, and said, “Drasour Sala, 
who is this?” The embrace with which he 
seized her, and the caresses lavished upon her 
answered well enough; but immediately he 
remembered himself. 

“You have given me back life,” he cried. 
“Tt is Fatima! It is my daughter, Reshid 
Ali.” 

At the name the girl turned and bent toward 
mé. All the way I had borne her, I had never 
spoken, nor had she, and one end of the scar 
had lain across my face. Now a great doubt 
remained for me, but while I hesitated, she 
solved it. 

“ My father,” marmured a voice sweeter than 
the ring of silver, and dearer than all sounds to 
me, “ what reward for Reshid Ali?” 

He deliberated, gazing at her anxiously. 
“Yourself, you, Fatima,” he returned, some- 
what timidly, “ you are Reshid Ali’s bride.” 
As*he spoke, the white yashmak, the silver 
gauze, lay flashing on the floor, and Fatima, 


uatingly, while I silently looked upon him. He 


beautiful and peerless as when she first sparkled 
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on my sight from the window—Fatima, my 
Fatima—sprang to my arms. 

Drasour Sala’s liberal dowry bestowed among 
other things on my wife, a palace next bis own, 
the gardens joining, and there I frequently reside. 
Gentlemen, if our customs did not forbid, I 
would invite you all to witness the gambgls of 
my beautiful princess and a half dozen cherubs, 
among whom she is herself the blithest, the 
gayest, and, one would say, the most infantile. 
Still I pursue my affairs in the desert, and often 
in the hot summer months we find cool airs in 
that cliff-sheltered nest, and in the pavilion where 
four months of dreadful imprisonment once ob- 
literated for my wife both night and day. 

When Reshid Ali had finished his story, one 
of his hearers took his nayjilah from his lips,saying, 

“The caravan with which you began your 

‘expedition, did it not start the month of the 
great freshet, in the fifth year of the present sul- 
tan’s reign ?” 

“ The same,” answered Reshid Ali. 

&‘ Ah, I remember it well,” continued the other 
merchant, “I was one of the owners engaged in 
it. We made a good journey.” 

“And I,” said another, “and thou too, 
Babad, and Chasid as well. We four were there.” 

“T recognized you, gentlemen, before I be- 
gan,” said Reshid Ali. “You recalled to me 
this particular adventure.” ° 

“ And how,” said Babad and Chasid together, 
“ how did you know of this retreat of the Caliph 
Hassan, how dared you enter it, and how dared 
you kill his lieutenant ?” 

“ How ?” said Reshid Ali, rising and folding 
his cloak round him as he passed toward the 
door. ‘How?’ said he, pausing and looking 
back over his shoulder. ‘“ Because I am the 
Caliph Hassan!” So saying, he disappeared in 
the throng, and was seen no more at Cairo. 


GRADUATED HOSPITALITY. 


One day Talle had a dozen to 
dinner, after he offered heat 
, to his visitors. “ y Lord Duke,” said he to 
one, with an air of deference, selecting the best 


leasure of offeri 
said, with an affable air, “ Dear Count, may I 
offer you some beef?” With an amiable smile, 
he asked a fourth, “ Baron, will you take some 
beef?” To afifth, who had no title of nobility 
but was an advocate, he said, “M. le Coun- 
seiller, will you have any beef?” Finally, tp the 
tleman at the bottom of the table, pomting to 
dish with his knife, he called out, or 
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PRESENTLY. 

Never say you will do presently what rea- 
son or your Conseieate tells you you should do 
now. No man ever shaped his own destiny, or 
the destinies of others, wisely and well, who dealt 
much in presentlies. Look at Nature. If she 
never hurries, she never postpones. When the 


time arrives for the buds to , they open—for 
the leaves to fall, they fall. Took upward. The 


shining worlds never put off their rising or their 


wun B The comets, even, erratic as they are, 
keep ear ney : and eclipses are 
punctual to 


wa: 
minute. There are no dela 


postpone the ance 
does 80, too uently to his own destruction. 
The drafts drawn by indolence upon the future 
are p sure to be dishonored. Make now 
your er. Do not say you will economize 
presently, for presently you may be bankrupt; 
nor that you will repent or make atonement 

ently, for presently you may be ~ 
in mind the important fact, taught alike by the 
history of nations, rulers, and private individuals, 
that, in at least three cases out of five, presently 
is TOO LATE.—Home Journal. 


DARK HOUBS. 

There are dark hours that mark the history of 
the brightest years. For not a whole month in 
many millions of the past, perhaps, has the sun 
shone brilliantly all the time. And_ there have 
been cold and stormy days in every year. And 
yet the mists and shadows of the darkest hour 
— and fled heedlessly. The most 
cruel ice fetters have been broken and dissolved, 
and the most furious storm loses its power to 
harm. And what a ble is this in human 
life—of our outside world, where the heart works 
in its shadowing of the dark hour, and many a 
cold blast chills the heart to its core. But 
matters it? Manis born a hero, and it is only 
in the darkness and storms that heroism gains its 
—— and best developement, and the storm 

it more rapidly on to its destiny. Despair 
not, then. Neither give up; while one - 
wer is yours, use it. Disappointment wi 
ceatioed. ‘ Mortifying failure may attend this 
effort and that one—but only be honest and strug- 
gle on, and it will work i 
FEE-SIMPLE, 

Real or landed property is either held in fee or 
for an estate of freehold, or for a term of years. 
The fee or fee-simple includes all the interest in 
to us from a very ear! iod, where a judge, 
who indulged himself in the eaphonical og 
“T’d have you to know,” and I'd have you to 
see,” asked a learned sergeant why he had been 
absent when the court required his presence. His 
excuse was that he had been turning the work of 
Coke upon Littleton into verse. The judge called 
for a sample, which the sergeant thus gravely 


= 
| any of the movements . universe | 
been predetermined by the absolute fiat of the 
, Creator. Man, however, being a free agent, can 
: 
‘ 
mr a have the honor of offering you some ‘ 
f?” “My Lord Marquis,” he said, in a 
second, with a gracious smile, ‘‘ may I have the 
1 
vered : 
A tenant in fee-simple is he , 
That need fear neither wind nor weather ; 
beef ?”—French Anecdotes. Lord St. Leonard’s Handy Book. ‘ 


a.) 
AT THE GATE. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


I see the gate half-open swing, 
And then the smiling face of one 
Who waits the setting of the sun 

The footsteps of the loved to bring. 


I think how many years for me 
Stern silence sentinelled the gate; 
That there no smiling one did wait 

The face of the beloved to see. 


Inward, and outward, and around, 
That nameless sense of something lost, 
Or wanted when ’twas needed most, 

And looked for long, yet never found, 


Had sway within my heart. But now, 
How changed !—for from affection’s shrine 
An incense rises so divine, 

That hourly I in worship bow. 


O, travel near, or travel far, 
And seek the hidden things of earth, 
Or go where wondrous deeds have birth, 
Or reach the heart of yonder star, 


And search you early, search you late: 
Yet in your searching ye shall find 
No sweeter face or gentler mind 

Than hers who watches at the gate. 


JENNY’S FAITH, 


BY CHARLES W. DENNETT. 


“ Horrisze! horrible! how can they breathe 
here 

“ There’s a good many breathes here, Euny.” 

“O, but these awful bars! these awful passa- 
ges! God help the poor prisoners |” 

“They shouldn’t come here then, Euny,” re- 
turned the man, shortly. 

“O, but some of them, some of them are inno- 
cent.” 

“P’raps so, p’raps not. Any rate, they’re 
considered so till they’re proved guilty. Here’s 
a condemned cell; would you wish to see it ?” 

“O, Heavens! there’s a man in it.” 

“To be sure—and we've got more of ’em with 
men in ’em. He’s to be hung this day week !” 

“Mercy! mercy! to be hung in the air—to be 
choked to death !” 

“ That’s the way we finish ’em,” said the man, 
coolly. “It’s hard for the poor devils to stand 
there and count the days. He doesn’t seem to 
care though—sometimes he’s whistling, merry as 
a lark.” 


JENNY’S FAITH. 


“ All but the show of courage, depend upon it. 
He must suffer.” 

“O, no! He’s a villain, that fellow is. Suffer! 
Why, he’s condemned for two capital murders, 
and three more he’s suspected of.” 

“ The wicked wretch !” exclaimed Eugenia. 

“Guess he is. Sympathy is all wasted on 
such ascamp. Has clergymen in there every 
day praying with him. Makes half of ’em think 
he’s converted, and the other half he drives off 
by swearing at ’em.” 

“Tsn’t he insane ?” 

“Insane! Yes, with wickedness. Did you 
see him scowl as I went by? Wouldn’t he like 
the pleasure of finishing me? Well, I guess he 
would. That’s a case I pity now, ever in that 
cell.” 

“Heavens! Mr. Linden, there’s a beautiful 
face at the bars—a woman’s face.” 

“T know it. That’s his sweetheart.” 

“ Whose sweetheart ?” 

“Why, the man that’s suspected of murder, 
and all but condemned. To-morrow I suppose 
they’ll clap on the verdict. Then, nothing re- 
mains but the black cap and rope-collar.” 

“ What, is he a murderer? O, what a lovely 
face that woman has!” 

“ Yes, she’s a beauty, there’s no mistake—a 
good girl, too—a poor, virtuous, hard-working 
girl. I’m sorry for her. I’ve known her ever 
since she was that high, and I dare say, there 
aint hardly her equal for beauty and goodness. 
She’s a vest-maker—supports her old mother, 
and was just getting ready to be married. Poor 
thing, it’s enough to make anybody’s heart ache!” 

“ And he.” 

“ Well, I never heard anything against him, 
probably nobody else. He’s an industrious young 
fellow—has worked hard and earned good wages. 
He was just going out West, when it happened, 
to buy him a snug little spot of land and settle 
there. She told me all about it—how they were 
going to carry the old mother with them. It’s 
a hard trial—a hard trial.” The old man sighed. 
“I wonder it don’t kill her, but she looks cheer- 
ful and happy, and says he wont be hung. He 
thinks he shall. I must say circumstances are 
mightily ag@inst him—mightily against him.” 

“ And he—is he anyways fine-looking ?” 

“You shall see, if you wish. They are in 
rather a larger cell than the others, and she will 
be pleased to speak with you, no doubt. She is 
there sometimes two or three hours. Poor girl! 
poor girl!” 

The jailer and his lady friend turned a short 
corner, and came upon the parallel passage, 
where the young mechanic was imprisoned. 
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“ Jenny,” said the jailer, in a fatherly, kindly 
voice, “ this lady would like to speak with you.” 

Eugenia blushed, feeling somewhat awkward, 
thus introduced, but she made some common- 
place remark, to which the young girl answered 
with pretty, smiling modesty. If Jenny had 
looked beautiful across the passage, how much 
more so did she appear as Eugenia saw her face 
to face. A fair, smooth complexion, large, 
hazel eyes, brown hair banded neatly back, a 
soft, peachy pink on either cheek, and an ex- 
pression of sweet intelligence diffused over all— 
this was the face of Jenny. In her hand she 
held some work upon which she appeared to 
have been busily engaged. A little further back 
stood Henry Islington. He was tall, slender, 
and exceedingly good-looking. There was noth- 
ing striking in his countenance, save the deep 
sadness by which it was overspread. Eyes and 
hair were very dark, and his mouth was especially 
firm and well shaped. Pen and paper were on 
the table beside him, and he had evidently been 
writing. He, too, spoke to Eugenia in a voice 
very low, and as sad as his face. 

Poor Eugenia! The sight overcame her. She 
was hardly more than a child yet, scarcely six- 
teen, and very impressible. The dark eyes of 


the young man, so sorrowful, were impressed 
upon her heart, her memory. 
“He cannot be guilty!’ she said, with vehe- 


mence, as they moved away. “I don’t wonder 
she believes him innocent—I would, too—I would 
take my work and sit with him. O, poor fellow !” 
And she burst into tears. . 

“I don’t know what to say,” replied the jailer, 
dubiously shaking his head. ‘‘ There’s no such 
thing as judging by their looks. We've hung as 
fine appearing fellows as him, but I’m inclined to 
believe Henry Islington is innocent, because— 
well, hang it, it aint like him, that’s the fact. 
He came of good stock, too, and there was never 
any disgrace in his family. The Lord pity his 
brother, if he is executed! The poor fellow is 
nigh about crazy.” 

“ And is he accused of murder ?” 

“ Yes; and pretty nigh convicted, too. I ex- 
pect to-morrow to put him in the condemned 

_ cell—to-morrow, or the day after. Kk’ll go agin 
my heart dreadfully, for I’ve known him ever 
since he was a baby. 

“ You see,” continued the jailer, after locking 
the last door, and seating his pretty niece in his 
own pleasant office, “the young man that’s killed 
and this young man were cronies till Burgess saw 
Jenny Anderson, when he was silly enough to 

fallin love with her. Well, instead of acting 
like a man, when he knew that Henry was en- 
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gaged to her, he acted like a fool—tried to cut 
Henry out, you see. That naturally angered 
Henry, though he acted very well about it—for 
he’s a generous fellow, and no doubt pitied him, 
—until Burgess began to throw out some hints 
that were unfavorable to the girl. Then Henry 
got mad, stinging mad, but still he kept his hands 
off. Burgess grew more and more insane, how- 
ever. He visited Jenny at all times, till his 
strange conduct began to frighten her. He laid 
himself along places where she was going, and 
came out all of a passion-like, begging her to 
love him; giving out insinuations about Henry. 

Well, one day he carried this thing too far, 
and Jenny went and told it to Henry. I wish 
she’d come to me; I’d stopped it. But women 
are imprudent sometimes, as well as men. Hen- 
ry didn’t take that very calmly—he had hard 
words with the fellow, and there came near being 
a fight. It was stopped in time, however, but 
not before Henry, in his anger, had said some 
very hard things, that go agin him now. 

“Well, ’twasn’t more than a fortnight after 
that, Burgess was found dead in his bed, struck 
hrough to the heart with a knife. He had been 
behaving singular for some days, but nobody had 
seen that Henry took any notice of it. On the 
day before the night of the murder, it seems he 
had sent Jenny an insulting letter, which was 
read in evidence yesterday in court. Well, as 
I said, he was found murdered. Blood was 
tracked to the door of Henry’s room— they 
boarded in the same house—blood was found on 
Henry’s shirt, face and hands, and a knife was 
stuck in an old stove among the ashes, that was 
covered with blood—and that knife had Henry 
Islington’s initials on its haft, cut in deep. An- 
other knife was found under the bed of the mur- 
dered man. That’s the whole story. A fine 
fellow roomed with Henry. He says he woke 
at the same time Henry did, roused by his ex- 
clamation—‘ My God! what is the matter with 
me?’ He says he never saw such a horrified 
face, and you can’t make him believe poor Hen- 
ry had any hand in it atall. In fact, they have 
tried hard to clear the poor fellow, but his threats 
—very unwise they were,—the letter that Jenny 
had shown him, the knife, the tracks, all go 
against him, although it is thought that he must 
have done it in his sleep, to go back to bed in 
that fashion. It’s six months now; the lawyers 
have put it off, and put it off, in hopes that some- 
thing would turn up to clear him, but nothing 
has as yet, and I’m afraid nothing will.” 

Eugenia sat and listened with tearful eyes, and 
when she went away, carried the impression of 
the sorrowful face home with her. Meantime 


Jenny stitched away in the dim cell, and Henry 
wrote. There had been a long silence. It was 
broken by Jenny, who said, in a light, cheerful 
tone: 

““Wasn’t that a pretty young lady, Henry?” 

“ Very,” was his reply. Then, pausing sud- 
denly, he laid down his pen, saying: “Jenny, 
can’t you possibly realize the danger I am in ?”’ 

“Don’t believe anything about it,” said Jenny, 
quietly, and in the same cheerful tone. 

“But, my dear girl, you must. My lawyer 
told me this morning that I was as good as con- 
victed.. Llove you for your faith in my inno- 
cence, your faith that it will be proved—but, 
alas, dear Jenny, there is—no hope !” 

He bowed his head on his hands. Jenny 
looked at him once ; all her face quivered with 
anguish, but with an almost superhuman effort 
she commanded her features again. 

“There is hope!” she said, stoutly. “I wish 
you could feel it as Ican. I wish you could see 
into the misty future as God has given me to 
see.” 

“Jenny, when I am gone you will copy this, 
and send it round to those who loved me,” he 
said, gathering up the manuscript. 

“ You will outlive me,” she said, quietly. 

“Strange you are so blind to my danger— 
strange you will not see where I stand. But, 
Jenny, if I do die—that horrible death—” he 
shuddered—* there will come a time when my 
innocence shall be proved clear as the noon-day.” 

“ You will not die. Your innocence will be 
proved —even when you stand—” Her lip 
quivered now, her chin trembled convulsively. 

“ Jenny—Jenny, my brave girl—my beautiful 
beloved, you do fear, but you would hide it from 
me. That is well,” he said, as she fell sobbing 
into his arms. ‘ Your heart would break, Jen- 
ny, if you did not weep.” 

She looked up, smiling even through the falling 
tears, as she exclaimed : 

“My faith is just as strong as it ever was. 
God will interpose !” 

Henry Islington was convicted. He sat in 
the condemned cell. By permission Jenny was 
with him sometimes. Her face was a shade 
paler, but her smile was just as sweet. She talked 
in a low, earnest voice—she sang to him, read to 
him. There were many visitors called to see 
him, among them several clergymen. To them 
he always said, “I am ready. Aninnocent man, 
who has feared his God and loved his neighbor 
as himself, need not tremble at the prospect of 
death.” His calmness, his resignation, were the 
theme of all tongues. His spiritual advisers had 
no doubt of his genuine piety. 
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Jenny still said, “ he will never be hung.” It 
seemed almost a mania born of despair, this 
desperate belief. It made stout men weep to see 


her shining eyes—to hear her quiet protestations. - 


“But to-morrow, my dear child,” some one 
would say, as the time lessened, “he will perish, 
nothing can save him. You had better prepare 
your mind for the worst.” 

To which herreply was: ‘“ To-morrow night 
he will be with me, his innocence proclaimed.” 

“ Will she kill herself ?”’ they asked each other. 

The fatal day came. How bright, how beau- 
tiful the morning was! Earth never seemed 
more regal. The birds sang, the sun spread his 
luminous mantle over the green fields, the flow- 
ers gave their sweet and subtle odors to the 
breeze. Forth from the cell window looked the 
man who was condemned t® die. He was still 
calm, still serene, thinking with wonder over his 
last interview with Jenny. How could she smile 
when he held her to his bursting heart for the 
last time? How could she leave him with that 
unclouded face? Well, Heaven was kind if it 
spared her one pang. Then he looked at him- 
self, held out his strong right arm, corded with 
sinews, struck his feet boldly against the flags as 
he walked, and murmured : 

“Young, healthy, strong—O, my God, what 
a fate ”’ Tears and groans convulsed him—pray- 
er calmed him. 

The hour drew near. All the preliminaries 
were gone through with. Some superhuman: 
strength was surely given him. The jailer gazed 
at him with awe and dashed away tear after tear. 

“ How is it, Henry?” he asked, when he could 
command his voice. 

“ Well, well,” replied the young man, with 
slow, prolonged utterance. ‘“ My poor Jenny— 
see to her;” the lip trembled. The jailer took 
his hand with almost a crushing pressure. 

“T'll do it, Henry Islington!” he said,—“T’ll 
do it. My own daughter sha’n’t have more care.” 

“ Thank you—now I am ready.” 

He stood out there in the bold sunlight—his 
face lofty, beaming with a strange light. They 
were adjusting the rope, when orders were given 
to suspend the execution—to lead the condemned 
man back to his cell. There was great shouting. 
Henry Islington looked about him like a man 
lost to the things of this world. He was not 

prepared for life. 

“ God be thanked, boy,” said the jailer, as he 
washed his hand again—he could hardly speak— 

“there’s a chance of your acquittal, after all— 
more than a chance.” 

“Tell Jenny !” cried Henry, as he fell fainting 


in the jailer’s arms. 
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Only that morning had a good ship arrived 
from sea, after a six months’ voyage. The first 
thing that the sailor calls for, if he is a good in- 
dustrious man, is the newspaper. 

Jack Bunce was second mate of the Neptune. 
_ It was eleven o’clock before he had a chance at 
’ the “ Daily News,” and there he read a summary 
of the trial, deportment of the prisoner up to 
nine 0’clock, etc., etc. No sooner had his eye 
gathered in the most important testimony, than 
he sprang into the cabin like one mad. 

“Hold, Jack! What are you rummaging 
about ?” asked the first officer. 

“ Don’t say a word to me, captain, for Heav- 
en’s sake,” cried Jack ; “ they’re hanging an in- 
nocent man!” And out he: dashed again, hav- 
ing donned a long-shore hat and coat. 

Up to the mayor’s office ran Jack, out of 
breath, gasping, choking, as he cried, “I’m Jack 
Bunce, second mate of the Neptune—just got in. 
You’re hanging the wrong man ; he’s as inno- 
cent as a baby; I'll prove it.” 

And while Jack told his story the messengers 
were sent to remand Henry Islington to jail. 

Shall I tell you in Jack’s own words ? 

“Jim Burgess was always a crazy fellow, I tell 
you, your honor; I aint no manner of a doubt 
about it, not a mite. I board at Colonel Spring- 
er’s when I’m at home, cause you see I aint one 
of them low sort of sailors as can go anywhere. 
I knew all about the fun. Henry’s sweetheart 
was a pretty fair girl, worth a quarrel or two. 
But, well there, be blessed if ever I thought he’d 
do it! Burgess came to me one night—I was 
getting ready to go to sea then. Yes, it was the 
fifteenth of February—squally weather—two days 
afore I went. Says he: 

“* Jack, do you want to know how I’ll have 
revenge out of Hen Islington ?” 

“ Said I, ‘No, Jim, you better let him alone. 
You had no right to bother him in the first place.’ 

“*T don’t care,’ says he, ‘I tell you I’ll be re- 
venged, and I’ll do it this way. I’ll get bullock’s 
blood—no I wont, I’ll draw my own, I know 
how to do it—’ Them’s the exact language he 
used. ‘I'll get his knife,’—Lord, he swore in- 
fernally—‘ and I’ll track his floor, and daub his 
shirt and hands, and then I’ll stab here.’ Then 
he laughed, with his hand on his heart. It almost 
made my hair rise to hear him ; it sounded more 
like the yell of a mad dog. 

“ Says I, ‘Burgess, you're a fool for telling it,’ 
never once supposing, you see, that the fellow 
was in earnest. Well, I went to my mother’s 
that night, to say good-by, and I told my cousin 
that was there courtin’ Ann—that’s my sister— 
and I told Ann too. 


JENNY’S FAITH. 


“ Says I, ‘do you suppose he would ever at- 
tempt any such thing ?” 

“ Says Zeb, ‘ no,’—that’s Zebulon, my cousin, 
a foremast hand on board the Neptune— he’s 
always talking in that light-headed way.’ 

“ There, there’s my story. You can send for 
Zeb, who went to Taunton this morning, before 
he or I read the news about it; you can send for 
Ann, who’s been gone six months to the West, 
and didn’t git home till yesterday, to be in time 
for the Neptune. What I’ve told you is a fact. 
I’m second mate of the Neptune, and folks will 
tell you down our way what a character I bear 
for veracity—and any of my shipmates—ask ’em. 
I tell you Hen Islington is as innocent as the un- 
born baby. You’ll hang one of the best men, 
your honor, God ever made, if you hang him.” 

The story was so coherent, the sailor’s manner 
so truthful, his character so far above reproach, 
that every word carried weight in court. His 
sister, blushing like a peony, gave the same evi- 
dence, although there had been no collusion—so 
did his cousin. Indeed it was one of those cases 
where everybody was willing to be convinced, 
from the judge down to the shoe-black, who had 
heardghe progress of the trial from an intelligent 
newsboy. The prisoner was dismissed with a 
verdict of not guilty in deed or intention. 

How shall I describe the meeting between Jen- 
ny and her lover? She, poor thing, who had 
kept herself so calm during the whole terrible 
ordeal, shricked like one in delirium when she 
saw him, still pale, but restored to life and to 
honor. It was even feared for some little time 
that her brain was shocked, her reason shattered. 
In the excess of her joy her life had nearly paid 
the forfeit. 

“Was my faith in vain ?” she asked, again and 
again. “Are you not sorry you doubted me? 
Did I not say God would be with us?” 

Henry was fully remunerated by generous men 
for all he had lost. Jenny was presented with a 
beautiful silver pitcher, on which was wrought 
the form of a kneeling girl, smiling towards 
heaven—underneath, the inscription “Jenny’s 
faith.” 

Henry was given a frame-house complete, to 
carry with him to the West, and on one bright 
summer’s evening the two fond hearts were 
united at the residence of a gentleman who had 
taken a more than ordinary interest in the trial, 
and used great exertions to clear him. They 
are to-day citizens of a thriving town in the land 
towards the setting sun, and Henry Islington is 
in a fair way of being elected representative of 
the State of O—.” Thus Jenny’s faith was not 
in vain. 
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PASSING AWAY. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


But yesterday how bright his eye, 
As, resting on the scenes he lowed, 
It told the full heart’s ecstacy, 
Which thus their cherished beauty moved. 
How is it now?—dull, cold and pale 
Expression, thought and beauty gone. 
O, language feebly tells the tale 
Of joys that with the loved are flown! 


0, who that knew that living form, 
Moving in earth’s glad scenes of light, 
Saw that so soon the cloud and storm 
Would cast o’er it the shades of night! 
Who that had marked the beaming eye, 
And that white brow so calmly fair, 
Could dream the spirit thus would fly, 
And leave the wreck that slumbers there? 


And who was he that so began 

His early day in joy and mirth : 
The race of being briefly ran, 

And left so soon the scenes of earth? 
Stranger, we only know that he 

Was one who came and went—we know 
That the worn frame is silently 
* Borne to its resting-place below. 


We only know that he was one 
Of many that are daily seen, 

Whose sands of life so swift are run, 
Men marvel they have ever been. 

That he had hopes we doubt not, too, 
For all have felt their kindly sway ; 

Passions, for these all beings know; 
Griefs, they are scattered o’er our way. 


He mingled with this earth’s vain show, 
And found it wearisome as vain ; 
Had pleasures, too—and in their flow 
He quenched remembrance of the pain. 
°Twas his to drink the bitter wave f 
That flows from chilled affection’s scorn ; 
Yet madly sought the smile that gave 
To his lone heart a deeper thorn. 


But more than this we know not!—where 
The wearied spirit’s lot is cast, 
Or what its thoughts or feelings are— 

We only feel its woes are past. 
Past—for though bright the path he trod, 
Yet darkness sometimes hung above ; 
And in some new and bright abode, 
We know his home is one of love. 


> 
+ > 


Heine says, each country has its peculiar cook- 
ery and its peculiar contem- 
plated from a high idealized stand-point, the wo- 
men everywhere have a certain agreement with 
the cookery of the omer The English wonien, 
healthy, solid and , are like their food, and 
ao women all taste, grace and elegance, 
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BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 


Mine was a sorrowful childhood. I was but 
seven years old when the angel of mercy, Death, 
led my poor mother to her long Sabbath in the 
grave, and to this day the memory of that be- 
loved parent is associated with pain, for I feel 
that she lay down broken-hearted to her eternal 
sleep. Being early affected by surrounding cir- 
cumstances, my heart grew old with the griefs of 
age, and with the utter despair of sorrowing 
childhood, I yielded up my faith of ever knowing 
happiness in this world. 

Of my father I have little to say, but that his 
unfortunate addiction to the wine cup was the 
cause of all our misfortunes. My heart has 
kept no sweet remembrance of home, for mine 
was one in name alone. We lived in a narrow, 
straggling, dismal street in the great city of New 
York. The old wooden house that scarcely 
sheltered us was the most dilapidated dwelling 
in this wretched neighborhood. There my poor 
mother breathed her last, and with her dying 
blessing consigned me to the care of my father’s 
only sister. 

In that solemn hour that husband and father 
was revelling with his boon companions, uncon- 
scious of the heavy grief that awaited him on his 
return home near midnight. My aunt knew his 
step, and met him at the threshold, telling him 
that all was over. “Poor Catharine is dead!” 
she sobbed. He heard her with a vacant look, 
as if he knew not the sad import of her words, 
then suddenly comprehending the truth, he 
rushed into the room, and holding the lamp over 
the bed, gazed breathlessly on the dead face of 
his wife, whose saintly spirit may have been 
pleading for him at that moment, where a sin- 
ner’s repentance makes joy among angels. . 


“This is my work!” he cried with a sudden ~ 


burst of anguish. “O, Catharine, my wife! I 
broke your heart! I crushed its life out by slow 
degrees—that heart, so fond, so forgiving, bear- 
ing with heavenly patience the wrongs of my in- 
fliction—” The lamp fell from his hand and he 
lay senseless on the floor. 

The remorse of that hour was short-lived, and 
but a few weeks had elapsed when he returned 
to his old habits. I dare not conjecture what 
would have become of me then in my forlorn 
state, but for the motherly care of my good 
Aunt Betsey Clyne. Previous to the death of 
my mother, my aunt had been living at C—, 
in the capacity of housekeeper to a wealthy in- 
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valid bachelor, but casting aside all thoughts of 
* self, she resigned her pleasant and lucrative situ- 
ation to toil for her poor brother and his helpless 
orphan. My father’s unfortunate failing caused 
her the keenest sorrow, but his peremptory man- 
ner forbade expostulation. Resigning herself 
sorrowfully to the belief that he was utterly irre- 
claimable, she sought with love to redeem my 
lonely heart from its premature affliction. 

My aunt had been with us three years when 
my father’s constitution yielded to the destroyer, 
intemperance—I thank God that he died a true 
penitent. Every word of love addressed to me 
by my father during the closing days of his life, 
more than repaid me for his past neglect, and 
never was I aware of the depth of filial love that 
lay chilled within my heart, until his first fond 
look unsealed the fountain frozen for years to 
flow and sparkle evermore. 

Scarcely were the last sad rites paid to my 
poor father’s remains, when my aunt was advised 
by her acquaintances to return to her old place 
in C——, and resign me to the care of my moth- 
er’s relatives, who were in affluent circumstances. 
To this she replied, that as long as she could 
work for my support, I should never beg for 
charity from my cold-hearted relatives. Young 
as I was, I appreciated her sacrificing love for 
her poor desolate niece. I was aware that my 
mother had never applied for assistance to her 
family, when for weary years gaunt poverty sat 
beside her on the hearthstone, for well she knew 
that vain would have been her plaintive knock at 
the marble doors of their hearts. By her mar- 
. Tiage with my father, who was but an humble 
mechanic, she became an outcast from the roof 
tree, that had sheltered her childhood. Her 
parents never forgave her, and dying soon after 
they bequeathed all that they possessed to their 
only son, who continued to cherish the most im- 
placable resentment towards my unoffending 
mother. “She dishonored the family by her low 
marriage,” said he, “and I disown her forever.” 
My father, as I have heard, then presented a fine 
specimen of manly beauty, while he possessed a 
cultivated mind and a conscience free as a child’s. 
The first year of their married life was as bright 
as the sunshine of love could make it, but, one 
evil companion effected his ruin. Insensibly, as 
it were, he was led through the open gates of de- 
struction, and, having once passed their fatal 
bounds, he was utterly powerless to retrace his 
steps ; and like millions, who had entered in be- 
fore him, he perished. 

Shortly after my father’s death my aunt re- 
moved to neat but humble lodgings in a pleas- 
anter locality, and being an adept at the needle, 
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she earned sufficient for our support. We had 
been living on in this way for about four years, 
when a circumstance occurred, which marred our 
peace at the time. One serene afternoon an ele- 
gant private carriage drew up before the door of 
our humble home, a lady and gentleman alight- 
ed, and immediately after our landlady ushered 
them into our only apartment. 

My uncle, Lemuel Law, Esq., was tall of 
stature, with a thin, sallow visage, which had an 
expression at once cold, haughty and repelling. 
His wife, who was still handsome, though she 
had passed the “ guif of thirty,” was no less un- 
prepossessing than her husband, pride—the igno- 
ble pride of wealth—being stamped in every 
lineament of her face. Yet, dressed with fault- 
less taste, she was really a distingué-looking 
woman. 

The object of their visit was soon made known. 
My uncle, who was the last surviving member of 
his family, being childless, wished to adopt me 
on conditions that I was to hold no further inter- 
course with my father’s family. Alike formal in 
their manner towards me, my uncle and aunt ap- 
peared almost unconscious of the presence of my 
dear Aunt Betsey, whose painful embarrassment 
in the presence of my arrogant relatives was re- 
ceived by them as a tacit acquiescence to their 


proposal. 


Passing some rude and unfeeling remarks on 
the poverty of the place, with a condescending 
air Mrs. Law asked me how I should like a home 
in M—— Square. “ It will bea change indeed,” 
she said, with a half-pitying, half-contemptuous 
glance around the room. Without waiting for a 
reply, she turned to my uncle and remarked that 
I bore a strong family likeness to him. 

“She looks like her mother, as she appeared 

at her age,” he returned. “I hope she does not’ 
resemble her in mind as well as person.” This 
was said bitterly. 
. “If I had a disposition like my dear mother, 
sir,” I exclaimed, my eyes filling with tears of 
indignation, “‘ I would be everything that is good 
and beautiful.” 

A sneering smile was on his lips as he turned, 
to his wife, and addressed her in an undertone. 
Mrs. Law made some gestures of impatience, and 
I heard her say in a tart tone, “It was against 
my will that you came here.” She rose up sud- 
denly, saying to me that she would send a dress- 
maker immediately with materials to prepare a 
suitable attire for my appearance in my new 
home. 

“But my Aunt Betsey, ma’am,” I faltered, 
my heart stung with grief and disappointment 
at my aunt’s unbroken silence. 
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“, she shall have no cause to regret you, 
child,” broke in my uncle, “and as your hands 
testify, I think you have seen few idle hours. 
Madam,” he continued in a haughty tone, “ what 
remuneration do you expect for your care of my 
niece ?” 

Opening his portly wallet he approached my 
aunt, who, with a fi indignant face rejected 
‘his proffered gold ; bounding to her side I 
cried : 

“0, aunt, my own dear aunt, speak and tell 
me if you wish me to remain with you ?” 

Pressing my hands caressingly, she said with 
a sigh : 

“Your uncle can do more for you, Bertha, 
than it will ever be in my power todo. I can 
but love you, my darling.” 

My doubts dispersed, I wished for no other as- 
surance than that it was for my welfare that my 
aunt had given her silent assent to our separa- 
tion. Had my uncle and aunt met me with love, 
I would not leave her, who had been to me as a 
mother. The proud indifference with which they 
treated her, their cruel proposal that I should 
part from her to know her no more, thrilled me 
with generous indignation. Looking up into 
their frowning faces I declared that nothing 
could ever induce me to leave my Aunt 
Betsey. 

“Her mother’s counterpart in obstinacy and 
mean ideas.” My uncle muttered this between 
his teeth, then with a heightened color he re- 
sumed, “Do you know, miss, that you injure 
yourself alone, when—” 

“Lemuel Law,” interrupted his wife, angrily, 
“you forget yourself! Leave her to the life for 
which she is fitted.” 

“ Are you aware that—that my intention of 
adopting her is known to several of our friends 
and acquaintances? What will people say?” 
Losing all control of his temper he stamped 
impatiently on the floor. 

Pale and agitated my Aunt Betsey broke the 
silence that followed, and in mournful accents 
that seemed to rebel against the low uttered 
words, said ; 

“ ] will not stand between you and the happy 
future opening on your young life—a future that 
will give to you all the advantages of an educa- 
tion, whick, alas, it is notin my power to bestow. 
Your uncle—I hope—will not persevere in his 
determination to estrange the love of my darling 
from—” She broke down. 

“QO, aunt, say no more,” I cried, “for I will 
never leave you.” 

The door closed with a loud bang upon my 
offended relatives, and pressed to my aunt’s 
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heart I listened to her blessed words, that the 
will of Heaven alone should part us. 


The March wind moaned mournfully without, 
and rattled the window sashes as if pleading for 
admittance, which it partially gained through the 
crevices of the ill set window fiames. Chilled 
by its breath, I tremblingly drew nearer to 
dying embers in the stove. My aunt slept 
uneasy sleep of illness. For six dreary months 
she had lain on her bed a helpless invalid, in 
meek resignation bearing her sufferings. Worn 
and weak as I was from long and weary watch- 
ing, for I was her only attendant, I sat unmind- 
ful of physical suffering, thought was my deepest 
pain. Since my aunt’s illness she had been 
drawing her scanty savings from the bank, and, 
as the necessaries of life were at prices that ren- 
dered purchase almost impossible to the poor, 
her anxieties increased as her funds diminished. 
I was now not “sweet,” but sad sixteen, for 
such to me was that “laughing time.” It added 
to my care and anxiety that as yet I was of no 
pecuniary assistance to my poor aunt, but in her 
helpless state my time was principally devoted 
to her, so that I had no opportunity t& seek for 
some light employment. 

“Bertha—” At that feeble voice I started 
from my sad revery, and going to the bedside I 
observed that she had been weeping, traces of 
tears were fresh upon her pale cheeks. “Ber- 
tha, my darling, you will soon be released from 
your burden of care. Your poor aunt will not 
weary you much longer.” 

“O, aunt, why do you speak so?” I cried, re- 
proachfully. “If you die I have nothing to live 
for. No one cares for me but you, aunt.” 

“ Bertha, my dear child, it is breaking my 
heart to see you grown so pale and thin from 
hard work and confinement. Your constitution 
gives way under such labor as you perform. It 
was not till yesterday that I learnt from Mrs, 
Eems, our new neighbor, how you spend the 
time when I do not need your assistance. O, 
my darling, how it grieved me to think that when 
you ought to have been out recovering your lost 
strength, you were wearing your young life away 
with hard work. Look at your poor hands—O, 
how it goes to my heart to see them grown so 
large and coarse! When Mrs. Eems was prais- 
ing your industrious habits, she expressed her 
surprise that with your other duties you could 
do the washing and house cleaning. You need 
not have done so, Bertha,” continued my aunt, 
reproachfully, “ didn’t I supply you with money 
to pay old Polly for doing such work ?” 

“ Dear aunt, I could not conscientiously spend 
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the money which you earned and saved to pay 
for having it done, when I was able to do it. 
Besides, Aunt Betsey, the money, if thus ex- 
pended, could not have provided for you the 
of which you steed tn 
“Bertha, I am very ill, give me a drink,” 
gasped my aunt, overpowered by the exertion of 


ng. 

Trembling with apprehension, I administered 
& cordial, which partially revived her, and soon 
after she fell into an uneasy slumber. 

Through all that long night, I watched beside 
my beloved aunt, listening to her frequent moan- 
ing, while I endeavored to banish from my mind 
the harrowing thought that death might soon 
take her from me. At length, towards morning, 
tired nature sank exhausted into the arms of the 
beneficent angel, sleep, and walking in the sun- 
shine of dreamland, I forgot the inverted seasons 
of my heart,winter howling there instead of spring. 

Merciful and inscrutable are the ways of Prov- 
idence. A few days effected a favorable change 
in my aunt’s health, her cheerfulness returned, 
and there was day again in our little home. 

The first of May was ushered in with the 
softest of breezes, and blandest of skies. Chil- 
@ dren were abroad sporting in the streets with 

hearts as bright as the sweet May sunshine itself. 
Themselves were like sunbeams playing amid the 
dark forms that passed and repassed on the side- 
walk, some bent with age, but many with care. 
My aunt who was now enabled to arise for a few 
hours, each day, was seated in an easy chair 
which Dr. Blount, her physician, had kindly sent 
her. I sat at the window, unmindful of the 
bright season, for my spirits were weighed down 
with care and anxiety, thinking of our failing 
means of support and the poverty-shadowed fa- 
ture arising before us. To my aunt’s repeated 
wish that I should go out and take a walk I 
yielded reluctantly, as I felt averse to leaving her 
alone. But I had another object in view. It 
was my intention to seek for employment at the 
establishment from which my aunt had obtained 
needle-work. 

I went out into the sunshine and free air, and 


the influence which they possessed over me was 
delightful and exhilarating. My heart beat 
lightly as if with joy, and the bleak memories 
that were ever busy in its chambers, weaving 
shrouds in which to bury each hewborn hope of 
the present, slept for the while: Mentally asking 
the blessing of Heaven on my newly-conceived 
resolution, I bent my steps towards the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Grip & Hardman. 

A start, and the ready tears trembling on my 
eyelids may have revealed my deep and sad dis- 
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my met with a 

“We never give work to stran- 
eo said pom senior partner, turning away, 
while his cold, deliberate tones sank heavily upon 
my heart. But poverty stared me in the face, 
and struggling against the pride that prompted 
me to depart without again meeting the look of 
suspicion and contempt with which the moneyed 
man regarded me—a poor, shabbily attired girl 
seeking for the means of subsistence—I followed 
him into the counting-room. Perceiving the 
presence of another, I stood at the door hesitat- 


ing to enter, but that hurried glance revealed to 


me that he was young, with a peculiarly pleasing 
expression of countenance. I have great faith 
in the “ human face divine,” and at that moment 
I felt strangely and irresistibly attracted towards 
that calm, intellectual student, for, as such I 
deemed him. The magnetism of my unconscious 
look caused him to lift his eyes from the paper 
which he was reading, and, at that quick, earn- 
est glance I felt the warm blood tinge my cheeks. 
Mr. Grip perceived me now. Apologizing for 
my intrusion, with trembling accents, I recalled 
my aunt to his memory, telling him that she had 
been in his employment for nearly five years and 
had always given satisfaction. “I hope, sir,”,I 
faltered, “that you will net consider me as a 
stranger.” 

As I looked into his stony face I felt that my 
appeal was allin vain. Pained and mortified, I 
scarcely heard him say that if I called in about 
six weeks he might be able to give me employ- 
ment; but, that he would require a deposite for 
any work I should receive. I felt that the eyes 
of the other were upon me, and yielding to an 
unaccountable impulse I lifted mine to his face. 
Never shall I forget the look of kindness and 
sympathy that beamed upon me, and with a 


strange commingling of disappointment and un- 
defined pleasure in my heart, I stood again in 
the street uncertain whither to turn. 

Burns, in his great humanity, has frequently 
said that he could not conceive a more mortifying 
picture of human life, than a man seeking em- 
ployment. How far more painfal is the position 
of a tender woman in a like situation! Bitterly 
did I feel this, as after begging from store to 
store for leave to toil, and having the poor peti- 
tion spurned, I hurried homeward, fearing that I 
had neglected my poor aunt by my prolonged 
absence. As I entered the street in which we 
lived, I observed with surprise and alarm a horse 
and chaise drawn up in front of the house. A 
glance showed me that it was not Dr. Blount’s ; 
at the same time I recollected that’ on the occa- 
sion of his last visit he mentioned that on this 


week he would be in Albany, attending a meet- 
ing of the medical faculty. My fears increased 
as on entering the house I encountered a gentle- 
man, a stranger to me, coming from my aunt’s 
apartment. 

“Another physician has been called—O, my 
poor aunt!” I gasped. With trembling steps I 
entered the room. My aunt still reclined in her 
easy chair, her eyes were closed, but her lips 
moved as if in prayer. The expression of her 
face was that of joy unspeakable as she turned to 
me and said in a broken voice : 

“ Bertha, my love, there are tears in your eyes 
—you look worn and weak. Thank God, my 
darling, for your days of toil are at an end.” 

“QO, aunt, what do you mean?” I cried, 
throwing my arms around her. Returning my 
caress she said : 

“ Poor Mr. Wise, whose housekeeper I was 
before the death of your dear mother, is no 
more.” Wiping the tears from her eyes she 
continued, “ The executor of his will has just 
been here, and informed me that Mr. Wise be- 
queathed me seventy thousand dollars.” 

Dear reader, you can imagine the effect this 
communication had upon me. Though Mr. 
Wise's disposition was kind and charitable, my 
aunt had incurred his displeasure by resigning 
the charge of his household in the time of our 
troubles and loss. His munificent bequest proved 
how entirely he had forgiven her. That night 
we sat up later than usual, my aunt relating to 
me many instances of Mr. Wise’s benevolence, 
and, for the first time I learned that formerly he 
had made an offer of his hand and heart, which 
she gratefully declined. In her seventeenth year 
my aunt was to have been united to one whom 
she had known and loved since childhood. Her 
wedding mofning found her awaiting her beloved 
with feelings that come but once in a lifetime. 


Alas, he never came! He was instantly killed 
by a fall from his horse when hastening to join 
her, whose young life was so early blighted. 
Her first love was her last; and with a sublime 
resignation her widowed heart looked upward 
through all the storms of years, waiting for the 
hour that would unite her to him who had gone 


before her to heaven. 


Time passed on. My aunt and myself were 
domiciled beneath the hospitable roof of Dr. 
Blount. The cheerfulness which she now exper- 
ienced was more effective in restoring her health 
than the skill of the kind physician, who was 
unremitting in his attentions. My aunt’s greatest 
desire was for my welfare, and she now had me 
instructed in the varied accomplishments that 
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give toa refined woman such powers of attrac- 
tion. Among my school companions was one of 
those rare beings, who, insensibly as it were, 
draw all hearts towards them, winning even the 
cold and proud to own the power of love. 

Emily Ladd was an only child, and the joy 
and pride of her loving parents. From the first 
I felt attracted towards her, while she forsook 
her lively companions for my more thoughtful 
society, and before long we regarded each other 
with the sweet, cherishing love of sisters. 

Two years sufficed for me to graduate from 
Mr. Day’s school. I was now in my nineteenth 
year, and the reputed heiress of my aunt, who, 
as is generally the case, was considered far 
wealthier than she was. Happy in her society, 


my books and music ever afforded me an elevated _ 


enjoyment, and I seldom heeded the induce- 
ments held out to me by my young companions 
to join them in their search for pleasure. Em- 
ily’s eighteenth birthday was approaching, and I 
had promised her to attend the party, which was 
to take place on the occasion. I learned with 
pleasure that Dr. and Mrs. Blount, who were 
friends of Emily’s parents, were to attend and I 
was to accompany them, Dr. Blount saying that 
he would be my chaperon. The evening of the 
party arrived, and my toilet being completed, I 
sought my aunt and found her at her usual occu- 
pation of knitting. 

“I have chosen your favorite dress for this 
evening, aunt,” said I. 

“ That simple muslin dress is more suitable to 
your youth than a costly satin or silk,” she re- 
turned. “ White is indeed very becoming to 
you, Bertha.” 

“Yes, dear aunt,” I laughingly returned, 
holding up my hands, on which I had drawn a 
pair of white kid gloves of the largest size. 

“ Ah, Bertha,” she sighed, with a melancholy 
shake of her head, “ hard work has spoiled your 
hands.” 

“ Dear Aunt Betsey, I shall take lessons in 
vanity from you,”’ I said, still laughing. “‘ What 
was the unrevoked sentence passed on the ‘ grand 
old gardener’ and his posterity? and I have but 
partially fulfilled that decree when I learned to 


toil in the days of our poverty. Believe me, 
aunt, I am prouder of my hands, large, coarse 
and red as they are, as they were made so in the 
performance of my duties, than if, by idleness, 
they were as sinall as sweet Emily Ladd’s.” 

“It is enlivening to see you looking so merry, 
Bertha,” said Mrs. Blount, entering the room. 
“T am afraid, my dear, that the sad, thoughtful 
expression which your face ever wears will not 
win a cavalier to your side. Young gentlemen, 
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“That is a somewhat sweeping assertion,” 
laughed Dr. Blount, appearing at the door. 
“Come, my dears, the carriage is ready, and 
the driver will not like to be kept waiting.” 

Arriving at Emily’s residence, the dear girl 
received us with her usual affection ; and I could 
scarcely restrain my admiration, so lovely and 
graceful did she appear. Elegantly and becom- 
ingly attired, her wealth of auburn hair was 
tastefully arranged, and displayed to advantage 
her small but finely formed head. Her sweet 
brown eyes reflected the light of love within her 
heart. 


And when you had once seen her forehead and mouth, 
You saw as distinctly her soul and her truth.’’ 


The greater part of the company present were 
strangers to me, and Emily moved among them 
the personation of gladness. 

“Dear Bertha,” she said, coming to my side, 
“T have a sweet pleasure in store for you. You 
have been most enthusiastic in your praises of 
the contributions which have appeared from time 
to time in the Northern Review over the signature 
of ‘H.,’ vainly wishing to learn the name of this 
favorite of the tuneful nine. It was not until 
yesterday that I learned who had bewitched our 
Bertha—I mean whose writings,” she added, 
smiling archly. 

“ A truce to your nonsense, pussy,” laughed 
Mrs. Blount. ‘‘ Do you not see that Bertha is 
dying to learn the name of this fair youth ?” 

“Then, you must summon your skilfal hus- 
band to her aid,” she rejoined, playfully, “as I 
shall not reveal it. And you, dear Bertha, must 
establish your powers of discrimination, by 
singling out a modest genius, from among the 
crowd of ordinary mortals who surround you. 
This American Carlyle is here present.” 

“Miss Grip has been asked to play,” said a 
gentleman coming forward and claiming Emily 
as his partner. Wishing me success in my search 
for the unknown, she left me to trip on the light 
fantastic toe. 


The young lady who was seated at the grand 


piano, was the daughter of Gregory Grip, Esq., 
of the firm of Grip & Hardman. From my first 
acquaintance with Miss Grip, I- perceived that 
she treated me with marked coldness ; but being 
Emily’s cousin, I endeavored to gain her good 
will, a vain attempt, for the prejudice she had 
conceived against me soon became a rooted und 
ill-concealed dislike. She took every opportunity 
to wound my feelings, disdainfully alluding to 


my former poverty, of which she was informed, 
while the size of my hands did not escape her 
sarcastic remarks. 

“Bertha, my dear, will you make one of a 
party at whist?” said Dr. Blount, approaching. 
“T have a partner engaged for you.” 

I accempanied him into an ante-chamber where 
several of the company were amusing themselves 
at cards. We approached a table at which sat 
a lady in conversation with a young gentleman. 
At this moment Dr. Blount presented me to 
Mrs. Law. My aunt, for it was she, started on 
hearing my name, and fixing her penetrating 
eyes upon me, inclined her ‘head slightly, and 
turning coldly away, addressed herself to a gen- 
tleman standing near. Dr. Blount next intro- 
duced to me my aunt’s partner, as Mr. Sumner. 
Our eyes met, and I saw before me a face which 
had long haunted my memory, for in Mr. Sum- 
ner I recognized the gentleman whom I had seen 
in the counting-room of Messrs. Grip & Hard- 
man, some three years previously. His earnest 
look of surprise half assured me that the recog- 
nition was mutual. I had little time for reflec- 
tion, for with a peculiar and benevolent smile, 
Dr. Blount said : 

“ Your partner is here, Bertha!” A gentle- 
man advanced, and as I anticipated, I beheld my 
uncle. 

I was scarcely conscious of the introduction 
that followed. My uncle betrayed some surprise, 
and bowing with an indifferent air I heard him 
repeat my name in an undertone. Mr. Sumner 
had handed me a chair, my uncle seated himself 
opposite to me, and Dr. Blount, whose presence 
during this trying scene had been a relief, re- 
turned to the drawing-room. After a while my 
uncle’s formality towards me gave place to easy 
politeness, and my aunt, who evidently studied 
his wishes, soon followed his example. But I 
was conscious that the deep, dark eyes of my 
aunt’s partner were observant of all that passed. 
Before the rubber was over the other card tables 
were deserted. Soft strains of music coming 
through the open door charmed away the vota- 
ries of Terpischore, to join in the dance. 

_ At the conclusion of the rubber, Mr. Sumner 
was called away. Left alone with my uncle and 
aunt, I felt that that moment would decide my 
future intercourse with them. My aunt trifled 
with her fan, but my uncle’s eyes were cast down, 
while he seemed struggling with some strong in- 
ternal influence. The silence became painful, 
and moving towards the door I was arrested by 
my uncle’s voice. There was a subdued haugh- 
tiness in his tones, as he said he had but lately 
arrived from Europe, where he had been travel 
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now-a-days, are charmed by gay and even friv- 
olous manners, while the dignified and intellectual 
pass unnoticed.” 


ling for some time, and since his return he learned 
my aunt’s good fortune. 

“I see,” he continued, “that she has acted 
liberally in giving you an accomplished educa- 
tion, without which the personal advantages 
which Nature has bestowed upon you with no 


-parsimonious hand, would have been of no ben- 
efit to you in the society in which I am proud to 
see you moving.” 

My ancle paused and extended his hand. 
Tears of joy were in my eyes, as I bent forward 
and pressed my lips to his cheek. He appeared 
momentarily affected, and with a kindly smile 
presented me to my aunt, who, however, received 


my warm caress with a cold kiss that thrilled 
coldly to my heart. At this moment I observed 
Mr. Sumner standing at the door; I met his 
eyes, as he turned abruptly away, and felt con 
vinced, by their expression of half-revealed sur- 
prise, that he witnessed the reconciliation. I en- 
tered the drawing-room with my uncle and 
aunt; Dr. Blount stood near the entrance, his 
benevolent eyes sparkling with pleasure, and as 
I passed, he said in an undertone : 

“ That little scheme of mine succeeded ad- 
mirably. I knew it would.” 

After supper, Mr. Sumner fermed the centre 
én a group of which Emily and myself were in- 
cluded. The conversation turned upon English 
celebrities, Mr. Sumner delighting us all with his 
graphic descriptions of eminent persons whom 
he had met during a protracted stay in England. 
Speaking of his visits te Gore House, he said, 
among the many treasures of art which adorned 
dt, a marble model of the hands of the beautiful 
hostess, which lay on a beok on a centre-table, 
had peculiar charms for him. 

“You admire beautiful hands, then?” said 
Dr. Blount. 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

His eyes rested with a look of admiration on 
Emily’s little hands, and for the first time in my 
life, I felt a wish to conceal my hands; yet, 
while I shaded them with my bouquet, I scarcely 


acknowledged to myself my motive for doing so. 


“How do you like Mr. Sumner?” Emily 


asked, an hour later, when parting from her. 


“Is he not pleasing and intellectual ¢” 

“T thiak I have discovered your secret, and 
who H. is,” I returned. 

“I knew you would say so,” she replied, 
laughing; and Dr. and Mrs. Blount appearing, 
Ttook leave of the dear girl. 

A few days after, we were agreeably surprised 
by a visit from my uncle and aunt. Their man- 
ner to me was very friendly, and towards my 
Aunt Betsey they were more familiar than I ex- 
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“ By the way, Bertha,” said my uncle, “ your 
aunt and myself attended the opera, last evening, 
and met there your friends, Mr. Ladd and his 
family, and also Mr. Sumner, who, if report 
speaks true, is engaged to Miss Emily. They 
were not a little surprised, when I informed them 


of our relationship. I thought it necessary to 


tion at the Court of St. James. While in Lon- 
don, he formed an acquaintance with many dis- 
tinguished scholars, with whom he now holds 
correspondence.” 

When I again met Mr. Sumner, it was at my 
ancle’s. Emily and I were seated in the recess 
of a windew when he joined us, and turning 
playfully to him, she said that he had come in 
time to witness a breach of confidence on her 


part. 

“I have mentioned to you before, Hamilton,” 
she said, “ Bertha’s desire to learn the name of 
the inspired H., most of whose productions she 
knows by heart. In pity I’m going to reveal it.” 

“TI never heard of but one of Eve’s daughters 
who could keep a secret,” he returned, with a 
smile. 

“ Will you not favor us with the appellation 
of this paragon of steadfastness?” she laughed. 

“ Miss St. Leger, the female Freemason.” 

“ My uncle motions me to come to him, Em-' 
ily,” I said, seeing that he did so. “You will 
both be kind enough to excuse my absence.” 

“Stay a moment, dear Bertha; I would re- 
mind you that Hamilton’s name begins with an 
—no, I mustn’t tell! the poor youth blushes like 
a child,” said the happy girl. And I left them 
alone. 

Frequently in the society of Hamilton Sum- 
ner, I could not but appreciate and admire his 
many noble qualities, while I felt that there was 
a charm in all he said that lingered on my mind 
for days after. His observations had all the 
freshness of originality, while his wit and elo- 
quence were irresistible. In his society I was 
almost always silent, ever fearing to utter my 
commonplace sentiments in the presence of one 
whom I felt to be so far above me in intellect. 
I think he must have noticed my distant manner 
towards him, for at first friendly, his attentions. 
were altered into a cold reserve. 

Some months passed away. I was spending 
the evening at Emily’s home; Emily had been 
asked to sing, and at once complying, Hamilton 
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led her to her favorite instrument, the harp. 
The sweet tones of her voice, mingling with the 
silver accompaniment of that ancient instrument, 
fell soothingly upon my ear and partially lulled 
to rest the undefined sadness that was stealing 
over my spirits. Emily ceased amid a mur- 
mur of applause, and approaching me, she en- 
_ treated that I would perform on the pi 

could not refuse her, though I would have been 
most willingly excused. Playing from memory 
an air that harmonized with my feelings at the 
time, my whole soul was in the music, which was 
but the expression of my heart’s unbreathed 
thoughts. The plandits of the company fell 
unheeded on my ear, while I met Hamilton’s 
eyes in a look which, though I could not define, 
thrilled with unutterable joy to my heart. 

“It is his sympathy with the music,” thought 
I, a moment after ; and hope vanished. Again 
I was asked to play, and not wishing to dis- 
oblige, I complied, though with a secret reluc- 
tance. I was playing one of Labitzky’s beauti- 
ful waltzes, when Clara Grip came and stood 
beside me. Hamilton Sumner sat near, and in 
a low, entreating voice, I heard her exclaim : 

“OQ, Mr. Sumner, you must come here to see 
Miss Clyne’s fairy fingers gliding over the keys ! 
Her execution is most brilliant.” 

Hamilton approached and stood beside me. 
Unobserved by him, I perceived that he started 
with surprise when his eyes rested upon my 
hands. The blood mounted to my temples, I 
could no longer follow the notes, which were be- 
fore me, and playing out of time, added to my 
confusion. 


“Does she not play finely?” was her next 
-exclamation, in a tone which I too well under- 
stood. Despising the vanity which prompted 
ume to be ashamed of my hands, and blushing in 
ithe face of my self-respect for being so, with an 
-effort I overcame my feelings, and entering with 
~spirit into the piece, I concluded amid mur- 
vmured praises. 

Soon after, when in conversation with Emily, 
‘Hamilton and other young friends, Clara ap- 
‘proached, with a laughing countenance, holding 
between the tips of her delicate fingers a large- 
-sized kid glove. 
: “Can you find an owner for this glove, 
iEmily ?” she said, pleasantly. “I have in- 
-quired of several gentlemen, but it does not be- 
‘long to any of them. I found it reposing in sol- 
-emn state in the shadow of the piano stool.” 

“It is mine, Miss Grip,” I said, calmly 
~smothering the last spark of vanity in my heart. 

“ Yours, Miss Clyne!” she articulated, in a 
-tone-of surprise. “ Excuse me,I am sorry for 


having hart your—I—I had no idea to whom it 
‘There:ie-no cscasion for an apology. I am 


obliged to you for finding it.” 


I held out my hand to receive the glove, 
which she still retained, but blushed in doing so, 
for I met Hamilton’s eyes, and again their ex- 
pression was undefinable. Why did I seek his 
eyes? 

The summer returned, and with that 
season came Lieutenant Clark, after two years 
spent cruising in the South Seas. Lieutenant 
Clark was a cousin of Emily’s, and six years her 
senior. Tall and commanding in aspect, his fine 
countenance, browned by exposure to a tropical 
sun, was lit up by a flashing and sparkling pair 
of black eyes. Emily appeared to regard him 
with sisterly affection, but I felt that her image 
alone occupied his heart. Lieutenant Clark 
was distantly connected with Dr. Blount, and, a 
frequent visitor at his residence, he generally 
came accompanied with his friend Hamilton 
Sumner, both gentlemen being especial favorites 
with the good doctor. 

It was the last evening that I was to spend 
with Emily for some time, as she was to depart 
with her parents on the following day for New- 
port, whither they were going to spend the sea- 
son. I found her in the library, looking lovelier 
than ever. Hamilton, Lieutenant Clark, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ladd were also there, and smiles 
of welcome greeted me from all but Hamilton, 
whose eyes I instinctively avoided meeting, as 
we exchanged our mutually cold salutations. 
Noticing by Emily’s manner that she was anxious 
to communicate some news to me, I took occa- 
sion to withdraw with her into the recess of a 
bay window. Silently embracing me, and rest- 
ing her dear head on my shoulder, while a few 
stray tresses floating over her face partly hid her 
blushes, she murmured: “Dear Bertha, I did 
not tell you before—Hamilton’s gift !” 

Holding up her little hand, I saw sparkling on 
the engagement finger a diamond ring. Shrink- 
ing back into the shadow of the window cur- 
tains, that the darkness might cover the misery 
which I knew was painted upon my face, I lis- 
tened to her words. 

“In two months, Bertha, I shall be his wife, 
and you, my dearest friend, will complete my 
happiness by promising to be my bridesmaid. It 
is Hamilton’s desire, also, and you will not dis- 
appoint usx— But you are ill, my darling Ber- 
tha!” she exclaimed, pressing her warm lips to 
my cheek. ‘ You are cold and trembling.” 

“T was slightly indisposed—a sudden spasm,” 
I found words to say. At this moment Ham- 
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ilton’s deep tones reached me, asking for Emily. 
“Go, Emily!” I gasped, dreading that he 
would seek her and witness my distress, which she 
overlooked in her great happiness. 
“ You have not promised yet, Bertha.” 


“I will be your bridesmaid, Emily. From my 


heart, I wish you every possible happiness.” 

This was spoken calmly, and returning her 
hasty caress, I was left alone in the shadow, lis- 
tening to the mingling voices of Hamilton and 
his futare bride. Then, for the first time, were 
the virgin pages of my heart’s book laid open 
to me, and I read its secret story—I loved Ham- 
ilton Sumner. Emily’s joy I did not envy; 
she was more dear to me than ever. 1 even felt 
a sad pleasure in thinking he had chosen one so 
worthy of him for a partner in this life’s unequal 
happiness, and eternal bliss hereafter. 

I know not how the next two hours passed. 
After tea, Mr. Ladd was called to attend to 
some business affairs, and Mrs. Ladd, excusing 
herself, withdrew to overlook the package of 
many articles that she could not trust to the 
housekeeper. Emily sang her sweetest ballads ; 
Lieutenant Clark, who possessed a fine tenor 
voice, accompanied her. Hamilton lingered near 
Emily, and I sat apart, longing for the retirement 
of my own chamber, where, unseen, I could give 
vent to the feelings that oppressed me. But that 
was not to be, Emily having previously planned 
that I was to remain with her that night. 
Scarcely conscious that she had left the harp, I 
started on hearing her entreating voice asking 
me to sing; but when Hamilton approached and 
joined in her request, I could not trust my voice 
to decline doing what I was then so incapable 
of performing. Emily paused, looking with 
thoughtful fondness at me, and moved away. 
O, the wretchedness of that moment! Tears 
were guthering in my eyes, “tears from the 
depths of a divine despair,” and my head 
drooped low to conceal them. 

At length pride came to my aid, and on look- 
ing up, I met Hamilton’s eyes, and his alone. 
Emily and her cousin had left the room. 

“How painful are even temporary partings 
from those we love!” he observed, while the 
tones of his thrilling voice brought a fresh gush 
of tears to my eyes. 

’ “ Emily is very dear to me,” I faltered, some- 
what relieved at offering this excuse for my 
motion. 

“And you are equally dear to her, as you are 
to all who know you,” he returned, agitatedly. 
“O, Bertha, you bestow the treasure of your af- 
fection on all ydur friends, while I, who regard 
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ing me with deathless love, receive but cold 
indifference.” 

‘Trembling with amazement and indignation, 
I arose and demanded what he, affianced to 
Emily, meant by addressing me thus. But be- 
fore he breathed a word in his justification, his 
noble, ingenuous countenance revealed to me the 
blessed truth that in my after joy I wept again on 
hearing. Emily and he were but as friends, and 
to Lieutenant Hamilton Clark she was be 
trothed. With what feelings did I hear the out- 
pouring of true love from him, whose image I 
had worshipped so long and unconsciously! and 
when he besought me to bestow my hand upon 
him, saying he would deem it the proudest mo- 
ment of his life, holding it out instinctively, I 
asked him if he would accept that toil-roughened 
hand. 

“Bertha, my own beloved,” he exclaimed 
with emotion, taking my hand in his smaller one 
with a look of mingled love and reverence, “I 
love you the more for those dear hands—hands 
that, rejecting wealth when love and gratitude 
were the sacrifice, suffered bitter toil in the years 
of mere childhood. Your aunt, whose consent 
I have to win your love, has told me the story of 
your young life.” 

At this moment Mr. Ladd’s voice was heard, 
as he ascended the stairs; and when Emily re- 
turned, a few minutes subsequently, with eyes 
brimful of happiness she drew me to the bay 
window, and throwing her arms around my 
neck, whispered that she had long since discov- 
ered Hamilton’s secret and mine. And then her 
sweet eyes filled with tears, and she laughed 
them away again when I told her the pain I suf- 
fered a few short hours before in the shadow of 
the window curtain, where I now sat wondering 
at my happiness. 

Two months later, I stood at the altar as Em- 
ily’s bridesmaid. The sacred ceremony con- 
cluded, and leaning on Hamilton’s arm, I passed 
down the aisle. Delayed near the door for a few 
moments, I perceived Clara Grip among a group 
of young persons who gazed with admiration on 
the lovely bride. As I passed her, I overheard 
her exclaim, in a contemptuous tone : 

“What taste Hamilton Sumner has! Only 
look at her hands !” : 
Hamilton heard her words, and meeting his 
dark eyes, I translated their expression, which in 
other days I could not define. But now I held 
the master key of his heart, and that mystery 

was love. 


' you as the only being on earth capable of inspir- 
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BURY ME IN SPRING-TIME. 


0, bury me in spring-time! 
O, let the green grass wave, 

And lovely flowerets blossom 
Above my lowly grave. 


THE LOST CHILDREN. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY T. C. SPAULDING. 


“ Jummy, Jimmy !” called Mrs. Bronson, from 
her cabin door. 

“Yes, mother,” responded a cheery young 
voice, and a lad of twelve years appeared from 
the rude cowshed near the house. 

“I want you and Sam to go for the cows right 
away,” continued the mother. “ Your father 
wont be home from mill till late, and I shall 
have to milk; so I want them homeearly. Run 
right along, that’s a good boy.” 

“ Yes, mother, but can't Bessy go with us ? 
It’s a beautiful afternoon, and we want to show 
her that great bed of violets we found last night.” 

“JT don’t know,” answered the mother, hesita- 
tingly—“ I don’t like to trust Bessy so far from 
me as you may have to go. She’s but a wee 
thing at the best,” added she, fondly patting the 
cheek of a delicate-looking little girl, who now 
stood with her sunbonnet in her hand, looking 
wistfully up in her mother’s face. 

“ Please, dear mother, let me go,” said she, in 
a voice of peculiar sweetness—“I want to go 
very much.” 

“ Well, then, birdie, ran along—and remember, 
Jimmy, my last words to you are—take good 
care of your sister.” 


“Trust me for that, mother.—Here, Bessy, 
take hold of my hand—come along, Sam.” 
And the three children ran gaily up the moun- 
tain path behind their father’s cabin. 

It maygeem to some of our readers that Mrs. 
Bronson was very unnecessarily cautious in so 
simple a matter as sending her children for the 
cows ; but my scene is not laid in the quiet pas- 
tures and bosky green lanes of our dear old 
Massachusetts, but amid the rugged mountains 
and savage glens of the western part of Canada. 
There, far from civilization, and except two or 
three scattered cabins at from one to ten miles 
distance, isolated from the rest of mankind, 
Hugh Bronson had built hie “ lonesome lodge,”’ 
and hither he had brought from his own native 
England the wife who loved him so well, that 
she could truly say from the depths of her serene 
heart, that even in the howling wilderness she 
could think without longing or regret, of the 
comfortable and cheerful home in one of Eng- 
land’s sunniest vales, where she had left father, 
mother, brothers and sisters, to follow him whom 
she called by the fond name of husband. The 
three children whom we have introduced were 
all that remained of ten who had blossomed in 
that forest home, and of whom seven had been 
transplanted in earliest childhood to bloom for- 
ever in the garden of the Lord. 

Mrs. Bronson was a fond and devoted mother ; 
but upon Bessy, the youngest and fairest of the 
whole flock, she lavished a wealth of passionate 
fondness, which conscience certainly bid her to 
restrain, lest she should wound the feelings of 
her boys by showing too cordially the partiality 
of her mother’s heart. She seldom allowed 
Bessy to accompany her brothers in their con- 
tinual wanderings among the forest-clad moun- 
tains and gorges which surrounded their pictur- 
esque home, for the woods were. reported to be 
infested by dangerous animals and snakes, and 
it was not unfrequent for a party of Indians to 
pass through the country, in migrating from one 
hunting ground to another. 

As the mother still stood looking anxiously 
after her children, now almost hidden by the in- 
tervening leaves and branches, she heard a step 
behind her, and turning quickly, recognized the 
burly form of Ephraim Saunders, their nearest 
neighbor, who, with a sack of corn across his 
shoulders, was making his way along the rude 
cartpath which passed both cabins, and which 
was the only “king’s highway” within many 
miles 


“Good evening, dame,” said Saunders, paus- 
ing as he spoke. “Is your good man at home? 
He said yesterday that he should be going to 
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: Across the mound where I am laid, 
When life’s last race is run. 
0, bury me im spring-time, 
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0, bury me in spring-time! 
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Spread richest fragrance all around, 
In bright and wanny hours. 
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mill this afternoon, and I thought we could be 
company for each other through the woods.” 

“ It is too bad, Neighbor Saunders,” said Mrs. 
Bronson, in a tone of regret, “ but my man set 
out an hour and a half ago, and must have 
reached Miller White’s by this time. He would 
have been very glad of your company, and per- 
haps will wait while you have your grist ground, 
and so come home with you.” 

“Well, I’m main sorry,” said the stalwart 
farmer, as he resumed his journey—“ I shall try 
to make him wait for me, as you say. Why, 
Andrew, where did you come from ¢” continued 
he, as a handsome, daring-looking boy, some- 
what older than Jimmy Bronson, came running 
along the wood after him. 

“Ma’am said I might go to mill with you,” 
panted the boy. “The cows are feeding close 
to the house, and Aunt Molly wanted to bory 
Susan White’s gownd to cut out hern by, and 
forgot to ask you to git it,” 

“ All right, man—come along,” said the far- 
mer, with a nod to Mrs. Bronson. 

And father and son pursued their journey. 

Glancing at the old silver watch, which with 
six teaspoons comprised the plate and jewelry of 
the family, Mrs. Bronson perceived that it was 
nearly four o’clock. 

“T hope the children wont be long of finding 
the cows,” soliloquized she, “for I would not 
have Bessy out in the woods after sundown for 
the world.” 

Taking her sewing, the mother seated herself 
at the door, in the interval of her busy stitches 
glancing now up the wood to the mill, now at 
the hillside path, and anon at the fast-sinking 
sun. Two hours or more had passed in this 
way, when a quick, light step was heard coming 
along the wood, while the clear, young voice of 
Andrew Saunders resounded through the silence, 
as he uplifted the loyal stave of “ God save the 


«* Here Tam again, Mrs. Bronson,” said he, 


as he approached the matron. “ Sukey White 
had gone a visiting, and worn her new gown@ off ; 
so when dad and your man sat down on a log 
to talk politics, I took the back track, and am 
going to have a play with Jim and Sam, till dad 
comes 

' “ The boys have gone up the mountain to look 
for the cows, Andrew, and if you would like, 
you had better follow up the path, and you will 
soon find them. It is time for them to be home 
now, and poor Bessy will be tired to death 
going so far.” 

“Is Bessy with them ¢” asked the boy, eager- 
ly, and the mother marked with a lurking smile, 


the blush that spread over Andrew’s handsome 
face and up to the roots of his light, curling 
hair—for Andrew was an only child, and from 
calling Bessy his little sister, had within the last 
year confided to Jimmy his determination to 
make her his wife as soon as they were both old 


“Yes, Bessy is with them,” said Mrs. Bron- 
son, “and I really wish you would go and hurry 
them home—it is past six already.” And she 
glanced at her watch with growing uneasiness. . 

“Q, don’t worry, Mrs. Bronson,” said An- 
drew, already moving in the direction indicated, 
“I shall soon find them, and will be back in no 
time. Bessy sha’n’t be tired neither,” continued 
he, laughing and reddening again, “ unless she’s 
too shy to let me carry her.” 

He was gone, and as the lonely woman re- 
sumed her work, she murmured : 

“ He’s a good boy and a merry, and a hand- 


| some one too; who knows if in ten years more, 


he and Bessy both live—but nonsense, I am as 
childish as they are.” 

Nevertheless the mother continued sewing, 
with a dreamy smile upon her lips, until the 


. slanting rays of the setting sun shone in her eyes 


for @ moment and then disappeared. 

“ Sunset, and the children not here,” exclaimed 
she, starting up and running out of the door 
eagerly looking up the path. Neither sight nor 
sound rewarded the strained senses, and with a 
sigh that was almost a groan, she turned again 
toward the house, and commenced the prepara- 
tion of the evening meal. With forced calmness 
she set plates at the accustomed seats of her hus- 
band, herself, and the two boys, but as she placed 
upon the humble board the gaily painted cup and 
plate which the father had journeyed twenty 
weary miles to bring asa present for Bessy on 
her last birthday—the nervous, agitated feelings 
of the mother came to a climax, and sinking in- 
to a chair, she hid her face and burst into tears. 
“QO, I shall never see her—she will never come 
back—why did Ilet her go? And my boys, 
my noble boys—!” and rocking herself to and 
fro, she wept and moaned as one without 
comfort. 


It was not altogether the outward circumstan- 
ces which thus affected her, for although the chil- 
dren had been gone much longer than ever be- 
fore on a similar errand, there would still be nearly 
an hour of daylight, and the full moon was al- 
ready silvering the treetops, so that there could 
not be much fear of their losing their way among 
the familiar, landmarks that surrounded their 
home. Nor was there much to be apprehended 
from wild beasts at this season of the year; nor 
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had there been any report of savages in the 
neighborhood for some time. No, it was none 
of these fears, but a sudden, strange presentiment, 
an inner foreboding of ill, which had leaped into 
the mother’s heart, filling it with a devouring 
dread. So sat she, while unnoted time glided 
on. So was she found by her husband, when 
with cheery step and voice he entered the cabin, 
hours after, accompanied by his friend and 
neighbor, who had stopped to drink a mug of 
ale on his way home. 

“Why, dame—why, Mary, wife—” were the 
exclamations of the two men as they. entered. 

“O, my children—our children, Hugh !—they 
are lost—lost—lost! We shall never see them 
again, the cruel wolves and bears will devour 
them! O,my Bessy, my baby, my own poor 
lamb! © God, God, I shall go crazy !” 

Soothing the agitation of the almost frantic 
woman with tender words and caresses, Hugh 
Bronson at last drew from her the cause of her 
alarm and agitation. As she concluded her fal- 


tering and interrupted story, the two fathers 
looked at each other with a mutual determina- 
tion in their stern and sorrowful countenances. 
“We will go this very momemt, Saunders,” 
said the elder and more bereaved, taking at once 


the direction, “and try by ourselves. Then, if 
we do not find them, we will summon our few 
neighbors and extend the search.” 

As he spoke, he took down from above the - 
fireplace his old musket, and slung his powder- 
horn and across his’ broad chest. 

shall come too, Hugh,” said Mary Bronson, 
suddenly, as she rose and threw a shawl about 
her shoulders. “Don’t say a word,” continued 
she, as her husband was about to remonstrate. 
“ Do you think I can sit idly here, while perhaps 
the wolves are rending my poor little Bessy’s 
white flesh, and she calling upon us in vain?” 

“ hope, Mary, you do not forget the rest, in 
thinking of Bessy,” said her husband, in a tone 
of reproof. 

“ God forgive me if Ido. I know it is a sin, 
but, O, she was my darling—my baby—my own 
little angel!” And again the mother broke 
forth in a passion of excited sobs and tears. 

All the remainder of that summer night did 
three bereaved parents roam the forest paths, and 
force their way where no path was, shouting and 
calling the names of the wanderers, and at inter- 
vals firing off the musket. Eagerly after each 
report did they listen for the answering shout ; 
but save the melancholy voice of the whip-poor- 
will and the distant howl of the wolf, no sound 
met their ears. 


About daybreak they returned to the cabin, an- 
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imated with a faint hope that the children might 
be awaiting their return. Eagerly did the moth- 
er press forward, but the door stood open as they 
had left it, and nought but desolation met her 
inquiring gaze. On the hearth the cold, gray 
ashes—on the table the little cup and plate said 
too plainly “they are not here.” 

Without pausing for refreshment, Saunders 
took the path toward his desolate home, know- 
ing that his wife and sister must be in a state of 
great anxiety at his prolonged absence. Before 
they parted, it was agreed that each man should 
summon all the neighbors within reach, and that 
they should rendezvous at the cabin of Hugh 
Bronson that day at noon, to institute a more 
thorough and methodical search. The appointed 
hour saw a dozen hardy and determined looking 
figures collected in the cabin, inquiring the par- 
ticulars of the loss, and arranging measures for 
the pursuit. Each man was provided with a 
gun of one description or another, and it was 
finally resolved that they should form a line of 
the whole force abreast, leaving an interval of 
perhaps an eighth of a mile between man and 
man. That in this manner they should proceed, 
hallooing and shouting at intervals, to arouse the 
attention of the lost ones, and if any one should 
discover either of the children, or traces of their 
presence, he was to discharge his piece and halt ; 
the signal being drawn along the line in the same 
manner. Mrs. Bronson, who seemed animated 
by superhuman strength and endurance, would 
not be left behind, but closely followed her hus- 
band, carrying in her hand a little basket of re- 
freshments, including all the delicacies of her 
humble larder, and which, struggling against 
her own convictions, she said were intended to 
strengthen the children on their homeward jour- 
ney. The sun, from beating vertically upon the . 
heads of the searchers, threw long shadows of 
their forms along the little open spaces, which 
they occasionally crossed, and strack his slant 
rays through the leafy canopy above them, illu- 
minating the dusky recesses of the woods with a — 
flood of golden radiance. Then leaving the 
earth in shadow, the glorious beams lingered a 
moment in the highest treetops and disappeared. 
By this time a distance of fifteen miles had been 
traversed, and at the blast of a horn carried by 
Bronson, who was the acknowledged leader of 
the expedition, the party collected to compare 
notes, and consult as to their future course, 

Most of the party argued that to continue the 
search was useless, and that the fatigue still to 
be encountered in reaching home, would be as 
much as nature could support in the strongest of 
the party. It was finally, however, decided, at 
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the earnest solicitation of Bronson, that the 
party should encamp where it was till dawn, and 
then, moving a short distance at right angles 
with their present course, they should resume their 
line of march, and return in a course parallel to 
that hitherto pursued. This plan was adopted, 
and when weary and discouraged, the little band 
again assembled at the desolate cabin, without 
one trace of the missing ones, the bereaved pa- 
rents surrendered their last faint hope, and 
mourned their children as lost indeed. 

Fifteen years rolled on, and with them brought 
some few changes to the childless homes, which 
that sunny June day had made so desolate. Mrs. 
Saunders had died the next winter after the loss 
of her only son, and after an interval, her hus- 
band had supplied her place with a buxom lass, 
who was now the mother of three flaxen-headed, 
rosy-cheeked children, who so filled the father’s 
heart that he but rarely remembered that son of 
other years, whom he had so long mourned as 
dead. Hugh and Mary Bronson had no such 
solace in their loneliness. No more children sup- 
plied the place of those who were gone, or filled 
the aching void in the mother’s heart. These 
fifteen years had done the work of thirty upon 
Mary Bronson, and as she again sat sewing in 
her doorway, the fifteenth sad June from that 
which made her heart so desolate, she looked an 
old woman, instead of the vigorous and mature 
matron to be expected from her age, birth, and 
habits of life. 

Her neglected sewing lay idly upon her lap, 
and with her hands folded upon it, and her eyes 
fixed dreamily upon the ground, her woman’s 
heart fled back through the long, sorrowful years 
to that happy time when childish forms flitted 
about her home, and childish love and prattle 
filled her heart and ear. As thus she mused, a 
light footstep sounded close beside her, and look- 
ing up with a startled movement, she saw an In- 
dian, whom by his paint she knew to be a Huron, 
standing before her. She rose hurriedly, and 
with a movement of alarm. 

“Why is the pale-face squaw afraid?” said 
the stranger, in comparatively good English: 
“ Mah-ta-chee-go comes to sing a pleasant song 
in her ears. Does not the mourning mother 
long for tidings of her lost nestlings ¢”” 

“0, good God!—my children—can you tell 
me of them? Speak, good savage—-O, tell me !” 

“ There were two young braves, and a maiden 
fairer than the flower of the Odahmin, and from 
that we named her ‘the wild strawberry 
blossom.’ ” 


“ My Bessy—O; is she—” 


The mother could not finish—the doubt over- 
came her, and her sobs completed the question. 

“ She lives,” said the warrior, briefly, and in 
a tone of more emotion than is the wout of his 
nation to betray, added; “ Tongwa, the young 
chief of the Hurons, held forth his hand to her, 
and she sits in his wigwam.” 

“ The wife of an Indian !” exclaimed the moth- 
er, in a tone of dismay. 

“Did not the white squaw love her young 
braves, that their names do not rise to her lips ¢” 
asked the Indian, in a tone of slight reproof. 

“O yes, my boys—a mother’s heart loves all 
alike,” answered Mrs. Bronson, coloring as she 
spoke. 

“ He of the fair hair and white skin.” 

“ Sammy !” murmured the mother. 

“He earned no name among the Hurons,” 
responded the warrior, sadly, “for when the first 
snow covered the earth, after he came among us, 
the Great Spirit called him and he went.” 

For a moment the mother’s voice was drowned 
in her fast-flowing’tears ; then she murmured, 
“My poor, pale little Sammy, he never was 
strong, and how he must have missed his mother 
before he died !” 

The warrior stood silent, apparently deter- 
mined to give no information without direct 
questioning. At last, Mrs Bronson raised her 
head, and said : 

“Little Bear, you are named wrong; your 
people should have called you the Raven, for all 
your song is of death. Now tell me of the evil 
which befell my eldest son—my brave and noble 
boy—him who would have been the staff and 
stay of his old father and mother—what of him?” — 

“ He lives,” answered the warrior, in a slow 
voice, guttural from suppressed emotion. “ He 
grew up among the young men of the Hurons, 
but they denied him any name, except the pale- 
face, until the last snow, when alone, and almost 
unarmed, he slew a bear and her cubs ; they then 
named him Mah-ta-chee-go.” 

The woman looked hurriedly ap in his face, 
but it was passionless and void of all emotion. 
His eyes were calmly fixed upon the setting sun. 

“ Mah-ta-chee-go—but you told me that was 

own name.” 

“ The lips of Little Bear know no lie. Iam 
that little boy, who fifteen snows ago, left this 
very wigwam at your bidding, and who comes 
back to find himself forgotten.” 

Mah-ta-chee-go spoke these words with a bitter 
sadness in his tone, which went straight to the 
heart of the mourning mother. She seized his 
arm as he turned away, and tried to read beneath 


the paint and savage acoutrements, the well, 
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remembered features of her boy. But naturally 
of a very swarthy complexion, and with coal- 
black hair and eyes, fifteen years of Indian life 
and habits had produced so close a resemblance 
to those with whom he lived, that for another 
moment the mother doubted. 

“Tell me the last words I spoke to you, Jim- 
my,” said she, half fondly, half hesitatingly. 

“You bid me take good care of my sister 
Bessy,” said the young man, for the first time 
turning his eyes full upon his mother. 

The glance of the well remembered dark eyes 
penetrated at once to her heart. 

“ My son, my son,” cried she, throwing her 
‘arms about his neck, “ it is indeed my son !”” 

For some minutes no articulate words were 
spoken, while with fond caresses and murmured 
thanksgivings, the mother sought—and with al- 
most entire success—to efface from the heart of 
her son any lingering suspicions that his retern 
was a matter of indifference. 

Before the emotion of the meeting had sub- 
sided into calm, the father returned; and al- 
though not so demonstrative, his joy was even 
more satisfying to the hungry heart of the wan- 
derer, than that of his mother—for if Hugh 
Bronson had encountered one who could tell him 
of his lost children, the name of his eldest son 
would have been the first to cross his lips. 

In the long conversation that followed, the 
wanderer related to his parents the prominent 
points of their capture and subsequent life. 

Stephen Saunders had found the three Bron- 
son children in a mountain pasture about three 
miles from home, whither they had followed the 
track of the cows. After a few words together, 
they, the children, proceeded to collect the ani- 
mals, and while thus engaged, a party of Indians, 
four in number, sprang from the bushes, captured 
and bound them. Not, however, without many 
struggles on the part of the elder boys. Then, 
driving their captives before them, they took a 
northerly direction, and the same night regained 
their tribe, a division of the Hurons who were 
then proceeding to the banks of the Ottawa for 
their summer encampment. Only a few days 
after their joining the tribe, a boy about Stephen’s 
age, had, in the wantonness of boyish mischief, 
chosen Bessy’s white neck as a target for his 
blunt-pointed arrows, and although not seriously 
injuring, was very annoying, and somewhat hurt- 
ing her. Stephen with angry gestures bade 
him desist, but the boy with the instinct of the 
tyrant, redoubled his insults, and finally struck 
the little girl a smart bow upon the cheek. Quick 

’ as thought Stephen felled the aggressor to the 
earth, and was proceeding to chastise him some- 
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what severely, when the boy’s father (who pos- 
sessed the same disposition as his son) happened 
to come in sight of the scene of action. With 
out hesitation the savage poised his tomahawk, 
and the next instant the noble but ill-fated Ste- 
phen fell lifeless at the feet of Bessy, the object 
of his boyish devotion, and the innocent cause 
of his untimely death. The murder was not 
considered a matter of much moment by most 
of the tribe, but yet there were kind hearts among 
them who feared not to express disapproval of 
the cruel deed, and the remaining three children 
were adopted into different families, and kindly 
treated. Bessy at sixteen years of age, had be- 
come an object of admiration to most of the 
young warriors of the tribe, and had finally been 
chosen by the eldest son of the chief, as his first 
wife, and was now the mother of a boy, which 
still more increased her consequence in the tribe. 

For the first time in fifteen years, the tribe had 
taken the same direction in their wanderings 
which had brought them so fatally near the 
Bronsons’ cabin before, and were now encamped 
within a mile of the house. 

“Then I can see Bessy,” exclaimed the moth- 
er, eagerly, and rising as she spoke. 

“ Yes, mother,” said James, somewhat sadly. 
“You may look upon the face and hear the 
voice of the ‘Strawberry blossom,’ but let not 
your heart fail you if she knows not your face, 
and turns away from your arms. She is no 
longer Bessy, but the wife of Tongwa, and the 
mother of his son.” 

The mother groaned. But after a moment’s 
thought she said : 

“ Bring me where I can see and speak to her, 
my son, and I will try the power of a mother’s 


“Jove to bring her back.” 


James, who could not at once lay aside his 
habits of taciturnity and brevity of speech, an- 
swered but by a sign of assent, and with some 
little preparation, the father and mother followed 


‘the noiseless footsteps of their son. Swiftly and 


silently they traversed for some moments the 
woodland paths familiar to all three, and then 
striking off, made their way for some distance 
through the pathless forest. At last, the yelp- 
ing of the curs and the glimmer of distant fires 
betrayed the Indian encampment about a quar- 
ter of a mile below them, as they stood on the 
brow of a steep hill. 

“ Wait here, and I will bring her to you,” said 
their guide in a low voice. And he disappeared 
among the trees. 

Long and weary seemed the time to those 
waiting hearts and straining ears, before a light 
crackling of the fallen twigs ‘betrayed an ap- 
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proaching footstep. In another moment, their 
son again stood before them, accompanied by a 
slight, handsome girl, whose features seemed at 
first very unlike those of the delicate child 
whose image dwelt in the mother’s heart. 

“Bessy, don’t you know me?’ asked the 
mother, timidly, after a moment’s pause. 

Here James signified his intention to act as 
interpreter, and presently gave from his sister 
the following reply. 

“ Mah-ta-chee-go says you are my mother ; 
but it is long ago, and Odahmin does not wish 
to remember.” And the girl pressed her hand 
with an air of painful abstraction upon her fore- 
head, as if the vague memories crowding there 
annoyed her. 

“Bessy, Bessy,” exclaimed the yearning 
mother, in a voice of piteous entreaty, “ don’t 
talk so—don’t say you don’t want to remember. 
You're not Odahmin, but my own sweet little 
Bessy, and this is your brother Jim.” And with 
love that would not be repelled, the mother 
threw her arms about her child, and pressed wild 
kisses upon her smooth, young brow, upon the 
dark, wondering eyes, upon the cheek of dusky 
rose, and upon the small and ruby mouth. 

Odahmin submitted passively to the caresses, 
but at last withdrew herself somewhat decidedly 
from them. Then perceiving that her mother 
was grieved at this repulsion, she hastily un- 
bound from her back a little bundle tied with 
strings of gay wampum. 

“Let the pale face look upon the son of Tong- 
waand be glad,” said she, disclosing as she 
spoke, the little brown, patient face of an Indian 


Mrs. Bronson regarded it with a strange and 


mingled feeling of love and repulsion. Then, 
thinking to win the love of the girl-mother by 
kindness to her infant, she took it in her arms, 
kissed it, spoke soft and loving words to the little 
unconscious stranger. 

“ Bessy darling,” said she, tenderly, “ you will 
come home and live with me, and bring baby 
too,” added she anxiously, as Odahmin (after 
her brother had translated this appeal) shook 
her head. ‘“O, do not refuse to love and know 
me! 0, child, child, you will break my heart!” 
exclaimed the mother, passionately. 
not my own child? Did I not raise you at this 
bosom, hold you in these arms, work for you, 
pray for you, mourn for you ?—~and now will you 
deny me the one reward I ask for all—your love ?” 

Odahmin regarded wonderingly this burst of 
emotion, so foreign to Indian habits of self-con- 
trol. Then, as her mother seemed for 
her to speak, she replied, in sweet, cold tones : 


“ Are you 


“ Odahmin hears the voice of the pale face 
squaw, but she knows not her words. 
the pale face may be her mother, but she knows 
her not, and her heart is not with her.” Tongwa 
will be a great chief, and Odahmin is his wife 
and the mother of his child. Her heart is full, 
and there is no room there for the squaw of the 
pale faces.” 

With these words she took her papoose from 
the arms of her father (who had been silent, part- 
ly from emotion, and partly because he deferred 
to the superior tact of his wife in conducting such 
an interview), and when the weeping mother 
raised her head, the slight form had disappeared, 
and with it the secretly nourished hope of fifteen 
long years. She gazed a moment in the direc- 
tion of the encampment, then turning to Jim, 
who stood still as a statue near her, she said : 

“ And you, my son, do you also desert us?” 

“ Never, mother, while the Great Spirit grants 
me life will I leave you; but the ears of Tongwa 
and his father are open, and their eyes see far. 
I cannot steal away from them, but I will go and 
say, ‘here is the wigwam of my pale face father 
and mother ; let a live with them ;’ then 
if they say yes, I will come.’ 

“ But if they say no,” asked the father engiely. 

“ Then will I come too—but before many suns 
a swift arrow will find my heart,” said the youth. 

No sleep visited the log-house that night, but 
father and mother sat anxiously awaiting the 
return of their son with the answer of the chiefs. 
As morning broke, he quietly entered the open 
door, and stood silently before them. 

“ The answer?” exclaimed both, in a breath. 

“ Tongwa says, ‘ Mah-ta-chee-go is a man and 
a warrior, and he needs not to ask another what 
he shall do, or where he shall go—let the Great 
Spirit speak in his heart—if he says go, then let 
Mab-ta-chee-go obey him.’ ” 

“ And did you ask him to let Bessy come if 
she would?” inquired the mother, with a faint 
hope that nature might yet revive in the estranged 
heart of her child. 

“TI spoke her name,” said Jim, “ but Tongwa 
said, with a dark brow— it is different—a squaw 
stays in the wigwam of her husband, and his 
will is hers.” 

James Bronson remained contentedly with his 
parents, gradually losing his Indian habits and 
modes of expression. In process of time he 
brought home as wife, a comely, industrious and 
sunny-tempered girl, who relieved her mother of 
all labor and care, and in due time placed in her 
arms a little Bessy, whose soft and tiny hands at 
last healed wholly the deep and im see 
another Bessy had inflicted. 
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BY SYBIL PARE. 


Sweet valley, once again I come, 

. Lo linger in thy quiet bowers ; 

To dream away, mid haunts of home, 
The weariness of noontide hours. 

Once more with bounding pulse I view 
The scenes so loved of other years ; 

But thoughts which childhood never knew, 
Keep rising with my heart’s warm tears. 


O, leave me now !—these scenes are all 
With holy memories strangely fraught ; 
And let my longing soul recall 
Those gleams of joy my snirit caught, 
When far above the shining leaves 
An azure sky looked calmly down; 
While yet the glowing stnlight weaves 
For distant hills a glory-crown. 

My past!—one flood of gorgeous light 
Hath richly beamed o’er all the way ; 
And witching sounds, and visions bright, 

Sang only of the glad to-day. 
‘Those brilliant dyes are round me still, 
Lifelike and rich their varied hue ; 
They have not ceased my sou! to thrill, 


But darkness mingles with the blue. 


Forget, my soal, forget that life 

Hath aught of tears or haunting sighs ; 
The soft blue hills shut out the strife, 

Then rest beneath these summer skies. 
O, no, I cannot all forget! 

One burthened song rings sadly lone; 
Grief, statue-like, sits brooding yet 

O’er idols I have called mine own. 


I must be happy—hence, vague dreams! 
Ve bind my spirit close to earth! 
Can I be sad when rosy beams 
Like these are melting into mirth? 
Not here among these purple hills, 
Love, trust, and hope, and joy be mine; 
0, memory, every heart-string thrills 
At one low-murmured tone of thine! 
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A QUEEN’S GIFT. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Onz pleasant, English summer, three centuries 
ago, @ retinue of riders on steeds whose housings 
were of blue and gold, wound along the wide 
highway and upa broad, oak-shaded ayenue 
leading to a baronial hall, till they halted before 
the door, on whose threshold stood royalty to re- 
ceive her guests—the Princess Mary, at Newhall. 
Foremost among the train of beautiful ladies 


who rode with gallant cavalier at her saddle-bow, 
and distinguished above all for the pensive 
beauty of her countenance, her varied accom- 
plishments and learning, and the rare sweetness 
of her disposition, was she whom the English 
princess stooped to kiss and salute with the 
words, “ Welcome, fair cousin !”—she, whom in 
later years the same hand that then clasped hers, 
affixed the signature of England’s queen to her 
death-warrant—Lady Jane Grey. 

But this was years before, when both were 
young, and the heart of the one had not grown 
hardened and revengeful under ambitious iron 
fingers, and the other was guileless and trusting 
as she was amiable and beautiful. At sixteen, 
Lady Jane Grey was one of the loveliest women 
in England. There are old paintings of her 
which show this fact—giving evidence of the 
fair, broad brow on which genius sat enthroned, 
the exquisite mouth, denoting a sensitive, affec- 
tional nature, the delicately-arched eyebrows of 
jet, the luxuriant tresses escaping from the high 
head-dress of the times, and the countenance of 
meek, pensive beauty, A Holbein portrait of 
Lady Jane, still extant, perhaps gives us the 
truest idea of her exceeding loveliness. In this, 
the towering head-dress is not seen, and her soft 
hair falls low on the back of her white, round 
neck—and the throat and shoulders are not 
shaded by the stiff partlet, or standing collar, 
which the fashion of the times demanded as a 
finish to every lady’s square-necked gown. 
There are jewels and necklaces for her adorn- 
ment; but the sweet beauty of the fair face is 
more attractive than costly gem or bauble. And 
in this Holbein painting, as a modern historian 
has said, “there isa pensiveness which would 
almost make one suppose that when it was taken, 


she anticipated by presentiment her sorrowful 
fate.”’ 


But, returning to the shade of Newhall that 
summer morning, while the retinue of Lady 
Jane dismounted at the entrance of the palace, 
whither she had journeyed to pay a visit to her 
royal cousin, let us follow her into the spacious 
receiving-room, thence to the suite of apart- 
ments the princess had caused to be put in readi- 
ness for the reception of her summer guests. 
Sinking into a tapestried, oaken-backed chair, 
and removing her riding-hat with drooping 
plumes, the slender figure of the youthful Lady 
Jane was revealed in a riding-dress of dark 
green, whose sweeping folds lay on the oaken 
floor of the chamber. . 

“‘T’ faith, fair cousin, thou art weary with thy 
journeyings,” said the princess, bidding a tiring- 
maid assist in the lady’s arrayal in some lighter 
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robe, “ Or wert thou so beguiled with thy cava- 
lier’s converse as to unheed dust or heat, fair 
Jane?’ And an arch smile sat on Mary’s 
haughty lips. 

The lady blushed slightly, but replied in a 
quiet voice—“ Nay, good cousin, I must confess 
to weariness—so thou seest that cavalier’s con- 


by gifts like these. Jane is youthful, thus easily 
moulded ; and ’twixt you and I, Wharton, I 
doubt not we may convert her to the true faith. 


| I hate these Protestants, one and all!” And the 


princess’s eye darkened, and her face grew almost 
livid with fierce emotions one would not suspect 
in that slender frame—“ Ay, I hate them, and 


verse hath scarcely charm sufficient to ward off though policy dictates a show of liberalism in 


fatigue of body. And, please you, I will rest 


now until the noonday hour.” 
“ Certes, cousin Jane! Katharine will show 
you to your bed-chamber, where I charge thee 


sleep soundly till thou art summoned to meet | 


thy Dudley again.” And once more the prin- 
cess smiled at the mention of a name which 
brought crimson into her cousin’s cheeks, while 
the fair Lady Jane followed the waiting-maid to 
refresh herself from the fatigues of her journey 
to Newhall. 

When Lady Jane had followed her attendant 
from the apartment, the princess turned to a jew- 
elled casket upon the toilet, and drew forth a 
splendid necklace of pearls and gold, which she 
slipped through her fingers. 

“What think you, Lady Wharton,” she said, 
toa stately dame, who just then entered the 
apartment—“this is my present to our young 
cousin Jane, whom I have invited thither to pass 
her summer holidays—will it not become her ex- 
ceeding beauty ?” 

The lady addressed took the necklace, and 
_ looking upon it, replied : 

“Of a truth, Princess Mary, thou art passing 
royal in thy gifts to this young cousin, and in- 
deed it will set off her rare loveliness, for, certes, 
report hath not lied in proclaiming Lady Jane 
Grey the most beautiful maiden in the whole king- 
dom. But, my princess,” and the stately dame 
drew nearer, and a shade of interest deepened over 
a face naturally austere, if not gloomy, “ would 
it not be well while thou seekest the outward 
decking of thy young kinswoman, to inquire in- 
to her religious tenets? for I am told that she 
disputes openly with scholars and learned men, 
and talks on the knottiest points of the Protes- 
tant creed equal to the doctors of the schools, 
That old doting schoolmaster, Roger Ascham, 
hath poisoned her mind, else we might win her 
over to our true faith.” 

“ Of a truth, my Lady Wharton,” replied the 
princess, whose pale, plain face grew a shade 
paler, and.whose haughty lips a trifle more rigid, 
“T will confess to you that the chief object for 
which I bid my cousin Jane here on this visit is, 
that our converse may lead her over to our 
Catholic creed. And to this end, I would fay- 
orably influence her affections towards me first 


my religious belief now, yet the day may come 
when England’s queen (for, list you, Lady 
Wharton, the crown is mine, and I will wear it 
yet), when England’s queen shall dare speak 
openly of the Catholic faith, which she now must 
perforce cover and conceal! But, a truce to this 
mood!” And the princess cleared her brow as 
she lay back the necklace in the casket, which 
upon awaking from her brief slumber, the young 
Lady Jane found upon her toilet. “It behooves 
us both to ascertain how far this Protestantism 
is imbued in my fair cousin’s faith, and to up- 
root it, till she and I acknowledge the same re- 
ligious tenets, even as we do our common an- 
cestors.” 

And while—that night after she had lain back 
the pearl necklace in its casket, when she returned 


from the spacious drawing-room where the prin- 
cess had entertained her gathered guests—Lady 
Jane Grey knelt with unaffected piety and offered 
up her evening prayer, she little dreamed of the 
league into which her hostess and the austere 
Lady Wharton had entered against her. 


One afternoon while the guests of the Princess 
Mary lounged through the various apartments 
of the palace, or strayed among the blossoming 
gardens, rich in shrubs and: flowers and bordered 
avenues, a twain walked slowly through the 
aisles of the domestic chapel at Newhall—Lady 


Wharton, and she whom she has ostensibly. 


made her pet and protege, the youthful Lady 
Jane Grey. 
the stained windows in the soft hush of the gold- 


en summer afternoon, and slanting across the 


altar rich in. massive silver deckings and em- 
broidered altar cloths, while it gave a subdued 
aspect to Lady Wharton’s usually austere fea- 
tures, lighted up the soft, pensive features of the 
beautiful girl with a rosy glow. The twain had 
conversed long together of various matters—of 
the failing health of young Edward, the gentle 
boy sovereign—of Lady Jane’s recent presenta- 
tion at court—of the brilliant ceremonial which 
had welcomed the arrival of the queen dowager 
of Scotland, Mary of Lorraine, at Whitehall, in 
which the young Lady Jane had taken public 
part—of the purse knit of gold and silver Lady 
Jane’s mother had presented young Edward, 
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and the three gilt bowls with covers the monarch 
had presented the Duchess of Suffolk in return, 
till finally, the conversation turned on the young 
king’s failing health, and the probable succession 
to the throne in case of his death. 

“Thon seest that thy cousin, the Princess 
Mary, is likely to heir the English crown, Lady 
Jane,” said Lady Wharton, “and I believe of a 
truth, despite all she hath suffered, the crown of 
Henry will yet return to his daughter. What 
thinkest thou, Lady Jane ?” 

Perhaps the girl saw the artfulness of this 
query through its apparent simplicity, for she re- 
plied deferentially, thus leaving open no avenue 
by which wrong construction might be put on 
her words : 

“T have never thought on these weighty sub- 
jects, my lady. The mind of a simple girl has 
never soared to affairs pertaining to the state 
and crown.” 

Lady Wharton bit her lip, but playfully tapping 
Lady Jane’s cheek with her fan, said, with an 
apparently careless smile: ‘“ But they do re- 
port that my little Jane hath dared dispute with 
the learned men of the kingdom pertaining 
churchly affairs! How is’t, Jane? Ascham, 
Starmius and Bullinger are correspondents of 
thine, and in thy letters with these scholars, I 
dare affirm thou art not silent on thy points of 
religious faith. But when thy cousin Mary rules 
the kingdom, how wilt thou reconcile thy creed 
to hers —for thou knowest the princess is a 
good Catholic, as I wish thou wert also, my 
little Jane, and as I hope to see thee ere thou 
leavest us.” 

“ Jane Grey will never quarrel with her royal 
cousin, I dare say,” smiled the girl. “ Religious 
tenets were not made to dispute about, either in 
the schools or among kinsfolk, Lady Wharton.” 

This evasive answer for a moment foiled the 
lady ; but only served to strengthen her desire to 
ascertain more closely Lady Jane’s real creed, 
and further, to win her to her own. 

“But why may not thy sentiments be brought 
into harmony with Lady Mary’s?” she asked. 
“Why dost thou shun converse with her on 
these points ?” 

“Nay, that is unfair,” replied Lady Jane. 
“Thou sayest my cousin is a good Catholic; 
and knowing that the Duke of Suffolk hath in- 
stilled other belief into his danghter’s mind, ex- 
pectest her to go over to the other’sranks. But, 
Lady Wharton, hath not the Princess Mary 
acted a double part, in that she hath failed openly 
to avow this Catholic creed, which thou confess- 
est, as others have suspected, she holds; while 
she hath permitted the belief to go throughout 
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England that she somewhat favors Protestant- 
ism 

Lady Jane Grey’s simple, straightforward 
question suited not the scheming Lady Wharton, 
though policy taught her to dissemble in her 


ly: 

“In good sooth, thou art not yet versed in 
worldly policy, my little Jane,” she laughed, 
else thou would’st not put such a query. See’st 
thou not that our good princess hath lived, as it 
were, in a straight place, wherein she hath 
scarcely dared to turn? Henry’s daughter hath 
had some sore trials—enough, I trow, to learn 
her a politician’s tact and a cardinal’s wisdom— 
and should ever her skies brighten, as the por- 
tents even now show, I vouch for the wisest 
reign our England hath known under many sov- 
ereigns, and the establishment of a most holy 
faith in the church of England, to whose tenets 
I could wish even now, your heart might lead 
you, my dear Lady Jane. But, I’ faith, we are 
well nigh spending the day in these discus- 
sions,” said Lady Wharton, apparently heed- 
ing for the first time the waning sunlight slanting 
through the stained Gothic windows. “ Let us 
to the palace. I charge thee, my little Jane, to 
make no mention of our converse to thy mates, 
else they might ridicule our holy religion, or re- 


. port us to the princess, who, I fear, might grow 


wroth.” 

This artfully worded request led the youthfal 
Lady Jane to give her promise of secrecy. 

“The princess hath been very kind to me,” 
she said, involuntarily raising her slender fingers 
to the pearl circlet about her fair neck, “and I 
would shun that which might anger her. But 
why do you curtsey ?” she asked, as Lady Whar- 
ton made a low obeisance in passing the altar. 
“ Surely the Princess Mary is not present in the 

” 

“No,” replied Lady Wharton, pointing to the 
host upon the altar. “I curtsey to Him that 
made me.” 

“Nay,” said Lady Jane, “but did not the 
baker make him *” 

A firm, rigid look settled about Lady Whar- 
ton’s mouth, as this light answer passed the girl’s 
lips, and a glance of hate shot from her cold, 
gray eyes; but they walked back to the palace, 
where Lady Wharton parted from her with a 
show of affection. But later, when closeted with 
the Princess Mary, and repeating word for word 
the afternoon converse in the chapel, the bigotry 
of these Catholic women was plainly imprinted 
on their countenances. A hard, cold smile deep- 
ened over Lady Wharton’s face, as she noticed 
the effect the relation of the incident before the 
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altar had upon the princess; and Mary, never 
lovely or attractive, and daily growing intoa 
hardened, ambitious, bigoted woman, plainly 
showed that the words would not soon be for- 
»given, or forgotten. A historian has recorded it 
thus: “This dialogue was repeated to the 
Princess Mary, who was offended with Jane, and 
never afterwards loved her.” 

In the beautiful English May, the nuptials of 
Lady Jane Grey with Lord Guilford Dudley 
were celebrated at Durham House, in the Strand, 
the seat of the Duke of Northumberland. What 
time so appropriate for the consummation of the 
loves of the fair Lady Jane and her gallant, 
handsome, noble young husband, as this spring 
season, when the hawthorn was white with blos- 
soms, and the sky was blue and sunny above? 
Alas, that the sky of her young life was ever 
darkened, and this innocent, unambitious girl 
left to falla victim to scheming, aggrandizing 
men, who played with the crown of England as 
with a bauble, tossing it hither and thither at 
will. There were two other marriages solemnized 
at Durham House at the period of Lady Jane’s, 
respectively, those of Lady Katharine Grey, the 
sister of the bride, and Lady Katharine Dudley, 
the sister of the bridegroom ; and at these illus- 
trious bridals much of pomp and pageantry pre- 
yailed. A vast concourse of invited guests, bril- 
liant in blazing jewels and orders and insignia of 
rank, assembled in the chapel ; crowds of peas- 
antry drank to the noble couples in countless 
flagons of ale when the news was borne to 
them ; and history has chronicled—‘ When the 
ceremony was performed, and it was known to 
the people in the streets of London, there was a 
general rejoicing.” 

Edward himself—the beloved, gentle, young 
king—though surely dying under the wasting in- 
fluence of that terrible scourge, consumption, 
rallied for a little, and with the last smile ever 
worn on his pallid face, was borne to witness the 
ceremonial by which Lady Jane Grey, loved as 
his sister, was made the wife of the young Lord 
Dudley. And publicly the young monarch de- 
clared his favor, by ordering the master of the 
royal wardrobe to bestow sumptuous dresses em- 
broidered with gold and splendid jewels, on Lady 
Jane for the bridal outfit. 

And when the marriage festivities were over, 
and the grand court pageantries had ended, 
Lord Dudley and Lady Jane stole away from 
the gilded scene to pass their honeymoon amid 
the beautiful, sequestered shades of Sion House, 
the ancient seat of the Dudleys; while the young 
king, alas, wasting daily under the grasp of that 
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fell destroyer, whose icy fingers nor gold, nor 


rank, nor power can unloose, was borne back to 
the bed he had quitted to witness the last earthly 
scene of pageantry his eyes ever beheld—but 
which he never quitted more till they bore away 
the royal dead for reyal burial ! 

And so the weeks sped by, till spring lapsed 
into summer, and the month of roses—sweet 
June—had waned; and when the sultry July 
had set in, to the cool shades of that country re- 
treat where the youthful pair had passed haleyon, 
days in the enjoyment of each other’s affection, 
the pursuits of classic literature, and the ease of 
elegant opulence, came the news that young Ed- 
ward was dying. Perchance a saddened heart 
and tearful eyes proclaimed Lady Jane Dudley’s 
grief at the tidings concerning the amiable 
youth, whom she had learned to love as a young 
brother, while she respected him as a mild and 
gentle monarch ; but there were in those hours 
no foreshadowings of the station to which his 
death would summon her from her retirement— 
no forebodings of the unsought crown which 
would be thrust upon her brow. For while Ed- 
ward lay dying, the crafty Northumberland was 
at his work, artfully plying the young king’s 
feeble mind with tales of the succession—por- 
traying the evils which must come upon the 
realm if the Princess Mary, a bigoted Catholic, 
were chosen queen, and poisoning him also against 
the Princess Elizabeth—then setting forth the 
claims of the Brandon branch, and representing 
that in consequence of the Duchess of Suffolk’s 
transfer of her own right of succession to her 
eldest daughter, Lady Jane Dudley was the only 
| proper person to wear the crown of England. 
And Edward, weak, feeble, and easily-persuaded 
in his dying hours, consented to draw up his 
will as the ambitious Northumberland at his bed- 
side dictated ; the great seal of royalty and of 
the members of the council was affixed to it; 
the young Edward VI. died and was buried; 
and then amid the beautiful retirement of Sion 
House, the astonished Lady Dudley was saluted 
as the future Queen of England—and offered a 
crown, from which, true to her noble and un- 
ambitious nature, she shrank trembling away. 
History’s pages record no more fitting answer to 
the proffers of scheming men than hers when 
the crown was pressed upon her acceptance : 

“The laws of the kingdom and natural right 
stand for the king’s sisters, and I will beware of 
burthening a weak conscience with a yoke which 
belongeth to them ; I understand the infamy of 
those who permit the violation of right to gain a 
sceptre ; and it is mocking God and deriding 


justice, to scruple at the stealing of a shilling, and 
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not at the asurpation of a crown. My liberty is 

beteer than the crown you offer me, with what 
precious stones soever it be adorned, or of what 
gold soever it be framed. I will not exchange 
my peace for honorable and precious jealousies, 

for magnificent and glerious fetters; and if you 
love me sincerely and in good earnest, you will 
wish me secure and quiet fortune, 
though mean, than an exalted position exposed 
to the wind, and followed by some dismal fall.” 

But, spite of her reluctance, and not wishing 
to withstand the express command of her father, 
which she had been educated to believe a most 
wicked and undutiful act—neither daring, in her 
Protestant faith, to incur the risk for England, 
should the crown be given to the Catholic 
Princess Mary, Jane Dudley yielded ; and at 
the early age of sixteen years, “gentle and brok- 
en in spirit,” she consented to become the Queen 
of England. 

It is related that until her husband joined his 
voice with the persuaders, she withstood them ; 
bat when Lord Guilford Dudley, whom she loved 
“with the fondest affection, urged her acceptance, 

and in the consequent service she might render 

Protestantism, she meekly yielded, and became 

@ passive victim in their hands. Alas, she was 

no more a victim when she bent her fair, young 

‘head upon the scaffold ! 


The reign of Queen Jane had begun; and in 
the Tower of London, at once a prison and a 
palace—the Marquis of Winchester brought to 


‘her the crown of England. “But she only 
‘wept sorrowfully, and lifted not a finger to place 
it upon her head, but passively waited for others 
to hold it there.” Alas, gloomy forebodings 
seemed to have haunted Lady Jane throughout 

_ ‘all;—from that hour when they first sought her 
in the quiet shades of Sion House, and urged 
her forth to play the principal part in this pageant- 
ty—a terrible weight seemed to oppress her 
heart. 


The queen was crowned; her proclamation 
‘was read to the inhabitants of London. In the 
meantime, the Princess Mary, who in reality 
held sway in the hearts of the people, noticing 
the coldness with which the queen was received, 
gathered fresh courage, and, surrounded by 
- many nobles who flocked to her standard, put 
‘forth her claims to the crown. But readers of 
history are too familiar with the brief tragedy 
crowded into those few following weeks, that I 
need refresh their memories here. There were 
ects of cowardice by those who had constitated 
themselves Queen Jane’s protectors ; Northum- 


berland presented the pitiable spectacle of a man 
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distracted by fears for the consequence of the 
position into which his own rash ambition had 
led him, and when the people in the streets 
shouted for Queen Mary, his voice joined in the 
chorus, and he wept, as he asserted, “ tears of 
joy,” though in reality weak tears of cowardice, 
The Marquis of Suffolk, too, the young queen’s 
father, at whose instigation she had accepted the 
crown, manifested the same lack of manliness ; 
and when Mary was proclaimed in the streets, 
emerged from the Tower and proclaimed Mary 
“ the lawful Queen of England—” then return- 
ing, bade his daughter depose in favor of the 
new sovereign. Thus, ever, does he who follows 
the bent of popular favor turn when he sees the 
wind shifting against him ; and in the lives of 
both Northumberland and Suffolk we have ex- 
amples of political veering from the true princi- 
ple of right, which other politicians of a later 
day have imitated fearlessly, because the terror 
of the scaffold-axe was not before their eyes. 

The sad tragedy was culminating ; Lady Jane, 
manifesting no symptom of fear, but wearing 
the same calm, sweet, sorrowful countenance as 
of old, laid down the crown more willingly than 
she had accepted it, and remained a prisoner in 
the Tower where she had taken up her abode as 
queen ; and on the third day of August, upon a 
splendid white horse, Queen Mary attired in 
violet velvet, entered the streets of London amid 
the shouting of the populace. Then followed 
weary days to the prisoners at the Tower. Lord 
Guilford Dudley had been arrested at the order 
of Queen Mary and confined in the Tower, and 
the Lady Jane was removed to one of the war- 
den’s houses inside the prison walls, kept by 
“Master Partridges,” where followed long, 
dreary months of imprisonment and separation 
from the husband of her love, Lord Dudley. In 
“ the saddest time of all the year,” the dreary 
November, came on the trial of Lady Janeand 
though she was remanded back to her confine- 
ment, doubtless at that time Queen Mary’s 
heart was not so lost to pity and every womanly 
emotion, as to decree her death. But again the 
Duke of Suffolk’s mad ambition led him to de- 
termine to wrest the crown from Mary ; and that 
act—his placing himself at the head of an im- 
mense army, which at length was utterly routed— 
sealed, not only his own fate, but that of his 
hapless daughter. 

On the 7th of February, “‘ the queen, standing 
on the spot still damp with blood, in Temple 
Bar, signed the death-warrant of Lady Jane 
Grey and Lord Guilford Dudley.” 

Loving and united in life, save during those 
few dreary months of imprisonment, they were 
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not to be farther separated. Death, to Lady 
Jane Grey, was more merciful than had been 


Northumberland’s ambition or the kinship of | 


England’s Catholic queen. 

It is not our intention here to record those 
scenes of gentle patience, angelic sweetness and 
Christian resignation, which marked the closing 
days of Lady Jane’s life. All, who read this are 


familiar with the example writ on history’s pages, | 


an example the like of which the world never 
presented before—of a young, lovely and accom- 
plished woman of sixteen, receiving death at the 
hands of her enemies with the saint-like resigna- 
tion of a martyr. But when the innocent Lady 
Jane had died upon the scaffold, Queen Mary 
must have sometime reverted in memory to those 
early days, when, under the quiet roof of White- 
hall, she received her girl-cousin as her guest; 
and mayhap she shuddered with horror when 
looking upon the jewels wrested from Lady Jane 
and Lord Guilford Dudley on pretence that some 
of the crown jewels were missing, she discovered 
side by side in the, casket with the “fysshe of 
gold, being a toothpick, a like pendant having 
one pear! and three little pearls at it, a dewberry 
of gold, a collet with five pearls, a tablet with 
blue and white sapphire, eight guardes of gold 
and a tassel of Venice gold, five small agates 
with stars graven upon them, a chain with ja- 
cinths, table diamonds set in gold, etc., etc.—side 
by side with the crown jewels of England, she 
discovered the gift her own hand had bestowed 
on Lady Jane Grey in those summer hours at 
Whitehall—“ Tue Peart Neoxrace.” Alas, 
that the hand that gave it should have signed 
her death-warrant ! 
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A CLINCHER. 

This word is uently made use of, when 
some circumstance is related which it would be 
an insult to the understanding to believe. It had 
its origin as follows: Two journeymen mechan- 
ics were one day contending for superiority in the 
art of invention, and at length laid a which 
of them could cein the greatest lie. mn the 
stakes were deposited, he that was to begin swore 
vehemently that one ——- night he threw 
a ten-penny nail with such force that it went 

uite through the body of the moon, which was 
ioe at full. ‘‘ That’s true,” said his opponent, 
“for I was on the other side at the very moment, 
and, with my claw-hammer, clenched the nail.” 
The last fellow was adjudged the wager, and from 
that time, every outrageous falsehood has been 
termed “a clincher.”—Boston Herald. 


INNOCENCE. 


So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity. 
That when a soul found sincerely 80, 
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EVE, MY QUEEN. 


BY MARTIN L. SWAN. 


She came to me like a shadow— 
The angel of my dreams: 

A shadow silently out of heaven, 
She came in the white star beams. 


My heart leaped up so wildly, 
And throbbed and throbbed to her own, 
As she folded me up in her soft brown arms, 
Beneath her starlit throze; 


And I felt the soft rain of her eyes 
A-cooling my brain of fire, 

And the flames leaped back, and a dreamy surprise 
Usurped the place of desire ; 


And I tasted the cool breath of her lips, 
So fresh with the scent of flowers; 

And I tossed and sighed neath her veiled eyes, 
And dreamed this dream for hours. 


. 


THE UNKNOWN CHAMPION, 


BY DAVID A. HARRISON. 


Tax front door of Lysle Hall shut so heavily 
that it shook the house, startling a young girl 
and boy, who sat in the deep embrasure of a 
window, apparently waiting for some thing or 
some person. The girl was dark-haired, datk- 
eyed, and extremely pretty, though her lips 
curled rather haughtily, and an imperious 
glance shot from her large, dark eyes, which 
told of a proud spirit. The.boy was pale and 
golden-haired ; wholly unlike his companion and 


sister in feature, though ‘his pale, thin lips had 


the same haughty curl, and his blue eyes grew 
dark with pride—a poor, weak thing was Alfred 
Lysle—his right arm and leg being withered— 
had been so from his birth. He was gentle, af- 
fectionate, high-spirited and talented, the idol of 
his widowed father and proud sister. There 
were times when his spirit chafed, and he almost 
cursed the poor maimed body which was such a 
clog to him. 

Alfred read aloud, while his sister Agnes 
busied herself with a piece of embroidery, giv- 
ing, if the truth be told, a. very divided attention, 
to the words of her brother. 

“ Was not that a glorious description ?” asked 
the boy, raising his face all glowing with poetical 
enthusiasm. 

“Yes. Ithink I never heard a cataract de- 
scribed more beautifully.” 

“Why, Aggie! I got long past the cataract, 
and reached the meadow.” 
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“QO, have you, dear? Well, Alfred, to tell 
you the honest truth, I got thinking of something 
else. Beso kind as to read it over again, and 
this time I will surely listen to you.” 

The boy laughed gayly, as he answered : 

“No use, Aggie~your wits would be wool- 
gathering again before I had read three lines. 
I will not torment you any longer. Shall I talk 
to you, instead—or would you rather be silent ?” 

“ Talk, if you please, Alfred.” 

“What think you, sister Agnes, will be the 
result of this conference ?” asked the boy, ina 
low tone. 

The girl raised a troubled face, and answered, 
very slowly : 

“ Indeed, Alfred, I scarcely dare think. The 
Dudleys are not famed for generosity and—” 

Bang! bang! It was the hall door closing so 
heavily, that it stopped her words and caused both 
the young persons to start. 

“Gone at last!” exclaimed Agnes. And she 
rose to her feet just as the door of the room 
where they were sitting opened, and an old gen- 


e now, father? I thought Mortimer 
Dudley would never go. How is it settled ?” 


“ The matter stands just asit did before. He 
will not abate one inch of ground, nor will I. 
He thinks his claim as good as mine, and day 
after to-morrow we meet on the debateable 
ground, and with sturdy lances, settle the 
question.” 

“ Good, father! I feared you might be com- 
pelied to yield, and I couldn’t bear to think that 
in your old age you would be obliged to give up 
your home and go among strangers. The case 
has been carried from court to court, and years 

" have passed away in futile waiting ; now, a well- 
directed blow and the proud Earl of Dudley will 
beoverthrown. Ay, charge at him, father, and 
may God and Saint Mary guide your weapon so 
that you come off conqueror.” 

The old man smiled and patted the glowing 
cheek of his pretty, spirited daughter, then seated 
himself beside his son and read with him. 

Sir Henry Lysle was about fifty-five, hand- 
some and high-spirited, an upright, honorable 
and kind father. For two generations, between 
the houses of Dudley and Lysle had been a 
long-standing quarrel concerning some property, 
‘two-thirds, including the buildings, of the Lysle 
estate. The dispute had been carried from court 
to court, without any decision being made in fa- 
vor of either party. Lately Robert, Earl of 
Dudley, had died, and his son, a dashing young 
man of twenty-five, had, tired of the old time 
quarrel, proposed to settle the debate by single 


combat, to be held on the debateable territory~— 
then, in the fourteenth centary, a very common 
method of settling disputes. Thus the matter 
stood, and with conversation and reading, the 
three passed the evening. 

After Alfred had retired, Agnes lingered be- 
hind, seemingly averse to leave her father. Sir 
Henry noticed her hesitation, and putting an 
arm round her waist, and stroking her dark, 
curling hair, he said earnestly : 

“ Day after to-morrow, Agnes, I shall mount 
my good steed and battle for my rights and our 
home. If I fall, as fall I may, we are homeless. 
Should anything happen to prevent me from 
engaging in this conflict—” 

“But nothing can happen to prevent you, 
father,” eagerly interrupted Agnes. 

“ Nothing but sudden illness, or death, my 
child.”’ 

“ O, father 

“ We must look at possibilities, my dear child, 
and I trust you do not shrink. If, as I say, 
anything shall prevent me from fighting my 
fight, I know not what you will do. A little 
money I have; you will find it in the ebony 
cabinet, beside my bed. With that, you must 
go with your brother to our relations beyond the 
border. Never mind, my child; I feel that you 
tremble. We’lllook only on the bright side, and 
now—good night !” 

Thus they parted, with one fond embrace. 
As Agnes ascended to her chamber, her heart 
was heavy with présentiment of coming evil. 

About midnight, Agnes was roused from a 
deep, though troubled slumber by a hand laid 
firmly on her shoulder. It was Margery, the old 
nurse. 

“O, dear, Miss Agnes! Get up—wake—as 
quick as you can, for you are wanted.” 

There was trouble and despair in the old 
woman’s voice, and Agnes sprang from her bed 
and began to dress as hastily as possible, while 
she eagerly questioned Margery. 

“ What is the matter, Margery ?” 

“Sir Henry, your dear father, is illtaken 
suddenly.” 

“ With what?” 

“ O, dear, miss, I don’t know! James, who 
always sleeps in the next room, heard a kind of 
groaning, and rushing in, found my dear master 
in some kind of a fit.” 

“O, merciful Heaven! spare my father to 
me!” exclaimed the trembling Agnes, as, throw- 
ing a shawl over her shoulders, she flew, rather 
than ran down stairs. At the door of her father’s 
room, she paused and turned to Margery, who 
had followed as closely as she could. 
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™ Has any one gone for the doctor ?” 
“ Yes, James went, as soon as I could go to 
master.” 

Agnes entered the dimly-lighted chamber, and 
approached the bed where her father lay so 
white and motiontess, while the frightened ser- 
vants stood round mutely. Sir Harry Lysle was 
a good, kind master, and the servants were de- 
voted to him. +» Sammoning all her courage, 
Agnes neared the bed. At the first sight, she 
trembled, for she thought her father was dead. 
Bending over him, she laid her hands upon his 
heart, and was rejoiced to feel that it pulsated 
still—though very, very faintly. Ignorant what 
to do, Agnes bathed her father’s face, and was in 
despair at the failure of her efforts, when the 
physician entered. Dr. Thompson pronounced 
it to be a paralytic stroke, and proceeded to 
bleed the patient. Seon Sir Henry opened his 
eyes, and seemed conscious of all that was going 
on. He endeavored to speak, but that being im- 
possible, paper and pencil were brought him. In 
large, irregular characters, he scrawled : 

“Doctor, will I be well enough to go out 
to-morrow 

With wistful eyes, he watched the physician 
as he deciphered the characters, and his face 
expressed bitter despair, as Dr. Thompson shook 
his head. Again he wrote : 

“T cannot meet Mortimer Dudley, and we are 
lost, Agnes.” 

Agnes read the irregular writing, so different 
from his usual firm, clear words, and she could 
scarcely repress the tears ; but bravely mastering 
her feelings, she said, bending over the stricken 
man: “ Can you hear and understand what I 
say, father?” 

A faint nod was the answer. 

“ Then rest in peace, dear father, for a cham- 
pion will be found who will strive as manfully 
as you—and God grant that he may be as brave 
and skilful !” 

A smile of contentment passed over the sick 
manils face, and he calmly closed his eyes. Too 
ill to question or doubt, he believed his daugh- 
ter’s words. 

Towards the close of that day, Agnes returned 
from a short and rapid ride, and sought in the 
stable for old Arnold, her father’s trusty esquire. 
The old man turned, as he heard the clatter of 
the horse’s hoofs, and was only in time to see 
Agnes spring lightly from the saddle. He doffed 
his cap respectfully, and waited for his mistress 
to 


“Yo w, Arnold, that it was my father’s 
purpose de forth to meet young Dudley at 


daybreak, to-morrow ?” 
16 
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“I know—I know, Mistress Agnes; but he is 
ill—stricken down—and cannot go,” answered 
the old servitor, in a mournful voice. 

“I know of a champion,” and the girl’s pale 
face flushed as she spoke, “ a rather inexperienced 
youth, but one who has a brave heart, keen eye, 
and ready hand. ' All that he has, but no armor, 
and my father’s is all too wide for him. Know 
you of any other ?” 

“ Up in the garret is a suit, long unused. Ist 
belonged to your father when he was a mere 
stripling, scarcely stouter than you, dear lady.” 

Agnes-bent her head in thought, then raised it. 

“That will do very well, I think. Have it 
brightly polished, all in order, and lay it on the 
couch in the red room.” 

“Tt is as bright now, Mistress Agnes,” re- 
plied the old man, respectfully, though with an 
accent of pride, “as the day your father last 
wore it, nearly forty years ago. I loved the ar- 
mor my young pupil wore, and no speck of rust 
dulls its bright surface, no stay unloosed, or 
dinted plate.” 

“Ever faithful, good Arnold. All is wd 
To-morrow, at daybreak, be at the hall door with 
black Rudolph, father’s horse, yourself in armor 
ready to accompany the young knight.” 

“ Your bidding shall be done.” 

“And, Arnold, should the young knight lack 
aught in riding, or in the handling of the lance, 
direct him as you did my father.” 

Agnes turned and walked quickly to the 
house, wholly unconscious of the curious gaze 
which followed her. Old Arnold looked after 
her with wistful eyes, then murmured aloud : 

“Proud step, like her father, yet light as a 
fairy’s. Where has she found a champion? 
Jessie has been ridden smartly, I see by her 
reeking flanks and heaving sides. It can’t be 
that poor young Master Alfred is going: to try— 
that would be madness, though 1 know he is 
equal in spirit to it—poor fellow—no, no—that 
can’t be, for his arm is neither steady nor strong. 
I can’t think—” 

“Arnold, old fellow,” exclaimed a cheery 
voice, “don’t bother your old brain, but obey 
orders. To-morrow will solve your doubts. 
God and Saint Josephus grant that our poor. 
master’s cause may be victorious.” 

“Amen, Joseph,” responded Arnold. And: 
he turned and went slowly towards the hall. 

Just before daybreak, the next morning, obe- 
dient to orders, Arnold, clad in armor, holding. 
black Rudolph, stood at the halldoor. His own 
horse was held by Joseph. Both men watched, 
with anxious eyes, the opening of the ‘ heavy 
oaken door. 
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“ Mayhap the young knight oversleeps him- 
self, and is dreaming now of his lady-love,” 
mockingly whispered the yeoman to the old 
esquire. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth, 
when the door swung back upon its hinges, and 
the ring of a mailed heel was heard upon the 


“stone steps. Eager eyes were raised and—low- 


ered in great disappointment, for the visor was 
tightly closed. 

Perfectly silent, the unknown knight mounted 
the spirited war-horse, took the lance, and 
started off at a smart trot, closely followed by 
Arnold. The yeoman shook his head, as he 
gazed after them, and muttered, while watching 
them till out of sight among the trees : 

“It’s nobody I know. He mounted none too 
giibly, though he rides well. A slender youth it 
is, to combat with that fiery young Dudley. 
Success to him !” 

In perfect silence the knight and the esquire 

the short distance to the field of combat—a 
in in the farthest verge of the Lysle domain. 
they neared the field, the young knight said : 

“You must lead the way, Sir Esquire, for I 
know not but I may go wrong.” 

The voice was deep and clear, but in vain did 
Arnold strive to remember having heard it be- 
fore. Silently he obeyed. 

At last the ground was reached, and the stran- 
ger rode into the field on one side, at the same 
moment that Mortimer Dudley entered on the 
other. A few people were assembled to witness 
the struggle. The unknown knight and Mor- 
timer Dudley gravely saluted, then backed their 
horses to the extremity of the field, and waited 
with lances in rest for the signal to be given A 
stout man, Sir William Delorme, gave the 
required shout. On an instant both horses 
sprang forward, and bore their riders on. Once 
they met, yet neither was struck—the second 
charge, the lance of the Earl of Dudley touched 
the shoulder of the young knight, who visibly 
reeled. Arnold was in despair, and murmured : 

“All’s lost! The next charge, he will fall !” 

A third time they rushed forward, and in a 
cloud of dust one went down. Arnold closed 
his eyes, and fairly groaned, when a shout made 
him re-open them—* Lysle forever! Lysle for- 
ever !” 

Sure enough, it was the proud Earl of Dudley 
stranger knight. 

“ Now yield you, Mortimer, Earl of Dudley.” 

“T yield,” said the young earl; “but I would 
know to whom, for that you are not Sir Henry 
Lysle, I am sure.” 
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The friends of both parties stood around, and 


Arnold among the foremost. 


“ Rise up, Mortimer, Earl of Dudley, and you 
shall know who has been able to conquer you.” 

The young nobleman rose, and with folded 
arms looked at the slender mailed figure before 
him. 

The stays were unloosed and helmet thrown 
back, and the sun streaming through the clouds, 
which had until then obscured it, shone full 
upon the uncovered face. Mortimer started, 
while a loud, triumphant shout rent the air. The 
young man gazed in wonder and admiration 
upon the delicate face, long, waving brown hair, 
and heaving bosom of young Agnes Lysle! 

A red flush rose to the brow of the haughty 
earl, and he bit his lipe with rage. 

“Be not chagrined, brave Dudley,” said 
Agnes, in her rich, sweet voice, while the long, 
dark lashes drooped on her cheek which was 
now paling, and she extended her mailed hand. 
“You have but bowed to the fate decreed to all 
mankind. From the beginning to the end of 
time, brave men will yield to the power of 
women, and degrade not their manhood by so 
doing. I battled for my home, Sir Earl, and 
God guided my arm. Hereafter, let us meet as 
friends who have proved each other’s mettle. 
Shall it be so?” 

Unable to resist the sweet voice and bewitching 
smile, Mortimer seized the mailed hand, and 
kissing it, whispered so low that none of the by- 
standers heard : 

“ Yes—a thousand times, yes; and from itfy 
fall, I will rise and soar higher than ever, seck- 
ing only for your love and approbation.” 

A bright blush spread over the beautiful fave, 
and for one moment the dark eyes were raised 
—only for a nioment—then, with a half-mur- 
mured farewell, Agnes mounted her fathei’s 
horse and prepared to leave the field as quietly 
as she came. But this was not to be, for all the 
people present turned, with one accord, in 
triumph accompanied her home. She tri 
vain to remonstrate against this—her words were 
unheeded. At her bridle rein rode eu nee 

Earl of Dudley. 

Upon his bed of illness, lay Sir Henry Lysle. 
The shouts of the returning party reached, his 
ears, and by signs he inquired the 

“ The stranger knight returne victoridus !” ex- 
claimed Margery, in delight. Alfred, 
beside the bed, rose up, 
frame fairly trembled with excitemen 

“O, father! all the joy isn’t com 
till you know all. Shall I go and Mad the proud 
conqueror to your bedside, dear father?” 
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An eager sign of assent was given by the 
invalid, and Alfred hastened, as fast as his lame- 
ness would permit, from the room. 

With a step less firm, and a varying cheek, 
Agnes, led by her brother, entered Sir Henry’s 
chamber. Her visor was closed. Coming for- 
ward, she knelt beside the bed. At an eager 
sign from her father, she strove to unloose the 
stays, but her trembling fingers refused to do her 
bidding. The Earl of Dudley, who still kept by 
her side, undid the fastenings, and Alfred threw 
back the heavy helmet, disclosing the blushing, 
agitated face of Agnes Lysle. 

The shock was great, and effected a cure, for 
Sir Henry rose up in bed and exclaimed : 

“ Agnes! Agnes! My Agnes! In armor! 
coming here victorious !”’ 

“ Yes, father,” exclaimed Alfred, “Agnes it is, 


Mortimer Dudley here stepped forward. 

“Gently, Sir Henry. Lay back upon 
pillows. Like a hero, your daughter donned 
armor, and bravely combated for your rights, 
and unhorsed me. I, the proudest nobleman in 
England, am here to say it. I yield to her all 
—my heart and fortune, the devoted love of a 
lifetime, here, in your presence, I lay at her 
feet, praying that she may not give me my death- 
blow, for refusal will kill me.” 

With deep, devoted love shining from his 
eyes, the haughty Mortimer Dudley waited her 
answer. Rising from her knees, all clad in 
clanking armor, and her face brilliant with hap- 
piness, Agnes Lysle came forward and placed the 
tiny hand, so lately encased in a mailed gauntlet, 
in the hands of the young earl, saying, with her 


fascinating smile : 


“Tf I vanquished you, Mortimer Dudley, you 
have conquered me for all time.” 

Mortimer folded the young girl in one fond 
embrace, then turned to Sir Henry, who lay 
upon his pillows, smiling but weak. 

“Your blessing, Sir Henry Lysle. This day 

daughter has won back your inheritance 
and’robbed me of the things most valued in this 
world, my heart and liberty—two feats.” 

Thus Agnes Lysle became the wife of one of 
the proudest nobles in England, and the memory 
of her feat is still cherished, for the crest of the 
Dudleys is “out of a ducal coronet of gold, a 

an’s bust, her hair dishevelled, bosom bare, 
a helmet on her head, with stay or throat-lash 
down,” and a MS. in possession of the Dudleys, 
of Northamptonshire, preserves the story of Tax 
Unxnown CHAMPION. 
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The temperate are the most truly luxurious. 
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A PICTURE OF TEXAS. 

The following is an extract from a letter of 
Bishop Pierce to the New Orleans Christian Ad- 
vocate : “ Texas is a curious country—a paradox. 
Everything is in the speculative, or contradictory, 
or marvellous. It is the richest and the poorest ; 


has the best land and the poorest water; is the © 


hardest country to live in, and has the most to 
live on; the days are the hottest, and the nights 
the coolest; here are the most rivers, and the 
least water; the best roads, and the slowest trav- 
el; the finest building material, and the least use 
made of it ; there are more clouds, and less rain ; 
more plains, and less timber; more ropes to tie 
horses, and yet more estrays ; a poor cou’ for 
farming, and yet the most productive ; the least 
work, and the largest yield ; the horses are small, 
and the cattle big ; the frogs have horns, and the 
rabbits have ears like mules; the le are in- 
telligent, without general education; inventive, 
without being tricky ; refined, without mannerism ; 
bold, generous brave. In fine, here is an 
empire in extent and resources, but in the slow- 
est process of evolution, and = destined to 
ulation, wealth and power. here is m to 
admire, but little to deplore ; many things to en- 
chant, but few to > tor poral and 
their institutions there is a splendid fu’ 


BILLIARDS FOR THE INSANE. 


At the South Boston Insane Asylum there are 

a few patients who have now, as they had in 
ier days, a fervent passion for the game of 

fiards, and to an innocent desire of such, 
the directors of the Institution have recently cans- 
ed the introduction of a billiard table. While 
much harmless derived by 
many, an opportunity is a witnessing 
the Vodiciigs of that singular power of human 
nature which permits the most flighty and tarbu- 
lent dispositions to be rendered intelligent and 
submissive under the influence of some object 
that engages the attention, pleases the fancy and 
excites one of an unstable mind. 
There are admirable players among them, and 
one, it is thought, would be no mean match for 
Phelan hi - This movement we record with 
gratification, for in it we detect another evidence 
of that increased enlightenment which during the 
past few years has e such decided improve- 
ments in the condition and treatment of the in-. 
sane.—Boston Journal. 


Useful Receipts. 

A hot shovel held over varnished furniture will take 
out white spots.—A bit of glue dissolved in skim milk 
and water will restore old crape.—Ribbons of any kind. 
should be washed in cold soap-quds, and not rinsed — 
If your flat-irons are rough, rub them well with fine salt, 
and it will make them smooth.—Oat straw is the best for 
filling beds; it should be changed once a year.—If you 
are buying a carpet for durability, choose small figures.— 
A bit of soap rubbed on the hinges of doors will prevent 
their creaking.—Scotch snuff put on holes where cricketa’ 
come out will destroy them.—Wood ashes and common 
salt, wet with water, will stop the of a stove, and 


prevent the smoke from eseaping.—A gallon of strong lye 
put in a barrel of hard water will make it as soft as rain 
water. 
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A WIFE’S STORY. 


. I LOVE THEE! 
T love thee, because thou hast ever 
A smile and a kind word for me: 


When those who should cherish me, never 
Can aught but my foibles see. 


I°ll quench not the flame that arises 
From perishing hopes of my youth ; 
If reason the weakness despises, 
At least “twill be cancelled by truth. 


Thy love o’er my sad spirit beameth, 

Like the moon on the dark brow of night ; 
‘Till again in its glory it seemeth, 

And even its ruins are bright! 


How sacred the hope which I’ve cherished, 
That still, in some region divine, 

When all that is earthly has perished, 
My spirit shall mingle with thine! M. 


He—my husband—was not handsome, but 
I loved him. His features were somewhat 
coarse and irregular, and his hair, though black 
and glossy, was very straight. But he always 
parted it so smoothly above his broad, white 
brow, that to my fond eyes it seemed almost 
lovely. And then there was such a tender look 
about his mouth, and such a loving light in his 
black eyes, that, however ugly he might seem to 
other people, he was at least beautiful to me. 
We settled down quietly in our cottage home, 
and for three short months were very happy. 
We did not receive much company. My hus- 
band said my society was all he required, and 
while he had that, he cared nothing for the 
world outside. And as for me, I could have 
lived contentedly in the dreariest waste, or the 
barrenest desert, could he have been ever by 
my side! 

Yes, for three short months we were very hap- 
py; but it was not always to beso. At last the 
serpent found its way into our Eden, and de- 
stroyed all our newly-found blessedness. Yes, 
the serpent came at last, in the form of Roscoe 
St. Orme, my ‘husband’s cousin. We did not 
think, when he came to us with such a sweet, 
beautiful smile around his finely-chiselled lips, 
that he was to be the destroyer of our peace. 
We did not think that the serpent lurked deep 
beneath that straflgely beautiful face, with the 
bright, rich curls of golden brown clustering so 
profusely round it. .We did not think the face, 
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so fair and innocent to look upon, concealed a 
base, bad heart. We had been married but 
just three months when he came tous. We 
neither of us quite relished, at first, this breaking 
in upon our old privacy and retirement, but at 
last we grew accustomed to it, and began to like 
him. His manner was so kind, so gentle and so 
free, we could not long keep our hearts closed 
against him. At first, he said he could make 
but a short stay with us, but the days slipped by, 
and at last even weeks rolled on, but still he did 
not go. 

At last—it was the first drop in my cup of 
bitterness—my husband’s manner grew strange- 
ly cold towards me. He seldom spoke, and 
when he did, it was in a tone of bitter reproach I 
did not understand, and which my proud nature 
could ill bear. 

I was sitting in the garden one calm, quiet 
summer’s night, with my face buried in my hands, 
thinking of all this, and almost sobbing in my 
grief and perplexity, when I heard a quick, hasty 
step upon the gravelled walk, and the next mo- 
ment, when I looked up, Roscoe St. Orme stood 
beside me. 

“You are grieved, dear cousin,” he said, 
gently taking my hand and looking searchingly 
down into my face with his great, strange eyes. 
“Is there any way in which I could serve you ? 
What is the matter ?” 

“0, Roscoe,” I cried, letting fall the tears 
which I could no longer restrain, “ Iam grieved, 
for my husband no longer loves me.” 

I should not have said this, for a wife’s griefs 
should be sacred from all other ears. But 1 had 


spoken carelessly, unthinkingly, under the im- 
pulse of the moment. 


“T think you must be mistaken,” he said, 
calmly, “ for only now as I passed his window, I 
saw him take a package, which I knew to be 
letters, from his desk, and after pressing them 
fondly to his lips and heart, carefully replace 
them. They were probably some you had writ- 


ten him long before. You must bave misunder- 


stood him, for only a true husband, and one who 
loved the writer fondly, could have done so.” 

“A package of letters!” I exclaimed, my 
tears instantly ceasing to flow, while my features 
became strangely rigid, “I have never written 
him one during our whole acquaintance! But 
tell me—by your hopes of heaven, tell me—did 
you see him do this? , tell me truly!” 
“Look up into my face, Mabel, and see if I 
have spoken falsely.” 

I did look up. The moon shone down full 
upon him, as he stood there the very personifica- 
tion of manly beauty, and his face seemed more 
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lovely, more innocent, by its pale glare. God 
forgive me, but I did believe him, and doubted 
my husband then. 

“I think you have spoken the truth.” This 
was all that I said, and I spoke it calmly. No 
one, to have looked into my face then, could have 
told of the raging fire which coursed its lava-tide 
through my veins. No one could have told of 
the fierce Maelstrom of passion that had been 
aroused in my bosom. I was strangely calm, 
cold and proud. My husband had wronged me, 
was untrue to me, and my heart was turning 
strangely away from him. 

“Mabel—darling Mabel—” Roscoe said, at 
length, kneeling down before me, “ there is one 
heart, at least, that loves you truly. Why, O, 
why, Mabel, do you think I have lingered here 
so long? Why have I watched your every mo- 
tion so earnestly, and listened so entranced when- 
ever you have spoken? Why should it be, but 
that I love you—madly, sincerely love you? 
Your husband is false to you, he loves you no 
longer, and even his every action shows it. Then 
fly to my arms! Here you shall ever find a wel- 
come resting place. O, come, my Mabel!” 

Blind fool that I had been, I might have 
known all this. I might have read it in the ear- 
nest glance he sometimes fixed upon me, and in 
his protracted stay. But I had not even dreamed 
of it! 

“ Roscoe — Roscoe St. Orme,” I exclaimed, 
“ how dare you speak to me, a wedded wife, thus ¢ 
How dare you breathe such words into my ear ?” 

“T might have known it would be so,” he 
said, sadly—“ I might have known you would 
reject all such proposals, and it was base in me 
to make them. But, Mabel,” he continued, “ if 
you should ever tire of your uhloved life, and 
sigh for a single heart that is all your own, then 
cometo me. I shall wait for you. Farewell.” 

I did not seek to detain him, and in a moment 
he had gone; and then, with a strange, bitter 
feeling at my heart, I entered the house. I met 
my husband in the hall, and there was an angry 
light in his eyes, as he turned them towards me. 

“ How long have these clandestine meetings 
continued ?”’ he asked, angrily. “Let me tell 
you now and forever, Mabel, never to see or 
meet that fellow again 

“ And let me tell you, Ernest St. Orme, I 
shall associate with whom I please, and at any 
hour or place I may prefer !” I answered, scorn- 
fully, my own proud nature flashing up. 

“ Then, from this hour you are my wife no 
longer. I cast you off. You have chosen your 
path, and shall walk in it—go !’’ 
“Iwill go gladly. You have chosen an easy 
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way to get rid of mé, and I give you joy at your 
success. You never loved me !” 

“No!” he exclaimed fiercely; ‘I hate you!” 

I went to my own chamber, with those bitter, 
bitter words still rankling in my heart. I would 
go. He should yet live to learn the value of the 
heart he had slighted. I hastily collected a few 
articles of clothing, and after packing them into 
my carpet-bag, and putting on my bonnet and 
shawl, I crept softly down stairs, and out into the 
calm summer’s night. As I passed the library 
windows, I could see the light shining from with- 
in. The windows were low, almost touching 
the ground, and the curtains had not been drawn, 
so that I could plainly distinguish everything. 
Ernest sat by the table, with his proud head rest- 
ing on his hand, and his black, mournful eyes 
fixed on vacancy. His face was deathly pale, 
and he looked so miserable that I would have 
entered, and thrown myself at his feet and begged 
his forgiveness, but for a voice which seemed to 
whisper in my ears those bitter words, “I hate 
you!” This closed my heart against and 
I hurried hastily down the gravelled into 
the street. Still I hurried swiftly on through 
the gathering darkness. I had come without 
pausing to think that I had no home to go to— 
no parents, no friends, I could rely upon at such 
a time. 

At last, I recollected of an aunt, the only 
near relative I had living, and I determined 
to go to her. But she lived at the extreme end 
of the city, and it was a long, long, walk for a 
weak woman like myself, and at any other time 
I should have shrunk from it. But now the 
bitter thought in my heart shut out all others, 
and my pride buoyed me up. It seems very 
strange to me now, hdw I could have dared to 
pass through all those long by-lanes and alleys, 
many of them the homes of intemperance and 
sin, at such a time of night alone. But I did 
not think of this then; and when, at last, I 
reached the stately dwelling of my aunt, I rang 
the bell with a firm, steady hand. Itso happened 
that my aunt had not retired, and it was she who 
answered the summons. 

“ Why, Mabel, is it you?” she asked, as she 
saw my pale, tired face by the light of the lamp 
she carried. ‘“ What can have brought you out 
in such an hour, and alone too? Is your hus- 
band ill ?” 

“ No—O God—no!” I cried, bitterly. 

“Come up stairs with me, Mabel. I am sure 
something troubles you. Come and tell me all.” 

I took the hand she offered, for I had begun 
to grow weak and faint, and she led me up to 
her own chamber. 
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upon the sofa and sat down beside me. 

And I did tell her all. Told her how I had 
left forever the home which had been for so short 
atime an Eden to me. Told her how I had 
left the one who was dearer to me than life, 
never to go back again. She listened calmly 
until she heard me through. 

“ You have done very wrong in deserting him,” 
she then said. 

“But he bade me go—he said he hated me.” 

“ He was angry, Mabel, and did not know 
what he was saying.” 

“I wish I could think so,” I said, shaking my 
head sadly ; “but I believe he spoke truly.” 

“Tt may beso. But, Mabel, I am sure he 
loves you—at least, I know he once did.” 

“ Yes—but that is all over now,” I returned, 
bitterly. “But I will never go back.. He has 
wronged me, and he must atone for it.” 

“You are too proud, Mabel. You know Er- 

t. Orme’s nature. You know that he is 

q d hasty, and also that he is proud. If 
ever to be to each other what you have 

been, one of your proud hearts must be humbled. 
One must ask forgiveness of the other. You 
are a woman, Mabel, and it should be your task 
to do so. You have each wronged the other. 
Then why should not you, the weaker of the 
two, ask his forgiveness, even though he has 
doubly wronged you, and forget all the past ? 
Believe me, Mabel, you would never regret it.” 

“TI would never do so—even though it should 
lay him in his grave!” I replied, proudly. 

“T hope you will think better of this to-mor- 
row,” she said, looking sadly into my face. 
“Your mind will then be clearer, and I trust 
you will see how you are wronging yourself and 
your husband. But you are weary and should 
retire now. I will show you to your room.” 

I slept little that night, and when I went down 
the next morning, my proud heart was as firm 
as ever. 

“ You are ready to go back to your husband 
now, are you not?” my aunt asked, when she 
came down. 

“ Never !” 

“ Be it so, then,” she said, while a sad light 
shone in her pale, kind face. “It may be for 
‘the best. At least, come what may, you shall 
ever find a welcome homé here.”’ 

_ For one month I stayed there quietly, and then 
there came over me an irresistible longing to 
look upon the place where I had spent three 


- puch happy, blissful months once more, and, if 


possible, to see again that face so dear to me. 
I told my aunt of my longing, and she bade me 
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go. It was the first time I had been out dur- 
ing the whole month I had been there. I had 
lived so quietly that only one or two of the 
trustiest servants knew that I was under the 
same roof with themselves. 

It was with a strange feeling at my heart, that 
I neared the home I had left so strangely one 
month before. I had directe! the coachman to 
drive slowly past, that I might cast one last, 
long, earnest glance upon the scenes I loved so 
well, despite all my pride. My eyes were bent 
so eagerly wpon the small white house, with 
its creeping vines and lovely flowers, that I 
did not know when the wind swept my thick, 
heavy veil away from my face, until a voice I 
could never forget, pronounced a single word, 
and that word was “Mabel!” And a moment 
afterwards Ernest St. Orme had leaped the low 
paling against which he had been leaning, and 
stood almost by my side, with his arms stretched 
out as though they would encircle me, and his 
earnest eyes gazing on me imploringly. 

“ Mabel,—my own darling Mabel,” he said, 
once more !”” 

I was almost ready to spring into his open 
arms, and bury my aching head upon his manly 
bosom, when a voice again seemed to whisper 
those bitter words into my ear. It was enough, 
and again my heart rose in bitterness against 
him 


“Never!” I said, “It was yotr own hand 
that drove me forth, and I will not return !” 

In a moment I had passed him, but he still 
stood as I had left him, only a look of such keen 
and bitter agony had settled on his face, as it 
made my heart ache to look upon. And then, 
when I thought how white and emaciated he 
looked, I was almost ready to turn back and for- 
give him all. As I rode home that day, my 
heart began to soften towards Ernest St. Orme, 
for I had begun to think he was not so much to 
blame after all. Who would not feel angry at 
seeing his young wife so often in the society of 
such aman, and one of such great beauty, as 
Roscoe St. Orme? But then came the thought 
of the letters Roscoe had seen in his possession. 
There was the great separating link, and I felt 
until they had been explained, I could not go 
back and trust him. The moment the carriage 
stopped before the home so lately made my own, 
I sprang out, and running up stairs, laid my 
throbbing head upon my aunt’s bosom and told 
her all in a voice choked by tears. 

“T cannot stay here,” I said, as I concluded. 
“He must know that I am near, and } am 
liable to meet him at any moment now ; and, O, 
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God, I could not bear another meeting! I must 
go at once !” 

“Tf you will never go back to your husband, 
—to him you have promised to love, honor and 
obey through life, this is indeed no place for you. 
But wherever you may go, I will accompany 
you. Where shall it be t” 

“ Anywhere you may prefer, so that it be a 
long ways from here.” 

“We will go South then. I have relatives 
there, and if your husband should search for 
you, he would never go so far.” 

And so it was settled. We were to go the 
next week, and I was very busy packing trunks 
and making ready for our departure. But at last 
everything was done—I was again idle. Then, 
and not until then, did I fully realize the step I 
was about to take. I was to leave home and 
husband—all that I held dear on earth, perhaps 
forever, and it seemed like separating one of my 
own heartstrings to tear myself away. It was 
true that I never saw my husband where I then 
was, but the thought that I was in the same 
place with him, even though he had ceased to 

_ love me, came like soothing balm to my wounded 
heart. Then what should I do when it was no 
longer so? I suffered enough as it was, and I 
felt assured I should die if I went away. I was 
thinking of all this, and of my unhappy, bitter 
lot, once so bright and sunny, but then so dark 
and gloomy, when my aunt came to me. 

“ Mabel,” she said, taking my hand and lead- 
ing me to a seat, “I have something dreadful to 
tell you—can you bear it *” 

“T can bear anything now.” 

“ But this is something very terrible.” 
® “ My heart is already as wounded and sere as 
it can well be. Tell me—nothing you can say 
will have power to inflict any fresh wounds.” 

“ Then listen, and I will tell you all. Ernest 
St. Orme is very ill! He has been so ever since 
that very day you last saw him. They have al- 
most given up all hopes for his life. His mind 
has wandered all the time, and he is constantly 
calling for you.” 

I had stood white and calm as a marble statue 
while she had been speaking, but soon recovered 
myself. ©, how much of agony—how much of 
happiness there had been for me in those few 
words! Agony that he was sick, almost dying, 
and happiness that he had called for me, for, from 
‘that hour I did begin to almost think that he 
loved me after all. 

“ He shall call no longer in vain,” I said, “ for 
I will go to him.” 

“Tam very glad to hear you say so,” my aunt 
said. “Yes, you must go—a wife’s true place 


at such a time,» is by @the sick bed of her 
husband.” 

“ And henceforth I shall be in my true place,” 
IT answered. ‘“ While he remains sick I shall 
stay to nurse him. When he recovers—if he 
ever does,”—TI shuddered as I spoke this last— 
“T will return to you once more.” 

I saw that my aunt looked disappointed, and 
I well knew the cause, though we said nothing 
more then upon the subject. The carriage was 
called, and without waiting to take a single 
change of clothing, I hurried away. Our drive 
was a short one, although it seemed hours to my 
impatient spirit, and in fifteen minutes from the 
time we started, we drew up before the place 
which had once been my happy home. How 
familiar everything looked, and what old mem- 
ories came thronging up in my heart as I gazed 
around! But I had no time to lose, and I hur- 
ried hastily up the steps and entered the house. 
In the entry I met Dr. Lewis, with whom I was 
slightly acquainted. 

“Dr. Lewis,” I asked, hurriedly, “do 
think presenting myself suddenly, would in ‘oy 
way injure your patient ¢” 

“0, no. His mind wanders, and I do not 
think he would know you.” 

When I received his answer, I hurried up into 
the chamber which I once called mine, where I 
removed my wrappers, and then went down into 
the sick room. Ernest lay upon the bed with 
his head resting wearily upon the pillow, and his 
eyes gazing wildly around him. His face was 
very pale and deathly, and there was a strange 
glitter in his dark eyes which startled me. I 
approached the bed and laid my hand softly upon 
his burning brow. : 

“Go away!” he said, pushing me from him. 
“T don’t want you here—I want Mabel. Her 
hand is, O, so soft and smooth. If she would’ 
only bathe my brow just once, I feel that it 
would ease the pain here.” And he pressed his 
hand upon his brain. 

“But I am Mabel,” I said, concealing by a 
great effort of my will every emotion. 

“ Are you t” he asked, looking up eagerly into 
my face. “O mo, you are not. Mabel has gone 
away and left me, and she said she would never 
come back again. Go away—TI do not wish to 
see you.” And he turned his face wearily to- 
wards the wall. 

How every word he had spoken smote upon 
my heart! What a cruel monster I had been to 
desert him so! I knew that he loved me then, 
and my heart thrilled strangely with joy, as the 
blissful thought came home to it. Every doubt 
had been removed. Roscoe St. Orme had spok- 
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letters, doubtless to 
separate my heart from my husband, thinking 
perhaps, that I in my bitterness might fly to 
him. But whatever had been his purpose, he 
had failed, and I gratefully thanked God for it. 
Both day and night I watched by the sick bed of 
my husband, for one short week. During all 
this time he had not known me. O, what would 
I not have given then for one glance of recog- 
nition from his loving eyes, and one word of 
forgiveness from his lips? I suffered deeply, 
bitterly, but still there was a kind of blissful 
pleasure in being ever near him, and ministering 
to his wants. On the seventh day the crisis 
came which was to restore him to me—to reason 
and to happiness, or terminate his life. O, how 
anxiously I watched over him in the sleep which 
was to tell his fate. How anxiously I counted 
the seconds, as they glided slowly by, while I 
‘watched the sick man with almost suspended 
breath. Dr. Lewis had told me if he awoke to 
reason I might hope for the best. But if other- 
, 1 dared not think of it. At last he 

, and blessed be God, the light of reason 

shone in his eyes, as he looked up into my face. 

“ Have I been sick, Mabel ?”’ he asked, glanc- 
ing first at me, and then at the ialg upon the 
stand by his bedside. : 

“Yes, my husband,” I answered, concealing 
the wild joy which thrilled through me, “you 
have been very sick.” 

* Ah, yes, I remember now,” he said, passing 
his hand across his brow. “ But I thought you 
had left me, Mabel. I thought you had gone 
away forever.” 

“I did go, Ernest,” I answered. “ But I have 
come back to stay with you forever, if you can 
forgive me, and take me to your heart once 

more.” 

“ You are there already,” he cried, pressing 
my hand between both his own. 

** May God bless you for this, Ernest! You 
shall never, never regret it. But try and sleep 
now, dear—you will feel better when you awake.” 

For two hours longer he slept, and I watched 
over him with such a feeling of thankfylness in 
my-heart as I never felt before. Just after he 
- awoke the second time, the doctor came. I met 
hhim at the door and with tears in my eyes, I 
told him all. 

“ Mr. St. Orme,” he said, approaching my 
husband’s bedside, “I am very happy to find you 
so-much better. You have been very sick, and 

- but for the careful nursing of your wife, you 

must have died. You owe your life to her.” 
My husband did not speak, but he gave me 


bound for joy, and I felt amply repaid at that mo- 
ment for all I had suffered. Now we are happy 
once again. Ernest quickly recovered, and for- 
gave me all, as I in my heart had long before 
forgiven him. We still live in our Eden, as calm- 
ly and as happily as before the serpent came. 
And we do not fear its fangs now, for we have 
both learned a lesson from the past, which will 
teach us to bear with each other in the future. 


TEA. 

Some writers have asserted that the tea is 
roasted upon plates of r, and that its color 
is owing to verdigris, with which it thus becomes 
impregnated. But those travellers who are most 
entitled to credit, affirm that the plates are, with- 
out exception, of iron—and Dr. Lettson, after a 

t number of experiments made with chem- 
ical tests, never detected any trace of copper; so 
that the suspicion appears to be unfounded. 

Such is the diversity of temperaments and 
constitutions, that it cannot otherwise happen 
than that an article of diet which is taken by one 
person, and even with benefit, shall in another, 
occasion di le and even serious conse- 
quences. Dr. Cullen considered tea as decidedly 
narcotic and sedative in its effects; but the most 
superficial observer must see that tea has very 
little in common with other narcotics. The ex- 
citement which it produces upon the mind and 
upon the organs of digestion, is of a durable 
and permanent kind, it never, like other nar- 
cotics, leaves the system in a state of somnolency 
and intoxication. These remarks are to be un- 
derstood of tea in the state in which we consume 
it, that is, the state of 


ing. 
Tea, as it is brought to us in its dry state, has 
the effect of creating a lightness and ——. 
of mind, an increased action of the stomach 
the process of digestion, and, above all, a vigi- 
increased 


lance and wer of mental exertion. 
Dr. Johnson is to have made the tea- 
the companion of*his lucubrations, and to 

ve taken immense quantities of its contents, 
to sustain the energies of his powerful mind dur- 
ing ———— abors which he accomplished. 
In its roperties tea is astringent and anti- 
septic. It visibly produces no injurious effects 
upon the generality of ns who take it from 
infancy to old age. It is remarked by fon- 
taines, that no vegetable is known, the irifusion 
of which can be drunk so often, and in such 
large quantities, without disgust. The Chinese 
regard it as highly salubrious. They mix it 
with neither milk nor sugar, but drink it pure, 
sometimes holding a piece of sugar in the mouth. 
The constant use which this people have made 
of it for so many seems to prove that, 
when rightly pre , itis destitute at least of © 
injurious properties.—Dr. Bigelow. 


FORTUNE. 
Extremes of fortune are true wisdom’s test, 
And he’s of men most wise, who bears them best. 
CUMBERLAND. 
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THE KEEPSAKES. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


°Tis a dark and stormy evening, 
And I’m musing here alone ; 
No voice, save of the mountain breeze, 
Is answering to my own. 
The rain against the casement beats, 
And the wind my lattice rends; 
But my thoughts are turned to other days: 
To dear and cherished friends. 


And here within this little box 
Are relics of them all, 

Which I have kept from infancy, 
E’en to the cup and ball. 

Here is a little lock of hair, 
Which I most dearly prize: 

A mother’s gift in a parting hour— 
Her home is in the skies. 


A bracelet, too, which Anna wrought 
With greatest skill and care; 

And here is the same diamond pin 
Which decked my sister’s hair: 

A sister dear, who shared with me 
The sports of childhood’s hours ; 

Dear sainted one, her spirit passed 
To yon celestial bowers. 


And here ’s a book, a Bible, too— 

"A gift from father dear; 

The precepts which our Saviour taught, 
The darkest hours to cheer. 

This ring of workmanship most rare, 
Of many a colored gem, 

Which Lizzie always used to wear, 
Would grace a diadem. 


Here is a miniature of one 
I never can forget; 
His love—it was my guiding star, 
But 0, too soon it set! 
0, no one knows the reason why 
My lonely path I tread, 
And the love I bore that faithful friend 
Who sleeps among the dead. 


Though many weary years have passed 
Since the parting word was spoken, 
I promised then to be his bride— 
That pledge shall ne’er be broken. 
O, there is yet a blessed land 
Where ties are never riven; 
8o let me live and meekly wait 
To join that friend in heaven! 


BARBECUE. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


Ar five P. M., on @ sultry July day in the 
summer of 1850, our party selected their camp 
ground in a bottom called Goose Valley, which 
is to be found somewhere among the western 
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range of the Utah Mountains. Our party con- 
sisted of ten persons, inclusive of myself, whom 
we will introduce as occasion requires, without at 
present troubling the reader to call the roll. Our 
stock consisted of one yoke of oxen, three horses, 
and nine mules. 

While we were yet occupied in staking our 
cattle, we observed a party of Digger Indians, 
some eighteen or twenty.in number, emerge from 
a canon of the mountain, and descend in single 
file to a bench some distance above us, but in 
plain view of our encampment. Here they 
halted and made a variety of signs, all signifi- 
cant of a general predisposition to peace, to ali 
of which we responded with similar signs and 
gesticulations, which were highly satisfactory, I 
presume, from the fact that they again set them- 
selves in motion, and commenced their descent 
from the bench into the valley. They approached 
us at first with some slight degree of hesitation, 
but finding, at length, that we were what we pro- 
fessed—friendly—they gained courage and en- 
tered our camp. They were low of aie 
exceedingly black and ugly. One of 
ber, who appeared to be the chief or leader, could 
speak a very little English, although his manner 
of articulation was exceedingly cramped and 
labored. He was taller, lighter complexioned, 
and much better looking than his associates ; and 
some of our party conjectured, that, instead of 
being a native of the Digger country, he might 
be a renegade from the Snake nation. He was 
the only one of the party who wore clotiing over 
his entire person, while some of them were very 
nearly in a complete state of nudity. They were 
armed with bows and arrows, with the exception 
of the leader-in-chief, who carried a Spanish 
stiletto and a rusty. firelock. 

The first thing they called for was whiskey, 
which we gave them sparingly, for the article was 
already at a premium with us, and our black 
visitors expressed their unanimous satisfaction 
by smacking their lips, accompanied by sundry 

gurglings in the throat, and unctuous exclama- 
tions of pleasure, shaking of hands, and other 
extravagant pantomime. After they had passed 
through this representative state of exhiJaration, 
they fell to examining everything within their, 
reach, and they were pretty sure to reach every- 
thing which was calculated in the least to gratify 
their idleguriosity, before we could prevail upon 
them to go about their business. At length 
when the sun was about half an hour high, 
they drew off from our encampment and com- 
menced ascending the mountain till they arrived 
at the canon from which we had fitst seen them 
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emerge, when they presently disappeared. a 
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We took the trouble, however, to post one 
sentinel. We considered that one would be 
amply sufficient in an open valley like the one 
we were in, to guard us from the approach of an 
enemy. In fact we had no idea of being molest- 
ed after the civil reception we had given the 
black rascals. But we formed a wrong estimate 
of their character, as will presently be shown. 
The grass around us was comparatively abun- 
dant, and some of the company thinking there 
was no danger of their strolling far from the 
encampment, we concluded we would turn the 
cattle loose and suffer them to graze at will till 
‘morning. We had a rather severe day of it, and 
as soon as we had despatched our suppers, we 
were glad enough to retire for the night and allow 
Vincent all the honor of guarding our lives and 
property. But I suspect the poor fellow was as 
sleepy as any of us, and might have been caught 
napping at his post, had we taken the trouble to 
send a patrol to look after him; which of course 
we did not. On the contrary we all slept on re- 
markably sound till morning; but when we 
arosé, what was our consternation to find that 
the black rascals had stolen a march on us in the 
night, and appropriated all our hérses, several of 
the mules, and one of the oxen? 

Vincent, poor fellow, who, we had no doubt, 
had slept soundly all night, looked rather foolish 
when questioned, and did not like to talk more 
of the transaction than he was obliged to. He 
could form no conjecture at what time of the 
night the animals had been stolen, though he 
stoutly protested that he had not forgotten his 
duty fora moment. It was evident they had 
wandered some distance from tbe camp, which 
allowed our Digger friends an excellent opportu- 
nity to smuggle them off under cover of night. 
Had they stolen no more than one horse, or even 
two, we might have suffered them to go on their 
way rejoicing, but this wholesale operation had 
clogged the wheels of our enterprise so that it 
would be impossible for us to proceed further 
without recovering our property. There was 
consequently no other alternative left us but to 
set forth immediately in pursuit of them.. 

We accordingly selected seven of the most en- 
terprising of our company, leaving the remain- 
ing three to guard the stores, and with our in- 
domitable friend Jackson for a leader, the strong- 
est and most determined man of » we 
started up the mountain, after firs vering 
the trail of the savages, which we struck some 
eighty rods northwest of our encampment. As 
‘we proceeded on our way, winding round, or cut- 
ting in amagng the spurs of the mountain, the 
trail became wider, seemingly, and far less diffi- 


cult to follow. After the first mile or two, our 
course lay in a southerly direction, and some- 
times when we struck upon decomposed beds of 
slate, the tracks of the animals were so plain that 
we could distinguish them several rods in ad- 
vance of us. We hurried on with all possible 
despatch, for we wished to consume no more time 
in the undertaking than was absolutely necessary. 
We disliked the idea of passing a night on the 
mountain in the open air, without blankets or 
other shelter from the bleak winds which sweep 
over them at all seasons of the year, so we 
pushed on for the first few hours at the rate of at 
least four miles an hour, which was pretty smart 
travelling, you must understand, especially 
among rocky defiles, spurs, and almost perpen- 
dicular ascents. We had already worked our 
way up into the highest range of mountains, and 
were satisfied that the settlement of the Diggers 
could not be many miles further. . 

We had hoped to discover their retreat even 
sooner than this, for the trapper (another of our 
party) had argued with a considerable show of 
reason, that we should in all probability find 
them securely burrowed at no great distance up 
the side of the mountain (the Diggers are not in 
the habit of erecting huts, but resort for shelter 
to the rocky caverns or gulches, where they 
sometimes live in communities of several hun- 
dreds); but the further we proceeded the more 
evident it became that the trapper had made a 
slight mistake in his calculations. 

As we proceeded through one of the upper 
defiles, gradually ascending till we came to the 
most elevated point, our nostrils were suddenly 
greeted with the savory odor of roasting meat, 
by which indication we knew that the delin- 
quents could not be far off. The odor came up 
through the narrow defile just at a point where 
the descent commenced, and we could hear far 
below us, though very faintly, the confused 
sounds of human voices apparently in a high 
state of enjoyment. It was evident at the farth- 
est, the sounds could not be more than a mile 
distant, and we commenced our descent with the 
greatest caution, so as to be able to take them 
entirely by surprise, in case their forces, as we 
had every reason to believe they would, should 
greatly outnumber our own. 

After descending some quarter of a mile or 
more, in the utmost silence, the odor from the 
roasting meat growing stronger and stronger at 
every step, we came out on a bench studded with 
dark boulders and surrounding a small basin 
some three or four hundred yards in width, with 
a single narrow pass leading down into it. The 
noise and confusion below us was now almost 
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deafening, and as we crept over the projecting 
boulders and looked down, we beheld, some hun- 
dred and fifty feet below us, a most lively and 
exciting scene. There were not less than a hun- 
dred of our Digger friends, men, women and 
children, present, and our cattle, with a single 
unfortunate exception, were huddled into a sort 
of pen at no great distance from the group. 
The ox, poor fellow, had been knocked in the 
head and was now being served up in barbecue,. 
to the huge delight and satisfaction of the ras- 
eally black crew. Conspicuous among them as 
master of ceremonies, was the stout savage with 
the stiletto and firelock. At this distance they 
looked more like a parcel of demons than any- 
' thingelse. Indeed they were as villanous a set 
of humans to look at, as one might expect to 
encounter, should he search the world over in 
pursuit of its ugliest features. They were too 
intént upon their orgies to think of danger, and 
the position we had obtained gave us a fine op- 
portunity to pour in on them a most destructive 
fire 


Norfolk (another young fellow of our party, 
one who had previously run away from Salt 
Lake with the favorite wife of a rich Mormon 
elder, who had since passed current among us 
under the sobriquet of Manipoo, painted and dis- 
guised till quite recently, that she might success- 
fully personate a youth of the Snake nation, in 
case they were overtaken by the infuriated saints) 
—Norfolk, I repeat, who was a dead shot, cov- 
ered the leader, while the rest of us singled out 
such as we supposed, from appearance, would be 
most liable to show fight in case they remained 
uninjured, and at the word of command we gave 
‘them the contents of our rifles. Such a cry of 
consternation as arose the next moment, it would 
be difficult for you to imagine. Such a despair- 
ing, howling, shrieking, yelling, I never listened 
to before, and never wish or expect toagain. It 
rang in my ears for weeks afterwards, and in spite 
of the vexation they had caused us, we felt a 
sickening sensation of remorse and pity for the 
poor wretches. They were possessed of human 
souls and attachments like ourselves, and the 
worst they had done was to steal.a few of our 
cattle. But, under the circumstances, I don’t 
know, really, how we could have done otherwise 
than we did, unless we were willing to lie tamely 
down in the furrow and take the consequences as 
they came. 

When the smoke of our rifles floated up over 
the dark ridge of boulders, the scene presented 
to our eyes was one of as much horror as the 
most blood-thirsty party could have craved or 
desired. 


Not less than eight dead bodies lay scattered 
around, and conspicuous among them was the 
renegade leader. The rest of the alarmed Dig- 
gers were flying for dear life toward the head of 
the little basin, and passing out of sight on the 
right of some projecting boulders. 

After re-loading our rifles, and seeing there 
was no prospect of opposition on the part of the 
Indians, we commenced our descent into the little 
mountain basin, through a narrow, winding pass, 
or chasm among the rocks, and took immediate 
possession of our horses and mules. The dead 
savages were lying where they bit the dust, but 
not a living soul excepting our own party was to 
be seen. 

We cast our eyes toward the head of the 
basin, and at the point where the Indians had 
disappeared, we perceived a narrow, wedge-like 
opening among the rocks, which doubtless con- 
ducted on to some underground cavern of the 
mountain. Save our own voices, not a sound 
was heard as we urged our cattle up the rocky 
defile, and made over the more elevated point 
where the odor of roasting meat had first 
greeted our nostrils. 

We réached the camp-ground about an hour 
before sunset, and for two hours following, a 
general expression of satisfaction prevailed, al- 
though we had lost one day in the exciting pas- 
time of Indian hunting. In the meantime we 
had turned to and cut down the clumps of chap- 
paral which obstructed our immediate view, 
and while thus employed were reinforced by a 
party of adventurers from Western Missouri, 
whom we had passed a few days before, and who 
had ,now overtaken us in consequence of the 
delay we had experienced. 

Their company was smaller than our own, 
and reasoning that in unity was strength, we 
extended a hospitable invitation to them to share 
the camp-ground we had selected. 

Soon after sunset we stationed a strong guard, 
and suffered the animals to graze at will, as on 
the night preceding, though not from choice so 
much as necessity, for the poor brates were nearly 
famished, and feed in this region of country is 
neither very abundant nor nutritious. 

The moon was shining brightly before we had 
things arranged to our satisfaction, and were 
willing to turn in and imagine ourselves safe ; 
for, to own ruth, we were not without sus- 
picions that an attack would be made upon our 
camp before morning, and each slept with his 
loaded rifle within hand reach, ready for action 
at the first alarm. 

Everything remained quiet till past midnight, 
when suddenly the mules began to gather. up 
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around the camp—mules are proverbially sensi- 
tive to danger—and almost at the same moment 
we heard the quick discharge of a rifle, and then 
another, and another, in rapid succession, and 
the startling cry of “Indians! Indians!” pro- 
ceeding from the different points of our outposts. 
The alarm went through the camp like an 
electric shock, and the next moment all was bus- 
tle, confusion and bewilderment. 

We seized our rifles with a sort of mechanical 
spasm, and rushed wildly out into the open air. 
Our sentinels from the outposts were running 
for the camp, and shouting in terrified voices— 
“Jndians! Indians!” while suddenly from be- 
yond rung out on the clear, still air of night the 
startling “whoop” of our hostile assailants. 
There was every reason to believe that we were 
beset by a large war-party of the Diggers, who 
had come, no doubt, with the intention of sur- 
prising our camp, and putting a large share of us 
to death before we could sufficiently rally to 
oppose them. 

“The wagons! to the wagons!” shouted a 
dozen voices in abreath. But all hands, without 
being reminded, were rushing instinctively in 

“ Don’t waste your powder, boys!” cried the 
trapper, as we took up our station hastily behind 
the wooden breastwork. “Wait till the black 
rascals are near enough to make a sure thing of 
it, and then give them blazes !” 

Every rifle was turned in the direction whence 
the hideous sounds proceeded, and from whence 
the dim outlines of the swiftly approaching troop 
were visible. Calculating, no doubt, on superi- 
ority of numbers—for the Diggers are prover- 
bially cowards—they came whooping and tearing 
down upon us like so many incarnate fiends. 
We stood our ground manfully, though we were 
satisfied their party would outnumber our own 
five to one. They probably understood our ad- 
vantage at a distance, and were determined to 
lessen it by entering immediately into a hand-to- 
hand conflict, where war-clubs could be made 
more serviceable than poisoned arrows. 

On they came, but not a soul flinched from 
his post, for well we knew that to do so would re- 
sult in our general destruction and massacre. 
Not a word was spoken; every man clutched 
firmly a rifle or revolver, as the chance might be, 
ready to do as much execution as» possible when 
the word of command should be given. The 
dark moving body was swiftly closing in upon 
us, and it was one of those moments of extreme 
peril calculated to shake even the steadiest 
nerve. 

“Now, boys, take good aim!” shouted the 
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trapper, whom we all recognized as command- 
ant, though not a word had hitherto been 
spoken ; “ but don’t let a mother’s son of you fire 
till I give the word. Everything depends on the 
first shot. Let every one be sure and cover his 
man, and no two the same. It wont do for a 
soul of you to waste your powder on an occasion 
like this, and there’s no necessity for it, for they 
are bearing down so compactly that we ought to 
- drop a score of them at the first discharge.” 

They were now within twenty rods of us, or 
less, and the whole welkin seemed to ring and 
reverberate with their fiendish shouts. The cat- 
tle were huddled up around us as though instinct 
taught them to look to us for protection, and 
they seemed as thoroughly infected by the prevail- 
ing panic as if they had been possessed of hu- 
man understandings. 

“Now, boys,” shouted the trapper, as though 
inspired by the critical moment, “look well to 
your aim, and—fire !” 

The sharp crack of nearly a score of rifles 

and revolvers gave back the only answer of our 
devoted band. The scene which ensued defies 
all commonplace description. For the first two 
seconds following the discharge of our pieces, 
we were surrounded with a deathlike stillness, 
and a dense volume of smoke. Then succeeded 
the most horrible yelling and screeching I ever 
heard. 
The smell of gunpowder, the bewildering ex- 
citement and Babel-like confusion which ensued, 
produced a reckless unconsciousness of danger 
in our midst, and with faces whitened, but with 
nerves like tempered steel, we rushed out from 
the shelter of the wagons. It is well said thatin 
snch moments of excitement we forget all 
thought of danger or death, and are only in- 
spired with a maddened thirst for vengeance. 

The savages were already upon us, and were 
more than thrice our number. We met them 
hand to hand, and with our clubbed rifles and 
revolvers, directed by almost superhuman 
strength and precision, did terrible havoc among 
our dwarf assailants. On every hand came the 
sharp crack of revolvers, the clash of rifles 
and war-clubs, the groans of the dying, and 
shrieks and curses of the wounded, who stag- 
gered around like drunken men, striking alike at 
friend and foe in their blind fury, and as insensi- 
ble to all further danger as the goaded wild 
beast. Indeed, such cursings and shoutings, and 
horrible imprecations—such triumphant yells 
and fiendish exultations, as swelled up, around, 
in every direction, defies everything in the shape 
of sober description. 


In the general rush and confusion, Manipoo 
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had lost sight of her lover, and with the beauti- 
ful instinct of woman, was rushing wildly into 
the thickest of the fight in pursuitof him. The 
next moment I heard Norfolk shouting his name, 
and with a joyous cry of pleasure, she darted off 
in the direction of the welcome sound, but was 
suddenly intercepted in her course by the uplifted 
bludgeon of a powerful dwarf savage. 

With clubbed rifle I sprang forward to her res- 
cue, but before I could reach the spot, a bullet 
whistled past me, and the uplifted arm of the 
savage fell limp and motionless at his side. It 
needed no one to tell me to whose unerring aim 
the beautiful Mrs. Phillis was indebted for her 
life. She darted past her wounded adversary, 
and clung firmly to the side of the lover for 


+ whom she had risked so much. 


Already was the last charge blown from our 
revolvers—and it seems almost like romance, or 
a miracle, that the last shot fired was the one 
which paralyzed the arm of the murderous sav- 

being now reduced to the use of 
clubbed rifles and knives, we were brought of 
course more nearly on an equality with the 
enemy. Foremost among our party in this hand- 
to-hand conflict, was our daring and resistless 
friend Jackson. 


Wherever he swung bis rifle, there came the 
dull, deadening, painful crash of human bones ; 
but his weapon was not prepared exactly for this 


sort of warfare, and after a few decisive strokes, 
it was bent and shattered in his strong hands. 
With admirable presence of mind, he caught the 
uplifted club of an opposing savage, and with a 
single movement of his powerful arm, hurled 
him headlong to the ground. He then sprang 
back to the foremost wagon, seized a common 
iron bar which was used for blocking purposes, 
and swinging it around his head, gave utterance 
to such a demoniacal whoop as to drown even 
the discordant yells of the savages. 

“Stand aside!” he shouted ; “give us foom ! 
for I’m coming down on the infernal black crew 
like a roaring avalanche !” 

His sturdy form seemed suddenly to expand, 
and his dark eyes gleamed like living coals of 
fire, as he dashed down among them in his reck- 
less but resistless strength. The courage and 
address of a single arm has often decided greater 
battles, but never a more bloody and desperate one. 

Our company was already beginning to de- 
spair, inasmuch as they began to waver and give 
way before the overwhelming force of numbers, 
and in two minutes more, but for this timely and 
invigorating rally, we should have been scattered 
like sheep, to be butchered on the spot, or perish 
of hanger the mountains. But this sudden 


and determined renewal of the fight inspired us 
with fresh hope, and we closed in upon them 
once more with renewed courage and address. 

“Never say die!” shouted Jackson, as he 
mowed his way right and left, swinging the re- 
sistless bar with as much ease, apparently, as 
though it had been wood, instead of the wrought 
ore of the mine ; and wherever the solid weapon 
descended, directed by an arm that never 
flinched, death followed as surely in its wake. 

If there is such a thing in psychology as a 
charmed life, I think he bore it that night, for, 
though blows were aimed at him in all directions, 
he came out of the affray uninjured. But the 
terrible havoc he made, swinging that resistless 
bar of iron, scattering on every hand death and 
destruction among the savage horde, soon 
brought them to a full sense of the danger of 
contending with one who was too formidable to 
be slain; and coming no doubt at last to the su- 
perstitious conclusion that he was upheld and 
strengthened by the Great Spirit, they turned 
suddenly, as though filled with an unconquerable 
dread of such a foe, and fled from the bloody 
field in utter rout and dismay. 

We did not stop to render thanks for our vic- 


| tory, but tore after them, shouting and whoop- 


ing, more like fiends, I presume, than civilized 
and Christianized beings; but we had drunk 
blood, and were maddened by the taste, and in 
the overpowering excitement of the moment, 
were hardly conscious of what we did. 

We should have scoffed at the idea of mercy, 
while this terrible fever of uncurbed destructive- 
ness was upon us. And this is the philosophy 
of all war and bloodshed. There never was a 
battle fought, but men, endowed with the attri- 
butes of gods, were drunk with it. The wine of 
life is more intoxicating to the human heart, 
when we have shuddered and gulped it down, 
than the strongest wine from the richest vintage, 
though it lay buried in the deepest vault with the 
accumulated age and strength of a thousand 
years sparkling in the red crystal. 

None thought of further repose that night after 
the successful repulse of our assailants. We 
called the company together, hastily re-loaded 
our pieces, and found five missing—three of the 
Missourians, and two from our own party. But 
the Diggers were by far the greatest sufferers, for 
they left twenty-nine of their number on the 
field, and how many more of them were wound- 
ed, we had no means of knowing. It was truly 
a sickening spectacle, and as soon as we could 
bury our dead, we loaded the bruised and 
maimed into the wagons, and made round a 
point of the mountain. 
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MAUD. 


BY BELLA G. MINTOR. 


In a valley low, where the harebells grow, 
And the wild rose droops her head ; 
Where the soft winds play o’er the deep blue hay, 
Sleeps my own sweet, gentle Maud. 
O, darling! lost darling! 
Q, dearest, gentle Maud! 
Now the hawthorn’s bloom 
But thy spirit rests with God! 


@ne eve she was laid where the hawthorn shade 
Fell soft o’er the clayey mound ; 

While the balmy breeze through the dark green trees, 
Bighed low with a moaning sound. 


©, I saw them fold o'er her bosom cold 
Her small hands spotiess white ; 

While the eyes as blue as the violet’s hue, 
Were sealed in an endless night. 


Now, no more her gaze through a silken haze 
Will so fondly on me rest; 

For she ’s sleeping low, where the harebelis grow, 
With the green sod upon her breast. 


Now, I°ll watch thee, dear, through the fading year, 
Till the air grows cold and chill ; 

And when winter’s snow o’er the tombstones blow, 
I will sit beside thee still. 


And perchance, dear love, from thy home above 
You will look down on me here: 
‘Till my sufferings o’er, and I weep no more, 
But shal) sleep beside thee, dear. 
O, darling! lost darling! 
O, dearest, gentle Maud! 
Now the hawthorn’s bloom strews thy early tomb, 
But thy spirit rests with God! 
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THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE. 
BY WILLIAM H. RAND. 


Awmone the many champions of Polish liberty, 
was Adam Konarski, a brave and noble officer 
whose heart bled at the miserable wrongs that 
every day wrung out the tears of blood from her 
friends. Yes—Bleeding Poland! Who can 
separate the name of that unhappy country from 
the word that so fully expressed her state. At 
the sound of that name, how we recoil with hor- 
ror at the remembrance of the horrible atrocities 
that have been committed upon her sons! noth- 
ing in the whole range of sad history, presents a 
spectacle of worse torture, not only to the en- 
slaved body, but to the finest feeling of the hu- 


man soul, than has been endured by the refined 
and sensitive Poles. 

We have called Adam Konarski 2 champion 
of liberty. He wasmore. Aman whose private 
character was so true, so noble, so far above his 
tormentors as to make them seem beneath the 
soil on which his footsteps trod—a husband, 
whose wife worshipped him for his goodness and 
worth—an officer, endeared to all his soldiers be- 
cause he remembered that they, too, were nen— 
there was not in all Poland a man more univer- 
sally respected, or more deeply loved. 

For nobly advocating the cause of his country, 
he was expatriated ; his possessions seized by the 
government, and he, with his tender and delicate 
wife, just on the verge of confinement, obliged to 
flee. Ata small cabin by the roadside, her child 
first saw the light; and unmindful of the agony 
of the young mother, dying to clasp her first-born 
to her heart, the agents of the government bore 
it from her sight, alleging that it belonged to 
Russia as much as did the confiscated lands and 
household goods of its father. 

The child was given to a man who had one 
son of his own. Perhaps the feelings of pater- 
nity induced those of generosity toward the little 
Julian. At all events he treated him kindly 
enough, during his infancy; and when his own 
child sickened and died, touched it may be with 
the realization ot what a parent feels at the loss 
of a child, he restored him to Konarski, and re- 
ported Julian dead instead of his own. 

Julian Konarski was the worthy son of a wor- 
thy father. As a boy, his most fervent aspira- 
tions were that he might be permitted to help 
the cause of his down-trodden country; and 
when Adam Konarski died, the son swore on his 
father’s grave to devote his own life to the cause 
of liberty. 

After the establishment of the Duchy of War 
saw, the youth entered the service of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Here he was distinguished for his 
courage and bravery; but was unfortunately 
made a prisoner in 1812, and, for three years, 
he languished in a Russian prison. When he 
was released, he stood alone with his own brave 
heart—alone inthe world. During his imprison- 
ment, his mother, worn out by the repeated 
shocks she had received, had died; his own 
health had suffered from the privations and in- 
dignities he had suffered ; and only the faint hope 
of one day seeing Poland free, and taking the 
stand which she deserved among the nations of 
the earth, had power to prevent him from sink- 
ing into utter despondency. But he was still a 
soldier—not as of old, when he followed the com- 


mand of Napoleon—but under the oway, 
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and forced to do duty where his soul most truly 
revolted. 

In vain he petitioned to be allowed to retire 
from military life, and pleaded his enfeebled sys- 
tem to which ‘his present position was so detri- 
mental. Fourteen times, he received a peremp- 
tory refusal to so reasonable a request ; and when 
at length, it was granted, the permission to re- 
tire was given, it was with a marked ungracious- 
ness that embittered its reception. 

One gleam of joy shone over this period of his 
life. At a concert, at which he had been forced 
in against his will, by an acquaintance, he saw 
Clementina Saint-Cyr; and her beauty, and 
something in her countenance far better and dear- 
er than beauty, reconciled the melancholy man 
to life. There was a tender mournfulness in her 
efes, like one who had looked upon wrong and 
slavery and oppression—of soft and gentle pity, 
as if for the band of heroic but powerless men 
who were struggling under the yoke of tyranny, 
or mournfully submitting to a fate from which 
it seemed no human power could save them. It 
spoke to the very soul of Julian Konarski—this 
mute eloquence of nature in the heart and on the 
face of one so beautiful. He inquired her name, 
of his companion. 

“I know not by what name the angels call 
her,” was the enthusiastic reply, “for they alone 
have a right to name her; but her earthly name 
is Clementina Saint-Cyr. You must not think 
to win her love, for her heart is Poland’s, and no 
mortal passion beside can influence her. But I 
know her well, and if you dare to trust your 
heart within her sphere, I will introduce you.” 

Her words but deepened the impression made 
by her looks. Their acquaintance progressed, 
and ere many weeks, both had divided Poland in 
their hearts with an earnest love for each other. 
They had neither any relatives to consult. Clem- 
entina’s parents had faded away under the slow- 
wasting blight of oppression, and, like Julian 
himéelf, she stood, the last treein the forest, while 
those around her had fallen. 

They were married ; and if Julian could have 
forgotten the wrongs of Poland, he would have 
been happy with the angel he had chosen for his 
household spirit. They had selected a retired 
spot, far from the tumults of a city, surrounded 
it with simple comforts, and, with his small piece 
of land to cultivate and adorn, Julian hoped to 
pass tranquilly, a few , at least; perhaps, 
until the trumpet s' call him from his peace- 
fal abode to take up arms for Poland. 

Not so was he to be roused from his temporary 
tranquillity. His long continued pertinacity in 
tendering his resignation, awakened suspicions in 


the Grand Duke Constantine and his adherents, 
and thenceforth, he was a marked man. If it be 
true that tyrants fear those whom they have in- 
jured, Julian was feared. His long confinement 
in Russian prisons, was known to have called 
out indignant expressions, and he was considered 
a dangerous subject. 

The evening of a very lovely day found the 
married lovers celebrating Clementina’s birth 
night. She was just nineteen. Almost her 
mournful eyes had assumed a glad and joyous 
expression. One dream had been accomplished, 
that of having some strong arm on which to lean, 
and which should take the place of her father’s. 

Julian was in the very act of lifting his glass 
to his lips, to drink to the many happy returns 
of the birth-night, when a trampling of horses, 
and confusion of voices outside their little dwell- 
ing arrested his hand. Clementina turned as 
pale as death and clung to his arm. “ Fear not, 
dearest !”” he would have said, but his words were 
unspoken. Ere he could utter them, a rude 
hand was laid upon his shoulder, a rough voice 
was in his ear, and his wife lay senseless upon the 
floor. Without allowing him a moment to effect 
her restoration, his captors dragged him away. 
A temporary unconsciousness succeeded to his 
arrest; and when he recovered, he found himself 
in utter darkness. 

He rose and felt for the wall. Jt was not far 
off! for in a small dungeon of scarcely eight 
feet in length and even less in breadth, and pér- 
fectly dark, he found himself incarcerated. It 
was madness to recal the scene which he last re- 
membered. Clementina! where, and how was 
she? In vain, when the jailer brought his mean 
fare, did he implore him to give him tidings of 
his wife. No sound greeted his ear in answer to 
his half-distracted questions ; and when the man 
had departed, Julian fell fainting to the floor, 
overcome with the intensity of his grief. 

Still the same terrible darkness when he awoke 
to life again. No ray of light, no sight of hu- 
man face ever lighted that dreary dungeon. All 
was night—impenetrable night. For eleven long, 
lingering months, he bore this; when one morn- 
ing he was taken out into the scorching, bewil- 
dering Sunlight, so terrible to come suddenly to 
the eye after such depths of darkness—chained to 
another man, and with several other prisoners, 
driven like animals over the road that leads to 
St. Petersburg. Here he served out four years 
more of unmitigated suffering. During all this 
time, he never heard of his wife. A thousand 
conjectures were daily indulged in as to her fate. 
Perhaps she died upon the hearthstone from 
which he had not been permitted to raise her; or 
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she might have perished with the child to whom 
she had expected to give birth. 

But no tidings came to tell him if he were yet 
a husband or a father ; and only the bravest spirit, 
the most heroic soul, could have borne the dread- 
ful ordeal to which he was constantly subjected. 
It was a morning in July ; but the prisoner knew 
it only by the oppressive closeness of his dun- 
geon. There was no warmth of summer there— 
only a dull, faint dampness that was like the clam- 
my touch of death. A sound came on the air, 
that reverberated like thunder. The second 
peal came ; anil this time, his sharpened sense 
told him that it was the firing of cannon. Fora 
moment, his heart beat quicker; but hope had 
waned so long, that it could only revive by starts, 
and he sat like one petrified. The sound of 
trampling feet and the clash of swords are in 
“his ear, although dulled by the thick intervening 
walls, and the fact of an insurrection is forced 


upon his senses. 

One after another, he hears the prison doors 
give way, and the sound of the shuffling, stag- 
gering footsteps of his fellow-prisoners, out in the 
stone passageway ; and then the dull, lumbering 
noise of some heavy instrument at the door of 
his Own cell; while, as it give way to the touch, 
a ray of light, yellow and sickly, coming through 
dusty and stained windows, glared across his 
eyes. A faint sickness like that of death comes 
over him, and he knows no more, until the fresh 
aigis lifting the damp, matted hair from his fore. 
head, and he wakes to find himself borne off in a 
carriage with twelve others, as thin, gaunt and 
squalid as himself. 

The insurrection, although unsuccessful in its 
first purpose, was at least successful in the re- 
lease of the prisoners. Julian, at least, was never 

ded. Hardly waiting for the benevolence 
that would clothe him in fitting garb to re-enter 


the world, he hastened to find his wife, and suc- 
ceeded in tracing her to a little frontier town, 
where her own hands had toiled, to support her- 
self and the child on whose sweet face no futher’s 
eye had ever looked. 

But the joy of seeing her husband could not 
arrest the disease which anxiety and grief had 
induced, and which was wearing her to the 
grave. In two months, she died, and Julian who 
had lingered, fondly hoping that she would re- 
_vive to accompany him, found, with his child, a 
home on English ground. . 

A few years ago, he was in London; looking 
forward, perhaps, with hope to the moment when 
he should rejoin the angel whom he had loved, 
on ashore where tyranny and oppression are not 


WHOLESOME EDUCATION, 


Of all the know-nothing persons in this world, 
commend us to the man who has “ never known 
a day’s illness.”” He is a moral dunce; one who 
has lost the lesson in life, who has 
skipped the finest lecture in the great school of 
humanity, the sick-chamber. Let him be versed 
in mathematics, profound in metaphysics, a ripe 
scholar in the classics, a bachelor of arts, or even 
a doctor in divinity, yet is he as one of those 

mtlemen whose education has been lected. 

or all his college acquirements how inferior is 
he in wholesome knowledge to the mortal who 
has had but a quarter’s gout or a half-year of 
!—how infinitely below the fellow-creature 

a kes been soundly taught his tic douloureux 

thoroughly grounded in the rheumatics, an 
deeply red in the scarlet fever! And yet what 
is more common than to hear a great hulking 
florid fellow bragging of an ignorance, a brutal 
ignorance, that he shares in common with the 
pig = oe the generality of which die, 
pro y, mt ever havi experienced a 
day's indieposition Thomas Hood. 


VORACITY OF THE PIGEON. 


There. was shot lately in the neighborhood of 
Inverness a pigeon, in which was found the 
enormous quantity of 1100 grains of wheat, 
barley and oats, together with 40 grains of peas ; 
the barley grains predominating. This seems to 
be no unusual case. There was some time be- 


fore that another killed on a neighboring farm, 


in which were found 70 grains of peas, with a 
very large quantity of the different grains al- 
ready mentioned ; but the precaution of count- 
ing them was not taken. It is stated, however, 
that the bird was full to the very bill. Such 
quantities by a flock of 190 to 200 of these de- 
structive birds must be very considerable in the 


course of a whole harvest season, particularly 


since some ornithologists maintain that such are 
the digestive organs of pigeons that they are 
capable of ing daily three times their own 
weight of food—a most extraordin fact, if 
true. Itis needless to add that the extermina- 
zion of such birds must be highly desirable on 
the part of the farmer.—/; Courier. 


THE BEWILDERED PUPIL. 


Ina country school the dominie was giving 
out his Bible lesson, with a good admonis in 
the shape of a cane in his righthand. He asked 
“Who created the heaven and 


?” The lad not being prepared with 
the reply, the preceptor asked in a louder voice, 
at the same time raising his admonisher in a 
threatening manner over the devoted head of the 
boy, “ Who created the heavens, the earth, the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, stupid boy? Tell 
me immediately.” The lad blubbered out, ex- 
tending his hands to protect his head, “ It was I, 
sir, pray forgive mf; I'll never do it again !” 


Garlands of flowers 
For summer hours 

Boon, too soon, will their glories fade ; 
they die away, 


wooing 
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THE BXODUS. 


BY @. 8, CAMPANA. 


In regal state upon his ancient throne 
Proud Pharaoh sits; unnoticed and alone, 
Draws near a slave-born, meek and humble man, 


And, at the peril of Jehovah's ban, 
Bids him send forth beyond the Red Sea’s waves 
. ‘The teil-worn millions of his Hebrew slaves. 


With haughtiness of evil passions born, 
The despot laughs the Israelite to scorn. 
' But, waving heavenward his sacred rod, 
The meek-eyed prophet calls upon bis God. 
Then, fast and furious on the monarch’s path, 
Descend the lightnings of Jehovah’s wrath ; 
Then storms of fierce and fiery vengeance burst, 
And Egypt is a land by God accursed ; 
Then filthy reptiles swarm and swelter there, 
And loathsome vermin fill the ambient air ; 
Then, echoed by full many a human wail, 
In death-fraught volleys pours the hurtling hail; 


And clouds of locusts, darkening the sun, 

Sweep aught of verdure that the hail might shun; 
Then p b h the land, 
Ssnites.man and beast with its avenging brand; 
And darkness palpable broods over all, 

As if it were « nation’s funeral pall ; 

Still will not let the Israelites depart. : 


Then, mid the terrors of a trembling world, 
Jehovah's last dread thunderbolt is hurled : 
Mourn, mourn, Egyptian mother, ceaselessly, 
For thy lost darling nevermore thou "It see ; 
Strain, strain the dear one to thine anguished heart, 
For thee and it the cold, cold grave must part; 


Kiss, kiss those little lips convulsively, 


For nevermore those lips shall answer thee. 
One long, last, lingering look of anguish gore 
On thy heart's t , lost fore 

Then bow submissive to the throne on high, 
For Egypt's first-born, every one, must die. 


Now, plainly pictured to the mental eye, 
In the far distant desert, we descry 


The Hebrew people, in one mighty band, 
Advancing swiftly towards a wave-worn strand; 
In vain the Red Sea’s waves in front oppose, 
In vain behind them rage Egyptian foes; 
Jehovah wills it, and no maiden Javes 

_ Even her sandal in the Red Sea's waves; 
Jehovah wills it, and the waters close 
In dire destruction o'er the Egyptian foes. 


And thus, by heavenly wisdom ever aped, 
Through many a pain and many a peril led, 
On Jordan’s happy shore at last they stand, 
And a great nation fills the ‘‘ Promised Land.” 


+ » 


and vulgar minds will always a 
to wealth than to bet. for 
welt,‘ “alt 


than talent, happens to be more 
17 


BREAKING THE PLEDGE. 
AN OLD SEAMAN’S STORY. 


BY ETHAN A. CRAWFORD. 


On a bright morning im September we weighed 
anchor on board the good ship ‘I'hree Sisters, 
of New Bedford, and made sail from the beauti-. 
fal harbor of Honolulu, in the South Pacific 
Ocean. The Three Sisters had made a most 
successfal whaling voyage, having a full cargo, 
besides having previously freighted home seven 
hundred barrels of oil in the unusually short 
time of fifteen months; during which time we 
had not experienced a single casualty of note, 
except the unfortunate loss of our boatewain, 
poor Phil Harris, who was struck from the bow 
of one of our boats by’ the flukes of a sperm 


whale, and never seen after, We had called into: 
Honolulu for water, stores and provisions for the, 


Aiea whom he found cruising on the 
island, for the run home, to fill the berth poor 
Phil’s loss had made vacant. He was an excel- 
lent seaman, and though usually reserved amd 
taciturn, soon won the esteem and good will of 


all hands.” The crew were naturally enough 
little jubilant over the prospect of a quick run. 
home, and a profitable voyage, and being Satur- 
day, after everything was made snug alow andi 
aloft— decks cleared and sails trimmed —‘the 
hands prepared to enjoy themselves during the 
-dog-watch (from six, P. M., till eight), im the 
old fashion of Saturday night at sea. 
Although the Three Sisters was ostensibly a 
temperance ship, such a joyful occasion as the 
present might appear to warrant a suspension of 
even the strictest rules, and when the “ kanaka,” 
steward came forward with a little demijohn of 


rum, and gaye it to us with a great affectation of 
secrecy, pretending that he had stolen it from the 
medicine chest, we understood the intended li- 
cense and prepared for a regular jollification. 
The liberality of the captain was duly extolled, 
the usual healths drank, and “‘ Admiral Benbow,” 
“A Wet Sheet,” and “The.Mermaid,” with 
other old sea songs, chanted by a chorus of 
voices, in which the performers seemed to con- 
sider stentorian volume of sound as a much 
more desirable requisite than melody or tune. 
While we were thus making merry, Paul Farn- 
ham, our new boatswain, sat amongst us, quietly 
participating in our mirth, but civilly declining. 
|.the proffered beverage as often as it went round. 


_ “Why don’t you drink, boatswain?” cried 


passage, and while there our skipper @ 
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Sam Peters, the carpenter. “ It’s prime stingo— 
try a drop.” 

“No, thankee—I never drink, at 
not for five years; though I don’t want to let 
my prejadice interfere with those who do,” re- 
plied the boatswain. 

“ Guess you've took the pledge, eh ?” said one 
of the seamen ; “ well, I took it four times, and 
broke it again.” 

“So much the worse for you, my lad; but if 
you had seen what I have—misery, death, and 
the complete destruction of as smart a little craft 
as ever sailed, and of all on board of her, except 
myself—all caused by a little demijohn of brandy 
not much bigger than that one you are taking 
such a hearty pull at now, you'd think it would 
be better for you as well as for poor Bill Wain- 
wright to keep the pledge.” 

“Give us the yarn, Paul,” saidI. “ Who 
was Bill Wainwright ?”’ 

“ Ay, ay, a yarn—ayarn. Heave ahead, Paul, 
start the winch,” cried several voices. 

“Well, my hearties,” said Paul, ‘seeing as 
how it’s the only way I can help your enjoyment, 
as I can’t sing no more’n a quohog can, I’ll spin 
you a yarn, but you mustn’t expect any kinks, 
thoroughfoots, or fancy twists in it, for I can’t 
reel off any yarn that aint laid fair and ac 
cording to truth. So here goes.” And the 
boatswain proceeded substantially as follows : 

“In the second year of the war with Mexico, 
I was working alongshore in Mobile, and wages 
being high, I made a good sum during the sum- 
merand fall. I had got about tired of shore, 
and wanted some excitement for a change, but I 

' never liked a man-of-war’s life, and as for volun- 
‘teering for a land cruise in Mexico, I could not 
think of such a thing. I was one day walking 
down Government Street, when who should I 
meet but an old shipmate—Bill Wainwright— 
who asked me ifI wantedaberth. Before going 
any further with the story, I must tell you that 
Bill was chief mate of a New Orleans ship in 
which I held the post of second officer, formerly, 
n @ voyage to Antwerp. He was a remarkably 
ine-built, noble-looking man—stood about five 
feet nine in his , erect carriage— 
eye like a hawk, and limbs and muscles of a 
Hercules. We had become very intimate, and 
Bill took a liking to me that almost amounted to 
© brotherly affection. I soon discovered that 
his massive and powerful frame contained a heart 
susceptible of the softest and’ kindest influences, 
-and as the saying goes, as soft and tender as a 
child’s. He was a Kentuckign, and he loved to 
talk to me of his forest home on the Cumberland 
uRiver ; and the tears would start into his eyes as 
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he spoke of his venerable father—an old pioneer 
| of the back settlements of the Cumberland—his 
mother, and brothers and sisters. He had an 
elder brother, Ham, whom he described asa 
steady, sensible fellow, engaged in the lumbering 
business ; and a younger one, a mere boy, the 
darling of the old folks, who loved him as the 
apple of their eye—a merry, curly, blue-eyed 
little fellow. This love of home and strong 
family affection, was a leading characteristic of 
Bill’s generous, impulsive nature. 

“ His principal fault was an unhappy fondness 
for strong drink, against which he had manfully 
struggled—not that he was an habitual drunkard, 
by any means, but his excitable temperament 
was such, that having taken one gfass, it was im- 
possible for him to withstand the craving for 
more; so that with him the first glass was but 
the inevitable prelude of a drunken fit. These, 
to do him justice, were few and far between, for, 
conscious of his infirmity, he would not drink at 
all unless under circumstances of great tempta- 
tion. Bill was overjoyed at meeting me ; he told 
me that he-had been offered the command of a 
beautiful little schooner, now fitting out in New 
Orleans, and had come to Mobile to pick up 
hands—the right kind of men, he said, were 
scarce in New Orleans ; and ended by asking me 
if I would go privateering with him. Nothing 
could have suited me better, and I agreed at 
once. 

“We went to the various seamen’s board- 
ing-houses in town, and soon completed his com- 
plement of hands, and then went on to New Or- 
leans ina steamboat. He had written to his 
brother Ham to come and join him if he wished, 
and we found him on board waiting our arrival. 
In a few days the Antelope was ready for sea, 
and on the afternoon previous to the day on 
which we intended to drop down the river, while 
standing on the levee, I was accosted by a boy of 
about fifteen years of age, who asked mv if I 
knew where Captain Wainwright's vessel lay. 
It was Bill’s little brother Harry, who had ab- 
seconded from his parents to go to sea with his 
brother, and had with an energy and spirit of en- 
terprise astonishing in one of his years, made his 
way alone and unassisted from his far-distant 
home in Kentucky to the turbid waters of the 
great Mississippi. _Bill’s astonishment at seeing 
him may easily be conceived. 

“*Why, Harry, how in thunder did you get 
here ?’ he inquired. 

“* Well, I travelled part way on foot, and a 
steamboat captain gave me a passage from Mem- 
phis. Icould not stay at home when I heard 
you and Ham were going together—and so, as 
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father and mother wouldn’t hear reason, I set out 
without leave.’ 

“* Hear reason indeed! Why, boy, have you 
thought how your poor mother will break her 
heart crying for you *—and your father, too? 
Why, if anything happened to you while with 
me, I would rather meet death, ten times over, 
than look them in the face. Well, well, you 
needn’t cry—I wont send you back. I will write 
to them, and make the best of it. Come on 
board—there, don’t ery, poor child !—don’t cry, 
Harry, or you’ll never make a sailor.’ 

“That night we dropped quietly down the 
river, and after the usual four or five days’ tedious 
backing and filling, got over the bar at Passe a 
YOutre. After we had got over the bar, the 
decks were cleared, the watches drawn and the 
hands called aft, while Captain Wainwright ad- 
dressed them in a short, but pithy and sensible 
speech, acquainting them with the object and 
prospects of the voyage. Then the officers of 
our little craft held a consultation in the cabin, in 


which it was determined to cruise along the. 


coast, from Brazos southward, as far as Vera 
Cruz. I, being only second officer, had not 
much to say, and not being much acquainted 
with mercantile transactions, did not fully un- 
derstand the objects of the voyage; but there 
were some valuable goods aboard, and from 
what Bill said, I inferred that they were con- 
signed to secret agents of our owners, and to be 
landed as occasion offered, at certain places on 
the coast. A certain air of mystery that he as- 
sumed when speaking of the matter, ‘and other 
circumstances, made me suspect that there was 
some irregularity in our papers. Others, I guess, 
thought so too, but no one cared, for the Ante- 
lope was as fleet as her namesake, and had two 
howitzers and a long nine, and twenty able fore 

mast hands on board; and if we made a success- 
ful trip, it would bring a little fortune to each of 
us. After we were fairly out at sea, the sails 
trimmed and all snug, Ham proposed to drink 
success to the voyage. Bill answered that there 
was no liquor on board, and that if there wero, 
he could not drink it, as he had taken a pledge 
before he left New Orleans, at the instance of the 
owner of the vessel, who knew him well, and 
was aware of his failing. 

“*Pledge! O, pledge be— well, I wont 
swear,’ said Ham. ‘But what would the boys 
athome, in Spring Valley, say, if they knew 
that Bill Wainwright, that used to thrash the 
best of them at school, had grown a baby, and 
could not take command of a little schooner with- 
out having his mouth tied up with a pledge? 
Wontler he didn’t send a dry nurse with you, to 


anchor. 
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measure out your coffee, and see you didn’t hart 
yourself eating molasses. I’ve got a bottle of 
good old Kentucky whiskey, made in the valley 
where we were born—just about a horn apiece 
all round, and /’l/ drink success to our voyage, if 
no one else will.’ ‘ 

“ The bottle was produced, and Ham 
out a glass, and repeating ‘Success to our voy- 
age,’ drank it. He refilled the glass and handed 
it to his brother. Bill was keenly sensitive to 
ridicule—he took the glass, changed color, turn- 
ing first red and then very pale, drank it off, and 
then’ turned round and left the cabin without 
saying aword. The manner of the action was 
noticed by all of us; we drank in silence, and 
I could not help thinking that it was an ominous 
commencement. But the gloom which this in- 
cident threw over us was soon dispelled by the 
exciting occurrences of the voyage. We stopped 
and landed goods in several out of-the-way little 
places along the coast, hoisting the Mexican flag 
as we ran in—landing the goods at night, and 
taking specie on’ board in return. And I guess 
his agents gave him some information in some 
of those places ; at all events, we captured four 
prizes very neatly, and though small craft, their 
cargoes were very valuable. Not having any 
spare hands to man the prizes, we were obliged 
to take everything of value out of them, and 
having put the crews on shore, scuttle them. 

“ We had been no more than ten or twelve 
weeks out from New Orleans, and had cleared 
(as Bill told me in confidence) over all expenses, 
more than fifty thousand dollars, without meet- 
ing with a single casualty, or ill-luck of any 
kind, when one day we drew in to the coast, off 
the mouth of a small river somewhere to the 
southward of Matamoras, if I remember rightly, 
and after sending a boat in to reconnoitre and as- 
certain that all was right, we ran in and dropped 
It was a forlorn looking place enough. 
A few miserable huts were visible near the river’s 
bank, and one better looking building further in 
umong the trees. There was no sign of human 
beings until it fell dark, and then a little boat 
came alongside, with a villanous looking Mex- 
ican on board, who sculled the boat alone. This 
fellow held a long and earnest conversation with 
Captain Wainwright, and when it was concluded, 
the hatches were opened, some goods haétily put 
into our boat and landed at a place pointed out 
by the Mexican, and then Captain Wainwright 
addressed us as follows : 

“Now, my lads, I have just received inform- 
ation that a large brig with a most valuable cargo, 
and over eighty thousand dollars in specie, will 
leave Vera Cruz for Europe in about ten days. 
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Now we must have her, and if we succeed in 
capturing this rich prize, we will return to Mo- 
bile to secure our wealth, for this cruise, short as 
it has been, will have madeusall rich. Now, up 
‘anchor !’ 

“We made for Galveston, and reached there 
vin three days, discharged all the cargo we had on 
board, took in ballast and sailed for the Bay of 
Gampeachy, aud being favored by a sharp 
‘norther,’ on the fourth afternoon we saw the 
towering summit of the great volcano, Orizaba, 
rearing its huge bulk far above the variegated 
clouds that encircled the setting sun. Lying to 
well off the land, we watched for our prize, and 
‘the very next afternoon, to our great joy, we saw 
her standing out of the roads, accompanied by a 
light ‘ goletta,’ or coasting schooner. The wind 
was light and southerly, and as soon as we ob- 
werved her, we hoisted the American flag, and 
‘made sail on the larboard tack, as if standing in. 
When we got well to windward of them, we put 
about and gave chase. They instantly observed 


‘the manceuvre and crowded all sail, the brig. 


holding on her course, but the goletta wore 
. “round on the other tack, and bore up for the 
land. The brig was a capital sailer, and al- 
though she could not show such a pair of 
heels as the Antelope, it was slow work coming 
ap with her. The evening wore away and night 
closed in. The full moon rose and shone from 
-a cloudless sky, so that we could easily see the 
chase, now about a half mile to leeward. The 
heavy dew that is so remarkable in the Bay of 
‘Campeachy and on the Alacrane Banks, began 
~to fall, saturating and trickling down our rigging, 
“and wetting the deck as thoroughly asa shower 
would have done. The soft, southerly wind 
sighed through the cordage, laden with the sweet 
‘smell of the land, and all seemed so peaceful that 
it appeared like sacrilege to disturb the tranquil- 
lity of that glorious night. This was, however, 
“most effectually done by the loud report of a gan 
~on board the brig, and the harsh whizzing of the 
~ball over our heads, another shot almost imme- 
“diately following the first. 
“*The ball has opened,’ said Captain Wain- 


smiling. 
“* Yes, by jingo, it has opened ‘us,’ replied 
Ham, as another shot went crashing through our 


“T fired, and the report of our long nine 
spounder rang out sharp and distinct on the damp 
night breeze. The shot, however, was ineffectual, 
‘\striking the water under the brig’s counter. A 
few more were exchanged without injury to 


either. vessel, and the brig was evidently fast 
gaining, flow that our mainsail was disabled. 
The carpenter was using every exertion to get a 
new main boom rigged to recover our lost 
ground, when a lucky shot of mine carried away 
the brig’s foretopmast, which in its fall brought 
with it the maintop-gallant mast and flying jib- 
boom. We now rapidly came up with her, and 
in less than another hour, during which time the 
Mexicans worked their six pounders with perse- 
verance and bravery, we drew within pistol 
range. Our howitzers were loaded to the muzzle 
with langrage, in preparation for a contest at 
close quarters, and our fire continuing, her main- 
mast went presently by the board. As we ranged 
alongside, they gave us a volley from their small 
arms, and a charge of grape—the latter killing 
two of our men and wounding five more. When 
the smoke of this discharge had cleared away, . 
we perceived the Mexicans collected on the star- 
board quarter, evidently with the intention of 
boarding as soon as we came in gontact. The 
captain took our helm himself, and as we came 
together suddenly put it hard a-port, so that our 
quarter gallery just touched hers before we again 
separated. At this nioment, Tom Eaton, the 
gunner, gave them the contents of both howitzers, 
doing terrible execution ; for there were at least 
thirty men (more than the whole complement of 
our little craft) collected in a dense mass on her 
quarter in readiness to board. Their. intended 
manceuvre .was thus defeated, and nearly half 
their number killed or wounded. The result 
was fortunate for us, for if they had succeeded in 
boarding, the tables might have been seriously 
turned, as their numbers greatly exceeded ours. 
As the vessels touched, Bill dropped the wheel 
and sprang on the taffrail of the brig. I followed 
with our whole boarding party, taking the as- 
tonished and confused Mexicans in the rear. 
We had not time to cut down more than half a 
dozen of them, when the poor fellows, finding 
themselves overmatched, threw down their arms 
and cried for quarter. The brig was ours—the 
prisoners were secured, but treated with the ut- 
most kindness and humanity, and everything in 
our power was done for the relief of the unfor- 
tunate wounded. 

“ The captain had hidden himself, for he was 
not to'be found when we took the brig, but he 
shortly came from his hiding place and surren- 
dered himself. He was an evil-looking fellow, 
with a wizened, sallow, pinched-up face, that in- 
voluntarily reminded one of a dried apple. We 
immediately set about transferring the most valu- 
able portion of the cargo to our vessel, when it 
was suddenly discovered that the water was 
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pouring into the brig in several places, and at 
the same time she was discovered to be on fire. 
This was evidently the captain’s work—for this 
purpose he had secreted himself. Our carpenter 
managed to stop the leaks, and we got the fire 
under by means of wet cloths before any damage 
was done. As it was in the immediate vicinity 
of the powder room, however, we thought it 
prudent to hasten our work, as the fire might 
still be smouldering inside the ceiling, and might 
break out at any moment afresh. We therefore 
hastily lashed the vessels together, the sea being 
smooth and tranquil, and tossed seroons of cochi- 
neal, cases of jalap root and indigo, and boxes 
of vanilla from one hold to another with surpris- 
ing expedition. Some of our prisoners, won 
over by our kind treatment of them, informed us 
where the captain had hid the specie when he 
found he was pursued. It was in the fore-peak 
in the chain-locker, covered over with chain and 
packed in strong kegs. While hoisting the 
specie in, Ham (who, although a sober fellow, 
liked a drop of strong drink in moderation now 
and again) found among the cabin stores a small 
cask of brandy, and contrived to send it aboard 
the Antelope unobserved. Poor fellow! if he 
had known the consequences, he would have 
had his hand hacked from his body sooner than 
have touched it. 

“Well, Bill gave me permission to take a 
small demijohn of the same liquor which I found 
in the cabin, aboard for the men, but forbidding 
me to broach it until the prisoners were landed. 
Having scuttled the brig, we shaped our course 
for the Rio Tigre, and on the third morning came 
up with the long range of islands, shoals and 
bars that reach out eastward from the south 
bank of the river. Here we landed our prison- 
ers, previously building a shanty for the tempora- 
ry shelter of the wounded, antil their companions 
could procure them assistance from a little town 
a few miles up the river. We had scarcely got 
under way again ere the breeze failed us, and the 
hard, clear air seemed to promise a norther. 

“In a few hours it was quite calm, and the sea, 
like a sheet of glass, lay beneath us motionless 
and unraffied. The weather became oppressive- 
ly hot, and the sun shone with intolerable fervor 
through the heated air. The sea-gulls—infallible 
barometers—had gathered along the shore, and 
were lazily floating on the water, preening their 
feathers as they always do before a storm. We 
had not made more than a few miles offing, when 
the little scattered patches of white, fleecy cloud 
that come in the van of the northers, made their 
appearance and flitted across the sky with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and in less than two hours 
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afterwards the sea was one seething, hissing ex- 
panse of foam, swept by one of the fiercest 
northers I ever encountered. As the sea rose, 
our little craft, deeply loaded as she was with the 
spoil of our prize, began to labor heavily, and 
the skipper being strongly urged by Ham (who, 
poor fellow, though with the best intention in 
the world, seemed to be our evil genius—in short, 
a perfect Jonah), with great reluctance put the 
helm up and ran in again under the lee of the 
shoals and islands of the Rio Tigre, and came to 
anchor under the lee of a small island, well cov- 
ered with timber, which in some measure broke 
the fury of the gale. Having made all snug for 
the night, and ascertained that the anchors held 
securely, we piped to supper, and Ham reminded 
his brother that he had promised the men that 
they should have the jug of brandy as soon as 
the prisoners were landed. Bill’s kind and yield- 
ing disposition could refuse his brother nothing. 
He assented, and as soon as supper was over he 
began a carouse, and mirth and conviviality were 
the order of the night. Bill Wainwright being 
unaware that there was any more liquor on 
board, dreamed of no danger and joined in our 
hilarity. As he put the cup to his lips, he caught 
my eye and looked disconcerted, but laughingly 
said : 

“* Well, it can’t do much harm, there’s no 


“Poor Bill! 
toast, we might have had a different passage 
home. Ham had from deference to the captain 
‘filled the cup, and his brother observing this, 
drank but half of its contents, but quite enough 
to excite the old and fatal craving. The jug . 
passed round the circle, and after every one had 


mirth, song and story prevailed in turn, and 
Captain Wainwright alone was grave and serious, 
and I knew that he was engaged in a fierce 
struggle between the cravings of his appetite and - 
his better resolutions ; and for a time I thought 
the latter would prevail; but when the full cup 
was again passed to him, he returned it—empty ! 

“It is needless to amplify on the consequences. 
The orgy was begun. Ham’s cask was produced, — 
and Bill was soon beyond the control of reason, 
or the regard of consequences. The songs grew 
louder and the mirth more uproarious, until the 
most sober and cireumspect of both officers and 
crew would gladly have ended the festivities ; 
but Bill was now frenzied with liquor, and one | 
of his drunken freaks was to compel every one 


‘else to drink, particularly those who tried to 
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more to be had.—Boys, here’s a quick and safe 
passage home.’ 
drank, little Harry included, there was still some 
left. As the potation began to take its effect, 
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avoid it, and as we feared to arouse his anger by 
refasal, the result was that we were all, even to 
poor little Harry, soon in a state either of help- 
less intoxication, or of drunken frenzy. What 
extravagances we committed while in this state 
Icannot remember, but I fell into a drunken 
stupor quite early in the evening, from which I 
awoke some time after with a raging t irst. I 
found the crew all lying about, drunk and help- 
less. The wind had greatly abated and all was 
quiet. 

“ Having tried in vain- to arouse some of the 
men, I went down into the cabin and there found 
poor Bill lying on the floor breathing stertorous- 
ly and hard, his flushed face and relaxed limbs 
showing the futility of any attempt to rouse 
him. Ham and little Harry lay on deck close 
to the companionway ; the boy had, even in his 
intoxication, with the instinct of affection, 
nestled his head upon his brother’s broad bosom, 
and his fair skin and bright golden hair con- 
trasted strongly in the clear moonshine with 
Ham’s bronzed and rugged features, muscular 
throat and shaggy beard. Grieved and sick at 
heart at this sad picture of our drunken folly, 
and anxious about its consequences, I went for- 
ward and stretched myself on the bulwarks of 
the forecastle, leaning against the cat-head, and 
while looking over the moonlit waters, and the 
islands, with their crests of dark waving trees, 
and fringe of white, saridy beach, and listening 
to the murmuring of the surf and the breathings of 
the dying norther through the rigging, I fell into 
that state .of dreamy torpor which every one 
sometimes experiences, and in: which, although 
asleep to all intents and purposes, we are still in 
&@ great measure conscious of what is passing 
around us. In this state, our real impressions 
partake so much of the nature of our, dreams, 
and indeed become so much mingled with them, 
that often we are unable on waking to distinguish 
between them. I soon got into a long, rambling 
kind of dream, in which a small boat with two 
men in her, hailing us repeatedly, and then scull- 
ing quietly alongside, was the most tangible im- 
pression. Next, Mobile—prizes—little Harry— 


with the two mysterious visitors, a word of which 
I did not understand, although a confidential 
participant and adviser, were inextricably min- 
gled in torturing confusion, while, to add to 
the chaos, an indefinable sense of some horrid 
danger, some frightful catastrophe impending, 
pervaded all, and like a hideous nightmare, 
weighed down and paralyzed my system like a 
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mountain of lead. Bill Wainwright’s mother, 
her gray hair dishevelled, and muffled in a 
shroud, rushed shrieking from the cabin and 
commenced madly ringing our bell, the clanging 
of which echoed through my brain like peals of 
thunder, and the huge volcanic cone of Orizaba 
seemed suspended in mid air, directly overhead, 
sending forth eruptions of flame and smoke, and 
gradually descending like a vast extinguisher 
upon us. Through all this turmoil I could still 
hear the murmuring of the strange men’s voices, 
and I had an idea that somehow they were con- 
nected with it. When, however, I would have 
remonstrated with them, as I thought, they re- 
tired as mysteriously as they came, and I could 
hear their oars, as they pulled softly away from 
the vessel. Then, all was fur a time blank and 
silent, and I was conscious of nothing but that 
vague foreshadowing of danger, which grew 
more and more oppressive, and at length perfect- 
ly agonizing. At last I suddenly became aware 
in my dream, that a number of strange men were 
on board, and, as I thought, murdering my sleep- 
ing comrades! With an exclamation of horror 
I awoke, sprang to my feet, and was instantly 
felled to the deck by a violent blow upon the 
head. 

“‘ When I recovered my senses, the first sight 
I saw was almost sufficient to drive them away 
forever. The vessel was in possession of the 
Mexicans. Two fishermen in a small skiff, who 
were caught in the norther, pulling past us on 
their way back to shore, hailed us, and receiving 
no answer, came on board during the night, and 
going ashore, gave information of our plight. A 
party instantly set out to recapture us in our 
helpless condition—most of them being the very 
prisoners we had released that morning—and 
how they had succeeded was but too apparent. 
Bill Wainwright and I were lying bound and 
wounded abaft the mainmast. Right before us 
lay poor Ham, his throat cut from ear to ear, 
so that his head was nearly severed from his 
shoulders. And little Harry lay still beside him, 
pinned through the breast to the deck by a frag- 
ment of a boarding pike, his golden hair dabbling 
in the mingled pool of his own and his brother’s 
blood; their faces ghastly in death, and con- 
torted in their last agony, seemed to look at us 
reproachfully from their filmed and glassy eyes. 
Around the deck lay the bodies of the rest of 
our unfortunate shipmates, all slaughtered in 
their unconscious, drunken lethargy, by the re- 
vengeful Mexicans. Bill was found by them 
alone in the cabin, and secured alive for the pur- 
pose of giving his captors what information they 
might require. And I was found to have been 
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only stunned by an ill-directed blow from a cut- 
lass, after the Mexicans’ thirst for revenge had 
been Satiated by the butchery of our comrades. 
It was now broad daylight. Poor Bill Wain- 
wright sat with his hands tied behind him, look- 
ing with a strong fixedness of gaze on his mur- 
dered brothers—not a muscle, not a feature 
moved. He sat silent and expressionless as a 
statue, but the great tears fell slowly one by one 
down his cheek. I spoke to him, but he did not 
seem to hear me. 

“One of the Mexicans now approached—a 
humane looking man—and after a few words of 
apparent remonstrance with his comrades, cut 
the seizings that bound us. He then requested 
Bill to show them where the specie was stowed, 
and thus save them some trouble in looking for 
it—promising at the same time that we should 
be well treated. He assented, and taking out a 
cigar asked for a light, which was given to him. 
He took out another, and giving it to me, while 
I was lighting it at his, said in a whisper, with a 
quick glance of intelligence : 

«Tt is in the run with the powder !’ 

“T understood him, and my heart felt for an 
instant like an icicle. But I whispered in reply : 

“* Do it—don’t mind me.’ 

“*God bless you Paul!’ replied poor Bill. 
‘If you wish to jump, jump when I whistle. 
Good by !’ 

“Those were the last words that Bill Wain- 
wright ever spoke. He went slowly down the 
companionway, followed by the Mexican officer, 
but just before he disappeared from view, he 
turned and looked at me once more. His face 
was deadly pale, and his eyes, glassy and lustre- 
less as those of a corpse, were fixed on me with 
a meaningless stare. Recovering himself, he 
started, flushed up to his very hair and went 
down into the cabin. I tell you, shipmates, I’ve 
been in some awful situations in my lifetime, but 
my heart never beat, nor my limbs trembled, as 
they did at that moment. A minute passed, and 
then from the depth of the after hold I heard a 
faint whistle, and rushing suddenly to the gang- 
way, I plunged headforemost overboard. 

“I descended some depth, and was rising 
again to the surface, when the Antelope blew up 
with a tremendous explosion. The sudden com- 
pression of the water made me feel for the mo- 
ment as if I were being crushed together, but I 
was uninjured, and on rising, I was fain to dive 
under again for a time, for the fragments of the 
wreck, spars, rigging, etc., fell thick as hail ; but 
in a few moments all was again quiet, and all 
that remained of the Antelope was the heavy 
cloud of dense smoke that rolled slowly out sea- 


ward before the morning land breeze, and the 
masses of shattered wreck, and blackened, dis- 
figured corpses that floated on the waters around. 
I got on a piece of the wreck and drifted out to 
sea for two days, attended by a body guard of 
sharks, apd was then picked up by a brig bound 
into Galveston. Shipmates, I never tasted rum 
from that day to this.” 

As Paul Farnham concluded his story, eight 
bells struck, the wheel was relieved, and the 
watch below retired quietly and thoughtfully to 
their hammocks. 

THE BEDOUIN. 

It is a curious fact that whilst the Christian 
missionary has made his way to almost every 
pent of the globe, and has taught with more or 
less success, he has never succeeded in mixing 
with the Bedouins. They wander overa region, 
which, from physical causes, can be inhabited by 
none others but men following their mode of 
life. From the earliest times every effort has 
been made to reduce them to subjection, and to 
render their haunts, by human skill and labor, 
fit to receive a settled population. Canals 
water courses were, as we have described, car- 
ried as far into the desert as human ingenuity 
could devise ; and where water could , there 
the land was conquered. But there remained 
beyond a vast region which the Bedouin could 

lhis own. There he is to be found still, such 
as we see him represented on the wall of the As- 
syrian palaces, riding his swift ; as 
we read of him in sacred history, suddenly 4 
pearing as robber in the midst of the quiet 
tivators of the soil, and as suddenly returning 
unharmed before their well-trained legions dur- 
ing the height of their power; he remains to this 
hour unchn in his manners, his langw 
his arms, his dress. It is the unchangeal 
ness which renders the Bedouin so interesting as 
astudy. He is the only link between the ecarli- 
est stages of mankind and the present time. 


UNCHRISTIAN STRIFE. 

There is another dark feature of this It 
is the spirit of collision, contention, rd, 
which breaks forth in religion, in politics, in bus- 
iness, in private affairs; a result and 
issue of the selfishness which prompts the endless 
activity of life. The mighty forces which are 
at this moment acting in society are not, and 
cannot be in harmony, for they are not governed 
by love. They jar; they are discordant. Life 
now has little music in it. It is not only on the 
field of battle that men fight; they fight on the 
Exchange. Business is war, a conflict of skill, 
management, and too often fraud; to snatch the 
prey from our neighbor is the end of all this 
stir. Religion is ‘war; Christians, forsaking 
their own Lord, gather under various standards, 
to gain victory for their sect. Politics are war, 
breaking the whole people into fierce and unscru- 
pulous parties, which forget their country in 
conflicts for office and power. The age needs 
nothing more than peace-makers, Ypen of 
commanding virtue, to preach in life and 
the gospel of human brotherhood, to allay the 
fires of jealousy and hate——Dr. Channing. 
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KATE. 
BY M. T. CALDOR. 


‘What hath befallen our merry Kate, 
That her laughing voice is still? 

Why does she late at the casement wait, 
When eve has wrapped dale and hill? 


Is it to know when each starlight ray 
Shoots sudden athwart the gloom, 
She watches so closely declining day, 
And turns from our lighted room? 


Doth the young moon breathe to her eager ear 
A tender and joyful strain? 

Yet that fair young cheek showed a pearly tear— 
A rose dashed with summer rain. 


The wreath she twined with such earnest care 
Ere twilight had flushed the sky, 


And the clear blue eye, whose sparkling light 
Hath giaddened our home so long, 

Whom can it seek, through the deepening night, 
In the passing. busy throng? 


&h, over well can I guess, poor child, 
By that eager, wistfal brow, 

‘What tempting spirit hath o’er thee smiled— 
What dreams are about thee now! 


© Kate; rash Kate, thou bast put away 
‘Too soon thy girl’s heart of air! 

Thou hast taken up, with love's witching lay, 
A woman's sad weight of care. 


> 
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A LEGEND OF MEILAND. 


BY LT. H. B. MAY, U. 8 A. 


Tuar part of the Duchy of Milan, called the 
Austrian Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom, forms 
_ onevof the finest regions in all Europe. Rich 

plains and fertile valleys abound upon its surface, 
while at the north, the Rhetian Alps raise it 
thirteen thousand feet above the level of the 
Adriatic, and their tops are lost in the mist and 
snow that are perpetually about them. Below 
lie Lake Maggiore, Lugano, Como, JseoAand 
Gardo. From these and thé intermediate val- 
leys, the rivers’ Ticino, Olona, Lambro, Adda, 
and six others fall into the: ane 
nearly parallel lines. 

On the river Stenmdpgitenade the large and 
beautiful city of Milan, or Milano, called by the 
Germans, Meiland, Sarrounded by # canal, its 
situation, in a beautiful plain between the Ticino 


and the Adda; hemmed in by a double avenue of 
fine trees, is one of the most delightful that-can 
be imagined. Its shape is almost entirely cireu- 
lar. Beautiful gardens and orchards add to its 
attractiveness. Here are the Casa’ Visconti, the’ 
Casa’ Durini, and several other fine mansions ; 
although in these points Milan cannot be com- 
pared with Rome, Genoa or Florence. But it: 
exceeds almost all thesé in the grandeur of its’ 
cathedral, while several of its churches, especial- 
ly that of Santa-Maria-della-Grazie, where De 
Vinci's splendid fresco of the Last Supper be- 
longs, are worthy of admiration. And this 
beautiful city “ stands ” in the language of Von 
Raamer, “in a sea of green trees, as Venice in 
a sea of green water.” 

The creation of the dynasty known as the 
Duehy of Milan, commenced about the close of 
the fourteenth century. When the Lombard 
cities attempted to free themselves from the power 
of Germany, they resigned their liberties into the 
hands of individuals. Among these were the 
Visconti, the Carrara, and the Gonzaghi, who 
ruled their different territories with the iron rule. 
Of these the Visconti became most conspicuous. 
Their possessions wére ‘vested in Gian-Galeazzo 
Visconti, in 1387, after his murder of his uncle, 
Bernarbo, whose daughter Catarina was his wife. 
Crimes of the deepest dye stained his course. 
He strove to possess himself of the estates 
of other noble families, and succeeded in ruining 
the family of the Scala, and obtaining possession 
of Verona and Vicenza. He was called Duke 
of Milan and Count of Pavia. The plague 
ended his career in 1402. 

To his son, Gian-Maria, he gave the Duchy of 
Milan—to the second son, Filippo-Maria, the es- 
tates of Pavia, while Pisa, Sarzana and Crema fell 
to his illegitimate, but favorite son, Gabriello Vis- 
conti. The heir to the duchy was only fourteen 
when his father died. Viseonti had therefore left 
him under the care of the Dachess Caterina and of 
Francesco Gonzaga, who had married Agnese 
Visconti, Catarina’s sister. Added to these, he 
had recommended the boy to the care and pro- 
tection of thé’principal commanders of his Mi- 
lanese forces. The latter sought their own inter- 
ests, and soon disorder, anarchy and civil war 
prevailed. Domestic strife ensued: Catarina’ 
and her young son quarrelled, and when the tu- 
multe and dissensions reached Pavia, the Count 
Filippo was thrown into a dungeon. Pisa and 
Sarzana revolted under the rule of Gabriello, and 
altogether the possessions left by the murderer 
Gian-Galeazza, seemed to bear only bitter fruit, 
which turned to ashes on the lips of the inheritors. 

Catarina, in her prison, had abundant reason 
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to brood moodily over her unmotherly resent 
ment. She knew the fierce; rash’ temper of her 
eldest son, and should have thrown oil upon the 
waves of his madness. In that dreary prison: 
she heard like one in a: dream, the miserable 
ways in which the young duke exercised his cruel- 
ty' upon those who displeased’ or offentted him; 
of the bloodhounds trained to wound and lacerate. 
their limbs, and ali the horrible barburities that: 
grew out of his relentless malice and fary. 

She was sitting in her solitary cell one morn- 
ing, trying vainly to count the beads of her ro- 
sary. The memories of the past crowded too 
thickly upon the unhappy mother to allow her 
event the consolations of religion. She heard 
loud talking in the passage, and the duke’s name 
mentioned in the various tones of astonishment, 
horror and disgust. When the jailer entered 
soon after, with her poor meal of bread and 
water, she looked up through the dim light which 
struggled into the little dusty window crossed so 
thickly with iron bars, and asked if there was 
anything new about’ her son. The man gaved 
at her as he had never done before. Perhaps 
her wasted figure and: deeply-lined brow had 
never so strongly impressed him: There was 
compassion in his glance—even tenderness, as 
one shows to a being utterly bowed down with. 
sorrow and distress. 

Her dry, parched lips were already the gate- 
ways to -a stream of blood, yet she cried still, 
“ Pell me, O, tell me!” — 

Too frightened to disobey, the man laid her 
gently on her bed, saturated'a cloth in the water 
and applied it to her lips, and them told her as 
gently as possible, that the duke had been assas- 
sinated in the church of St. Gothard, and that 
Filippo was declared his suecessor tothe Duchy 
of Milan. 

“ Dead—dead! and neither has forgiven the 
other!” cried the wretched woman. Then, as if 
the love of liberty prevailed over every other 
feeling, she added: “ But Filippo will take me 
away from this place—Filippo will liberate his 
mother !” 

Ere the words were fairly out of her mouth, 
they were followed by a second stream of blood, 
and in that ensanguined flow, the spiritof Cat- 
arina Visconti departed. 

New trials awaited the young Dake Filippo, 
almost as soon as he exchanged imprisonment: 
for sovereignty ; and for a while. his territories 
wavered in his hands, just ready to fall before 
the iron grasp of one who claimed to be the son: 
of the murdered Bernarbo. To this man; As» 
torre Visconti, had been awarded the title:of the 
soldier “ sans péur,” and he mow strove to make 


good his claim to the appellation, by supplanting 
the rightfal heir of Milan. But while defending 
the citadel of Monza, a stone was hurled: whieh’: 
shattered his leg, and he died almost immediate 
ly of the wound, leaving Filippo withouta rival: 
to the possession of his estates. ‘These, indeed; 
were but a poor remnant of the former dukedom: 
Already-had it lost from: its crown the jewels: 
Siena, Cremona, Parma and Reggio, followed by 
Breschia and Novara—in short, it was stripped. 
of its: dependencies, and the city of Milan seemed 
to stand alone as the representative of ducal: 
power. With him ended the last remnant of the 
power of the Visconti. His government wae 
alternately brightened and stained by a disposition 
to generosity or cruelty, Kind to his prisoners, 
wise and brave, yet unfeeling and tyrannical to 
his. wife, whose innocence he aspersed, and whose: 
life he sacrificed, his reign was one of tumultu- 
ous disorder and capricious goodness. 

Still standing upon the spacious esplanade, by: 
which is the principal entrance to the city of 
Milan, is the aneient Gothic castle of the Vis« 
conti. This esplanade is called the Piazza-di+ 
Castello; and during the vice-royalty of Prince 
Eugene Beauharnois, was adorned with planta 
tions and beautiful walks. From its association 
with a family so conspicuous, there are few build- 
inge in-Milan that attract more attention from 
the traveller, after the cathedral, than the Casm 
Visconti. 

In the year 1787, the steward of the Visconti 
property had beautiful young: girl, his-niece, 
residing with him in a smail house adjoining’ 
the mansion. This girl was the idol of the old 
man’s: heart. Of all his danghters, not one had 
survived, and his only son had gone away whem 
& mere youth, and had never returned. His wife 
was infirm, and Gian’s sole dependence was upen. 
this: beautiful Bianca, whose society he prized’as 
a doting father might do. Nor did Bianea love 
her kind uncle less. She had known, indeed; no 
other father and mother than the old steward and: 
his wife; and now that the old woman was de 
prived of health and strength of body and mind, 
the affectionate girl bestowed all her cares upom 
her. Qne only recreation did Bianca. stexb 
from her duties: When her charge slept, whieh 
was usually even till midday, she stole inte 
the pieture-gallery of the castle and copied the — 
paintings with which it abounded. ‘To this 
task she came not without some previous kwew!- 
edge of the art: The old steward, Maspini, haa 
taken her from the house of an Italian painter, | 
to-whom she was indebted for a careful study of © 
his art and no small cultivation of its details. 
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Day after day, while Catharine Maspini slept, 
the girl was seated at her easel in the dim light 
of the old gallery, surrounded by the creations of 
the grand old masters, and imitating with no un- 
skilful hand their many and various beauties. 
Maspini did not grudge the costly materials she 
used, and already the small dwelling had its 
pictured rivals to the collection at the castle. 

One afternoon Maspini urged her to go back 
to apicture which she had been quite earnest to 
complete, saying that he would take her place 
by his wife’s easy-chair as long as she wished to 
remain. Bianca gladly accepted his offer, and 
taking the keys, she made her way up stairs to 
the gallery, and was soon absorbed in painting. 
She touched and retouched the picture, until it 
grew so lovely beneath her eyes, that she fairly 
wept with delight. Nothing that she had yet exe- 
cuted, had worn such a finished beauty. As 
she worked on, the sun sunk down upon his 
couch in the west, and drew his gorgeous drapery 
of purple and gold above it. Twilight succeeded. 
If she looked around the room, all seemed dark, 
but upon her picture there came down a soft 
light as if a star were shining upon it from its 
serene depths. She leaned back in her chair, 
and gazed lovingly into the tender eves of the 
sweet portrait. It was of a lady, apparently of 
that beautiful transition age between childhood 
and womanhood, with deep, dark, spiritual-look- 
ing eyes that seemed to look into futurity, and 
ask what it would bring to her. 

What had it brought? Maspini had told her 
that this was the pictured semblance of the fair 
Beatrice, the wife of Philip Visconti, whose 
melancholy fate had so often excited her to 
tears. She had- lingered over this picture until 
the spirit that once animated the form it repre- 
sented seemed to come to her like a guardian 
angel. A slight rustling as of garments, while 
it awed, did not alarm her. She thought she 
could have borne to see Beatrice Visconti before 
her eyes and talk with her face to face. She felt 
that there was some one beside her, yet she did 
not look up. She waited perhaps to hear a voice 
which should awaken her, for she felt that she 
was half dreaming in that dim twilight. The 
voice came low and silvery as a spirit might be 
supposed to speak, yet with a deep and tender 
pathos, as of a suppliant. Moreover, it was not 
& woman’s voice, and Bianca began to tremble 
under its strange influence. 

“ Lady,” it said, “be not alarmed. Believe 
me, I have often watched you here, and would 
not harm or frighten you for worlds, To-night, 
unable longer to bear the insupportable loneliness 
of the castle, I have ventured to accost you; and 


the sight of your completed picture, which in its 
progress I have so much admired, has made it 
impossible to resist congratulating you upon its 
perfection.” 

Do not think, reader, that Bianca’s eyes re- 
mained downcast through this long speech from 
the unknown visitant. She had raised them, and 
saw distinctly the outline of a handsome face and 
of afine figure. It was too dark to discern the 
eomplexion, but she was quite satisfied that it 
was not at all ghostlike ; while’ the voice hada 
clear and pleasant ring that could never belong to 
one who had lain in the deep ground, or five 
fathoms in the sea. But maidenly delicacy 
prompted her to murmur something about the 
lateness of the hour, and her surprise at not be- 
ing called by her uncle, ani then she rose to go. 
The strange being attended her down the stairs 
and across the little arched pathway that led into 
the house of her uncle. She lingered a moment 
on the step, but when she turned, she found he 
was still following. To her surprise, her uncle 
addressed him as if he knew of him before. 

“ Signor,” said Maspini, “you are imprudent 
to leave the tower. Do you not know that already 
you may be watched.” 

“T cannot help it, good Maspini. I can stay 
cooped no longer in that horrid place. Iam dy- 
ing ot ennui. Better to be taken than to live 
thus—knowing that an angel is near me, yet that 
I may not speak or hear her voice.” 

“ Ah, it was my little Bianca that tempted you 
out? Faith, I did not dare tell her that you 
were there, lest she should delay to finish the pic- 


ture I like so well !” 

“Nay, it is completed, and I have had the 
first benefit of the sight.” 

“ Well, signor, I cannot be inhospitable enough 
to bid you go back to your eyrie; butif you must 
stay here this evening, we will stay above stairs, 
where no prying eye can look through a crevice in 


the shutters.” 

He led the way to an upper room, whither Bian- 
ca had already retired to conceal her emotion. 
Evidently some peril was connected with the 
handsome and noble stranger, which her uncle 
had concealed from her, and which she longed, yet 
dreaded toknow. Never had a presence so moved 
and affected her. Nor was the impression weak- 
ened after passing the entire evening in hearing 

When the clock struck ten, the stranger rose, 
and taking her hand, said, simply, “I must go 
now back to my lonely tower. I leave my char- 
acter in my uncle's hands, setisfied that he will 
not do me injustice.” 

Bidding them good night, he cautiously 
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stepped across to the castle, and the soft shutting 
of adoor told them he was in safety. 

More than a month before—so Maspini now 
told Bianca—this stranger had come quietly into 
the castle one afternoon while he was there alone, 
and requested shelter. He had been accused of 
conspiracy against the life of the Austrian em- 
peror ; but trusting to the officers being ignorant 
of his person, and strong in his own innocence of 
the plot, he had merely desired to lie secreted 
for awhile, until the storm should blow over. 
Maspini had become intensely interested in him, 
but dared not acquaint his niece with the circum- 
stance, lest it should cause her embarrassment if 
any inquiry should be made of her when he was 
absent. Moreover, he knew that nothing would 
tempt her to the gallery, if she knew that a 
stranger was near. Therefore he kept the secret 
until the young signor betrayed himself. 

Four years from that night, in a fine old family 
mansion, once occupied by one of the Scala, Eu- 
genio Dorati and his young wife Bianca, were 
recalling this very remembrance. They had been 
two years married. Catarina Maspini had paid 
the debt of nature, but her husband, released from 
the cares of his stewardship, had found a welcome 
to the home of his niece and her grateful partner. 
A fair babe lay in the cradle, whose eyes wore 
the reflected hue of the mother’s. Around the 
room hung the evidences of Bianca’s talent, and 
conspicuous among the rest, hung the portrait of 
the beautiful B-atrice. 

And in the cosiest corner, half sitting, half 
reclining, was Maspini, with his calm face shin- 
ing brightly upon the rest of the group, and 
moving his lips as if in prayer or thanksgiving. 
For his niece had become the happy wife of one 
of the most distinguished of the Milanese nobles, 
once unjustly suspected of a conspiracy —and 
not more distinguished for greatness, than good- 
ness was the noble and handsome Dorati. 


<> > 


INDIAN TRADITION. 

The tradition of a great flood is to be found 
among the Choctaws, as well as the Az- 
tecs, and among many tribes eastward of the 
Cordilleras of South America. “ ‘There reigned,” 

they say, “an im ble darkness over the 
whole world, and the wise medicine men tried all 
kinds of methods to overcome this gloom, and 
* looked long for returning daylight. But their 
great misery. - At le r long wai 
saw a light rising wards the rout, 
thought the end of their s 
when they ived that the light ca pool from 
mountains of water which rolled on and over- 


whelmed the whole nation except a few familie, 


who, foreseeing the misfortune, had built 


THE MAGDALEN. 


BY JOHN W. DAY. 
The moon sits calmly on the day-god’s throne, 
Earth meekly bends beneath her magic sway, 
While myriad lamps, through the proud city strown,’ 
Rival the star-worlds with their glittering ray. 
Yes; upward glare they through the hurryiog throng. 
But fiercer glows the dark, despairing eye 
That shows a trembling spirit, steeped in wrong, 
Longing from life’s Aceldama to fly, 
To pase the shadowy veil, and solve time’s mystery. 
Siberian snows may hem the traveller round, 
Yet shall his soul, at recollectiou’s call, 
Speed like Mazeppa, on the thought-steed bound, 
Till bright before him gleams the homestead wall. 
But 0! how sad is woman's exile lot, 
Forced from her Eden home, a pilgrim lone 
To wander, where, all things but self forgot, 
Life’s billows dash o’er many bark o'erthrown— 
Sin’s curdling horror whelms the spirit's gurgling groan. 


Sweet faith of Nazareth's immortal shrine, 
Hymned by the rippling waves of Galilee, , 
Thy followers, through time's early morning rime 
Pealed forth the chorus of thy minstrelay ; 
Fearless they taught the good that never dies— 
Firm trod the path Immanuel walked before ; 
Untrembling, as they viewed the nearing skies 
They heard the crowd its bigot thunder pour— 


The Parthian tiger’s howl—the Nemean lion’s roar 


Now, like a sea-shell on the ocean strand, 
*Reft of its tenant, lies thy creed of old. 
Its soul is fied! Where is the high command 
The Saviour uttered to the rulers cold 
Who girt the erring one?—‘: Let him first strike 
Whose breast is free from guilt!’ °Tis past, tis past! 
The stern-browed zealot smites all sins alike. 
Yet, lost one, time’s wild night is hurrying fast— 


Heaven's golden dawn shall gild thy darkened path at 


last. 


There shalt thou learn what earth hath never taught— 
That holiest joy—the pure, aspiring soul, 

The truths thy storm-tossed epirit heeded not, 
While passion bade her life-long billows roll. 

Years may pass by—long ages ebb and flow 
Around the confines of the heavenly plain, 

Yet shalt thou read, where fadeless splendors glow— 
God stands a Pharos o’er the eternal main; 
Each weather-rifted sail shall make the port again. 


AGNES LINCOLN’S CROSS, 


BY ANNA M. CARTER. 


I wave an aunt living far away from here, 
who, having no children of her own, has always 
considered it my duty to spend some part of every 
year with her, and I have done so. My sunt, 
Mrs. William Field, is a very lovable sort of a 
person, though somewhat prim; but what ren- 
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dered my stay at his house very pleasant, was 
the presence of a distant relation of Mr. Field’s, 
an orphan and heiress, Agnes Lincoln. I was 
nine years younger than Agnes, but that did not 
prevent a firm friendship from springing up be- 
tween us. She was not what the world called 
beautififl, that is, she had not regular features, 
rosebud mouth and lily-white complexion, but 
she had pleasant, soft, gray eyes and a gentle 
smile ; in fact, she was a person to know and 
love. I used to sit in her room, and hours would 
pass unheeded as I listened to her gentle voice 
and intellectual conversation. 

One day I was looking im an upper bureau 
drawer for.an embroidery pattern, when my cu- 
riosity was aroused by seeing a large ebony box, 
exquisitely inlaid with silver and pearl. I 
thoughtlessly asked permission to open it. 

“ May I see the contents, Agnes? I feel sure 
it jewel case.” 

Agnes hesitated, then taking a tiny key from 
a drawer of her writing desk, she said, giving it 
to me: 

“ Come and sit on the stool at my feet, Hattie, 
and when you have looked within the box, I will 
tell you a story.” 

I obeyed with alacrity, and was soon deeply 
engaged’ in my examination. The first thing I 
saw when I raised the lid was a rich lace. veil 
and withered wreath of flowers. I turned to 
Agnes for explanation, but she was leaning back 
in her chair with her eyes closed, and unwilling 
to disturb her meditations I resumed my search. 

Under the veil lay a richly wronght handker- 
chief, and a miniature of a young man. I took 
scarcely any note of the face, for my eye had 
been caught by something far more interesting, 
and with an involuntary exclamation I looked at 
Agnes, for, lying in the bottom of the box, ren- 
dered doubly brilliant by the dark blue lining, 
was a set of diamond ornaments—the most beau- 
tiful I had ever seen—bracelet, ear-rings, chain 
and cross: J gazed for awhile in mute astonish- 
ment, then obeying a gesture, I placed the box 
in Agnes’s lap. 

“You have looked at the treasures po 
and if you like I will tell you a story,” said 
Agnes, qrietly, 

“ How kind, Agnes, you are. I am 
ready for a story, you know, and my desire for 


“The story, dear Hattie, going to velate, 
is no romance with hair-breadth escapes, as- 
tounding disclosures and outwitted villany, but 


a simple tale of every-day real life. There is 
nothing even remarkable in it in any way, and 
you being such a wonder-loving body, may get 
tired, but once having begun it, I must not be 
interrupted till the end. Now shall I go on?” 
“ Certainly, Agnes, I am not afraid of being 
weary, indeed,” I added, with something of the 
passion of alover. “never am tired of hear- 
ing your sweet voice.” 
Agnes smiled softly, and bending down, kissed 
. How I loved her! A little 


“T shall call the lady “Mary Stevens, for of 
course it is about a young lady. Where she 
lived I shall not tell you, at least not till my 
story is finished. Well, Mary Stevens was the 
only child of a rich merchant. She was good- 
looking, and had winning, pleasant manners. 
She was flattered abroad, and petted at home, 
and as a natural consequence grew up wilful and 
coquettish, but at the same time she preserved 
still, deep down in her‘heart, her frankness and 
generosity. When she grew up she had many 
admirers, some worthy, others not, and then it 
was’ her coquettishness began to show itself. 
Suitor after suitor she encouraged only to repulse 
them coldly when fairly at her feet. When she 
was seventeen, just your age, Hattie, her mother 
died, and being left to her own free will, or the 
guardianship of a maiden aunt who had not the 
best disposition in the world, her bad qualities 
soon overshadowed the good.” 

“What sort of a man was Mary’s father, 
Agnes?” I asked. 

“Mr. Stevens, dear Hattie, was a mixture of 
good and evil, as everybody is. I can hardly 
ventare to say what he was. His daughter Mary 
was very fond of him, and he seemingly passion- 
ately attached to his only child—every passing 
whim was granted, and money lavished upon 
her. I may say nothing more, but without 
hinting at praise or censure, let this little story 
unfold his true character. When Mary was 
about twenty, there came a change over her. 
From the lighthearted, caréless girl, she became 
sad and pale, and sometimes very irritable. She 
lost all her taste for society, and all her coquet- 
tishness ; her health began to fail, and she bid 
fair to follow in the footsteps of her mother, who 
died of consumption. 

“Change of air was recommended, and she 
tried suecessively, Nahant, Newport, Saratoga, 


‘Sharon and the White Mountains, and at last 


she settled herself with an aunt at Hamburgh, 
on the borders of the beautiful Hudson. The 


there to have the hoped for effect for 


| théiBolor came back to her pale cheeks, and the 
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Agnes sighed slightly, then placing the box ——— 


light to her eyes. Her illness was caused more 
by mental than physical disease. Tired of her 
easy conquests, Mary Stevens, ‘with her ardent 
nature, pined for deep, earnest love, the love of 
a menly person, and her gloom was caused by 
the inward feeling that she dared trust no one— 
all, she believed, looked at her as ‘the heiress, 
and not as the loving woman. While. at her 
aunt’s she preserved a sort of incognito, that is, 
none knew her.as the rich merchant’s only child. 
Here she met a young man by the name of Ham- 
ilton, Edgar Hamilton, and to him she yielded 
herself, dreaming of a purer and better life while 
listening to his earnest tones. 

“ One day she was sitting alone in the draw- 
ing-room, when Mr. Hamilton was announced. 
His usual perfectly self-possessed manner was 
gone, and he seemed visibly agitated. Edgar 
strove to master his emotion, and calmly took a 
seat beside her on the sofa, and in one moment 
was pouring out his heart before her. Never till 
that moment had she realized the depth, the 
eloquence of true, earnest love. 

“* Now Mary, dear Mary, you have heard me. 
Can you love me? Can you trust yourself to 
me?” 

“ She leaned back in the s6fa, and covered her 
face with her hands, and for one moment the old 
coquettish ways and thoughts came back, urging 
her not to seem easily won, but true, ardent love 
was awakened, and removing her hands, her eyes 
filled with tears, and bending forward, placing 
her hand in Edgar’s she said quietly, and 
simply : 

“* Edgar, I love you, and trustall to you.’ 

“No passionate avowal could have expressed 
her love so well as did those few simple, truthful 
‘ words. His arms held her close, and his lips 
met hers in one ardent kiss, the seal for their 

perfect faith. 

' “Mary determined to go home immediately, 
and as engaged. Edgar freed her from all prom- 
ise till he had spoken to her father, but Mary, 
with pretty wilfalness wished and had it other- 
wise. Mr. Stevens seemed very much pleased 
with his daughter’s choice, and soon the world 
knew what an excellent thing'Mary Stevens had 
done, getting engaged to young Edgar Hamil- 
ton, only son of the East India nabob. A short 
engagement was the wish of all parties. 

“The months rolled rapidly on, and the 
dreaded, yet longed for day arrived; Mary was 
in her chamber—the last fuld of her dress was 
arranged, the wreath of orange blossoms and the 
veil just put on, and the diamonds, ‘the ones in 
this box, Hattie, a bridal present from Edgar, 
placed on her fair neck and arms. Pale’but hap- 
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py, Mary stood waiting for the summons to go 
down stairs, when the door opened, and her 
father appeared. Mary sprang forward, but Mr. 
Stevens pushed her back, saying coldly : 

“*Sit down, there is time enough yet.amd4o 
spare.’ Then turning to the dressing-maid, he 
‘said, ‘Take these trappings off your mistuess, 
for they will not be needed for some time.’ 

“« Father, what do you mean ?’ burst from the 
astonished Mary, as she heard’this singular order 
from her father. A sudden thought, and turning 
very pale, she asked in a low voice, ‘ Has ,any- 
thing happened to Edgar? Is he ill, dead? O, 
speak, father |’ 

“*Dead, child? I-would rather he was, ‘than 
alive causing so much trouble.’ 

“Mary sat silent and white with dread. 

“*Can you listen calmly, Mary ?’, ‘Mr. 
Stevens looked away as he spoke. ‘The south- 
ern house in which Edgar invested all his money 
has failed, gone all to pieces, and young Hamil- 
ton is a beggar.’ 

“Thank God,’ exclaimed Mary, while two 
great tears rolled down her cheeks, and fell glit- 
tering upon the rich satin, ‘1 am rich enough 
for both. O, why did you frighten me ¢o, 
father? Come, let us go down stairs, I fear we 
are late.’ 

“* Gad, girl, you are a fool! No daughter.of 
mine shall ever marry a beggar!’ The old man 


as he said this, got up and walked to the door. 


“* Surely, father, you are not going to let 
that prevent my marriage with Edgar ?” 

“*Yes lam. And Mr. Stevens opened the 
door. One more effort was made by the new 
really frightened girl. Assuming a calmness she 
was far from feeliug, Mary walked to the door, 
and laying her hand on her father’s .arm, said 
coldly : 

“Tf that is really your decision, I must speak 
to Mr. Hamilton.’ 

“* Speak to him ; why I made sure and turmed 
him from the house before I came-here, and he 
is gone, where, I neither know nor care.’ 

“Mary heard no more. She fainted, and was 
carried to her bed, from which she did-not rise 
for nine long weeks. As soon.as she was able to 
be moved, she was taken abroad, and there re- 
mained five years. Mr. Stevens died while they 
were in Spain. Mary followed his remains to 
the grave, then sad and lonely -returned to -her 
native land. 

“ Edgar Hamilton left the city on that wretehed 
day, when all his fondest hopes were blighted, 
and—” And the tears forced themselves be- 
tween Agnes’s delicate fingers, and she sobbed 


out,,“I never, never saw, him again !’’ 
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“You, Agnes? Has this been a story of 
yourself?” I clasped my arms around her neck, 
weeping bitterly while I whispered, “ Dear, dear 
Agnes, why did you tell me this when it has 
caused so much pain *” 

“It will do me good, Hattie, after the first 
burst of grief is over. I have kept it locked in 
my heart these six long years. Leave me fora 
little while, and this will pass away. I will call 
you again when I am calm.” 

“Tell me one thing, Agnes, did you give me 
your lover’s real name ?” 

Her face grew ashy pale, and she gasped out, 
“No, Hattie, I could not have told you the story 
had I done so. His name is Alfred Parker. 
O, would that I knew his fate !” 

Down stairs, out into the sunny garden I 
walked, walked beyond the little enclosure away 
into the dim woods. There beside a rushing, 
noisy brook, beneath a murmuring elm tree, flat 
on the ground, I lay and wept. Do not mistake 
me, dear reader, when 1 say I wept. Weep, I 
did, and very bitterly, but not for another’s woes, 
but my own. Foolish, vain girl! So, from sit- 
ting Sunday after Sunday, listening to the earn- 
est tones of our young minister, talking to him 
with my accustomed freedom in the little front 
parlor or beneath the shady trees, I had let my 
heart unasked go from me. Foolish, idle girl! 
I wept with my face on the green grass, wept and 
wondered that the name of our young minister 
had never passed my lips while with Agnes— 
strange! Then my cheek burned, as thinking 
over the many pleasant hours I had spent with 
Alfred Parker, I could recollect no one mark or 
evidence of love in his manner, I was angry with 
myself; like a brother he had treated me, and in 
return I—loved him. ‘The bitter thought made 
my brain reel. I dipped my hand in the rushing 
water, and applied it to my aching head. The 
refreshing coolness brought back my senses. I 
rose and walked home, pale and calm. Tell me 
who can if the love of seventeen is lasting? The 
question I can never answer for myself. 

A week longer I stayed at my aunt’s, then re- 
turned home. A few days after my return the 
young minister asked me to go to ride. Never 
before had he seemed so kind, so fascinating. I 
felt in my heart that it would require but little on 
my part to warm iuto love the feeling in his 
breast. Ah, that bewildering thought! I thrust 
‘it aside, and in a low voice related the story ex- 
actly as Agnes had told ittome. As I pro- 
ceeded I felt convinced by the deadly faintness 
at my heart, and the changing face of my com- 
panion that I had not judged wrongfully when I 


decided that Agnes’s lover and my dark-eyed 
minister were the same. I finished the story, 
and then remarked rather carelessly : 

“A dear friend told me this story, Mr. Parker, 
and I feel very sure that it was a history of Agnes 
Lincoln’s own life.” 

Alfred Parker turned deathly pale, and in a 
low voice, but a voice which turned me faint and 
dizzy, he said: ° 

“It is true. Edgar Hamilton sits beside you. 
O, why did I ever doubt?” Letting the reins 
drop, he covered his face with his hands, and 
murmuring, “I have ever been true to her,”’ he 
wept as a man only can weep. Here drops the 
curtain for a space. 

Those two so long separated met. They were 
married soon, and I was present at the wedding 
with a heart beating wildly, a certain joy through 
all the pain, at having been instrumental in 
bringing happiness to those constant hearts. 
They will never know how dear the cost. Is 
love at seventeen lasting? Excuse me from 
answering that question, reader, dear. I wear on 
my breast Acnes Lincoin’s Cross. 


LIVING LINKS OF DISTANT AGES. 


Mr. Robert Chambers, in a curious and inter- 
esting chapter in the Edinburgh Journal, entitled 
“ Distant Ages connected by Individuals,” states 
(in 1847): “There is living in the vicinity of 
Aberdeen, a gentleman who can boast personal 

uaintance with an individual who hud seen 
and conversed with another who certainly had 
been present at the Battle of Flodden Field !” 
Marvellous as this may appear, it is not the 
less true. The gentleman to whom allusion is 
made was personally acquainted with the cele- 
brated Peter Garden, of Auchterless, who died 
in 1775, at the reputed age of 131, although 
there is reason to believe he was several years 
older. Peter, in his younger days, was servant 
to Garden of Troup, whom he accompanied on 
a journey through the north of England, when 
he saw and conversed with the famous Henry 
Jenkins, who died in 1670, at the age of 169. 
Jenkins was born in 1501, and was, of course, 
12 years old at the period of the battle of Flod- 
den Field ; and on that memorable occasion, he 
bore arrows to an English nobleman, whom he 
served in the capacit “When we 
think of such things,” adds Mr. Chambers, 
“the ordinary laws of nature seem to have un- 
dergone some partial relaxation, and the dust of 
ancient times almost becomes living flesh before 
our eyes.” — Zen Wonderful Things. 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
t last infirmity of noble mind) 
scorn delights and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life.—Mizron. 
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BY ANNIE LINDA HAYZ. 


Rushing in a mighty torrent 
Down the silent streets to-night, 

Comes the raindrops—cooling raindrops, 
And afar-off fades the light. 

Twilight deepens into darkness, 
And the mighty thunder’s roar 

Tells us of God’s awful voice, 
Saying to us, ‘‘ Sin no more!” 

As I hear those tones of heaven 
Speaking in wise Nature’s voice, 

Life seems strangely earnest—seen not’ 
When the smiling skies rejoice : 

For when flowers bloom in our pathway, 
We forget bis mighty will; bd 

But when storm-clouds hover o'er us, 
We are fearful, calm and still. 


Must we, then, through life’s short moment 
Always need the chastening rod? 
Always see the lightning’s flashes, 
To revere our Father—God? 
Poor, forgetful, erring mortals 
Cannot bear the sunbeam’s ray; 
But we shrink in life’s dark hours 
Till the storm has passed away. 
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JEREMY PRICE'S COURTSHIP. 


BY MARGARBT VERNE. 


“Mrs. Peart, I have come to a conclusion !” 

William Warren’s voice, in his highest and 
best moods on a “benefit night,” was never 
louder, strénger and clearer, than that of Jeremy 
Price, Esq:, as he turned away from his toast 
ard coffee, stretched his feet out before the well- 
filled grate, looked full in the face of his comely 
housekeeper, who was busy with the’ morning’s 
paper, and gave utterance to the above-mentioned 
sentence. 

“Indeed, Mr. Price, Iam glad to hear it!” 
was the answer of Mrs. Pearl, which spoke well 
for the healthy condition of her lungs, and the 
perfect ventilation of the breakfast-room. “TI 
am glad to hear it!” she repeated, carefully 
putting aside her paper, and smoothing down the 
snowy folds of her maslin neckerchief. (She 
always smoothed her kerchief when Mr. Price 
spoke to her, as though her heart, immediately 
under it, was in danger of thumping itself out 
of place at the very sound of his voice.) “There 
is something gained to the world when you come 
to a conclusion!” 

“Thank you, thank you, Mrs. Pearl, I am 
afraid you flatter me,” he answered, rubbing his 
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palms together vigorously, and slapping them 

hard upon his knees. “I’m afraid you flatter 

me. Let that be as it may, I have great faith, 
great confidence in your powers of discernment.” 
(Mrs. Peayl smiles.) “I prize your opinion 
very highly.” (Mrs. Pearl smiles—long and 
continuedly.) ‘ But to business, as lawyers 
say. Iam getting along in years, Mrs. Pearl; 
I am well-to-do in the world ;+ I have lived here 
alone a great many years, and—and I have come 
to the conclusion to get married. Tell me what 
you think about it, Mrs. Pearl.” 

Mrs. Pearl hesitated. Could she have had the 
power to have read Mr. Price’s mind, she would 
have given him an answer instantly. Could she 
have known whether his fancy was running off 
after a pair of sparkling eyes, a bright face, and 
a young, girlish form, or a sober, staid, matron- 
like personage, she would have framed an answer 
to the point; but as it was, she ran her fingers 
nervously along over the hem of her wide, black 
silk apron, and said, as she dropped her eyes to 
the carpet : 

“T don’t know, Mr. Price; it is a subject that 
deserves a long consideration.” 

“ Just such as I have given it, my dear Mrs. 
Pearl. I am nota man to be caught and drawn 
about by a momentary fancy. (Mrs. Pearl 
brightens.) We need to be enlivened here. 
(Mrs. Pearl darkens.) I know quite the lady for 
us—a bright, cheery, happy-faced little girl, who 
is as merry as a bird all the day long! Dear, 
sweet heart! she shall come to our home before 
the summer finds us !” 

Mr. Price warmed so with his subject—had so 
many little quirks and manceuvres to go 
with, such as pulling his ear-locks, rubbing his 
ears and slapping his knees—that he did not no- 
tice how affuirs were going with Mrs. Pearl. 
When he did, he gave a start of surprise, and 
asked, while his face grew serious in a moment : 
“Bless my soul, Mrs. Pearl, what’s the mat- 
ter? Are you uneasy ?” 

Now be it known to you, dear reader, that 
uneasiness was a great word with Mr. Price when 
used in connevtion with Mrs. Pearl—he having 
given that as a name to a certain spasm which 
always came upon the lady when things went 
“ contrairwise,” or, to use the expression of Mr. 
John Jarndyce, when the “ wind was east.” Her 
symptoms first manifested themselves in her feet, 
or rather her foot, the right member always fly- 
ing off into a perfect passion of a trotting, and 
managing to get up a good show of noise, though 
she beat it upon a velvet mat, or the softest of 
feather beds. On the morning in question, her 


tneasiness took a strong hold upon her, for it 
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was several moments before she could calm her- 
-melfisufficiently to answer Mr. Price’s question, 
,or.govern her refractory foot so that it would rest 
velvet ottoman. 

*O,no, I’m not uneasy—I’m well enough. 
im sorry I don’t please you, that is all. I’ve 
tried hard enough, dear: knows—your interest 
hasbeen mine. I’ve put my whole heart into 
establishment,” she. answered, dropping her 
head upon her hand and sighing heavily. 

“ Now, Mrs. Pearl,” commenced Mr. | Price, 
hitching about in his chair, and pulling vigor- 
ously at his ear-locks, “now, my dear, good 
woman, the Lord knows that you have been the 
«most faithful creature (Mrs. Pearl turns up her 
‘nose at the word creatute) that ever lived. My 
house -would go to rack and ruin, if you should 
Jeave.it. Iam sure it would. (Mrs. Pearl bows 
she is sure it would, too.) If I bring home.a 
little young wife to be bright in the old heuse, I 
jshall expect your place to be unmolested. You 
chave staid by me for a great many years, and if 
it please you, you shall stay until death—eh, 
Mrs.,Pearl 

Mrs. Pearl raised her sober brown eyes to the 
cheerful, shining face of Mr. Price. There was 
e& world of meaning in the glance—or at least 
jthere would have been, had the gentleman un- 
derstood how to interpret it. But alas! he did 
not, and how much was lost by the means! The 
restless foot of the good lady resumed its “ tap- 
ping, tapping, tapping at”—(beg your pardon, 
Mr. Raven)—her ottoman. 

“By Jove! Mrs. Pearl, what makes you so 
uneasy *”’ exclaimed Mr. Price, springing up and 
mearly upsetting the coffee-urn. “Let me call 
Bridget for the camphor. I don’t understand 
it, Mrs. Pearl.” 

“O, don’t mind me, at all, Mr.) Price—don’t 
»mind me. Don’t let me disturb you. Go on 
with your pleasant dreams and hopes about the 
little girl—the little fuir-faced girl that you are 
going to bring to your—your—bo-hoo—boo- 
hoo-0-00, Mr. Price !” 

The tapping ceased, and Mrs. Pearl staggered 
out of the breakfast-room with her kerchief to 
vher eyes. For full five minutes, Mr. Price stood 
looking straight at the door through. which she 
made her exit, rubbing the while, with all his 
might, at his ears. Still, as he looked, no light 
dawned upon his beclouded vision, and with 
something like a groan, he fell back into his erm- 
chair, with— 

“ What does she mean !—what does she mean ? 
» By Jove, what makes the woman so uneasy ?” 

For full an hour he waited for her to. make her 
appearance again—waited, in fact, till the little 
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oval clock on the mantel-piece told him that it 
was long past the.time which he usually went to 
business; then he walked down town with his 
brain full of :strange cogitations upon Mrs. 
Pearl’s uneasiness. Indeed, so. puzzled was he 
to account for her manner, that the visit which 
he had anticipated paying little Lizzie Wells that 
morning, entirely slipped his mind until the din- 
ner hour arrived. Just.as he was nearing his 
home, he had.the.good fortune to. meet with an 
old school-chum whom he had not seen for 
years, and whose presence he demanded, at 
once, at the dinner-table. With his good-looking 
face genial with smiles, he bore his friend trium- 
phantly into Mrs. Pearl’s sitting-room, and said, 
bowing very low: 

“ My early friend Mr. Hale, Mrs. Pearl.” 

“ Very happy indeed to make your acquaint- 
ance, my dear Mrs. Price,” said Mr. Hale, bow- 
ing low over the hand of the lady. 

Mrs. Pearl blushed searlet, and did her pret- 
tiest to return his salutation; while good Mr. 
Price stood staring wonderingly at Mr. Hale and 
his housekeeper. He thought and noticed, for 
the first time, that, Mrs. Pearl.was a. fine, hand- 
some looking -woman, and actually reddened 
when his guest offered. her his arm to lead her to 
the dining-room. Dear me! such a dinner as 
that was! Such a delicious brown upon the 
fowls—such a rure crisp upon the baked meats— 
such well-savored gravies, and such splendidly- 
flavored puddings!—and then everything ar- 
ranged with such a perfect, consistent taste! 
Mr. Hale could hardly wait to be alone with his 
friend, before he congratulated him upon having 
won a woman so perfect in the ways of her 
household, aswell as comely and dignified in 
presiding over it. 

“ Such adinner!” said Mr. Hale; 
fine enough to set before a king!” 

Mr. Price commenced rubbing his ears, and 
grew at once very red in the face. Poor man! 
it was growing to be a great cross to him, the 
thought of rectifying his friend’s mistake, and be- 
fore his slow tongue could be put in motion to 
that effect, he. was alone. There is no knowing 
what, he would have said or done, in the impulse 
of that moment, had he not glanced out of the 
window just as Miss Lizzie Wells was sailing 
down the opposite pavement, bright and beauti- 
ful as need be. That afternoon, the lady in 
question found herself in the possession of a 
costly fan, with Jeremy Price’s card attached, to 
it. She made very merry over it, clapped her 
little white hands in mad glee, and laughed until 
every individual curl upon her head danced up 
and down in sympathy with their owner. The 
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next day Mr. Price called, with the prettiest span 
of white horses and the cunningest little carriage 
in the world, and asked her to ride with him. 
Of course, she did not refuse, but dressed her- 
self as becomingly as possible, wearing a little 
brown silk hat—covered with blossoms and white 
lace—a bit of a brown shawl, and a trailing 
dress of black silk. To say that Mr. Price was 
delighted, would be but a poor word to express 
it; more properly speaking he was bewitched. 
And 00 affaire went on, hardly a day pessing but 
what Lizeie rode out after the span of white 
- horses, and laughed herself red in the face, when 
she returned home, over the gallantries of her 
bachelor lover. Her table was covered with 
presents, in the meanwhile, until she avowed her- 
self well fitted out to set up a smail variety shop, 
and all by the kindness of Mr. Price. 

Mrs. Pearl was forgotten again—or at least 
Mr. Price ceased to remember that she was 
comely-looking, or that she was as well-fitted to 
preside over his household as the enchanting lit- 
tle sprite, Miss Lizzie Wells. In the meantime, 
he had received many visits from his friend Mr. 
Hale, who informed him, at once, that Mrs. 
Pearl had assured him that she was not the Pearl 
of Price, as he had at first thought her. Perhaps 
by the lady’s strange manner—the queer way 
she had of smoothing her kerchief, and the rest 
less way of tapping her foot—that the gentle- 
~ man divined something as to the real state of her 


feelings. Be that as it may, he kept his own’: 


counsel, telling Mr. Price that he was greatly 
pleased with her, and gaining his permission to 
call at the house whenever he pleased. 

One morning he returned home of an errand, 
a short time after the breakfast-honr, and found 
Mr. Hale waiting upon Mrs. Pearl into a car- 
riage—the lady looking as smiling and fair as a 
May morning, and the gentleman, in one of his 
most entertaining moods, chatting volubly, as he 
waved his hand to him and drove briskly away. 
Mr. Price looked after them in round-eyed won- 
der, and long after the carriage disappeared from 
his view, stared down the street as though his 
reason was tottering. 

“By my soul, now what does this mean?” he 


speaking to her, and so said, laughingly, <dis- 
playing her broad teeth : 


“ Lor me, Mr. Price, they go every day when 
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Pearl told me, t’other day, that she shouldn’t 
stay here much longer. He, he, he! I guess 
she’s going to get married te Mr. Hale—he !” 

“ The deuce—the deuce—the deuce !” 

Upon the whole, however, Mr. Price was not 
at all pleased; in fact, when he came home to 
dine, he was so much out of humor, that he did 
not once take his eyes from his plate, or signify 
by a single word or glance that he was conscious 
of Mrs. Peari’s presence. Had he taken the 
trouble to look about him a little, he would have 
seen that that lady was not at all discomfited by 
his silence; but, quite to the contrary, was 
obliged to exercise a strong control over her fea- 
tures to keep them from drawing this way 
and that, at the summons of a mischievous, 
merry smile that lurked constantly at the cor- 
ners of her mouth. And when dinner was over 
and he bounced unceremoniously out of the 
room, could he have, by some magical power, 
been enabled to steal softly back to Mrs. Pearl’s 
presence, he would have seen the good lady 
leaning back in her chair, fairly convulsed with 
laughter. But Mr. Price did not see Mrs. 
Pearl—or enter the dining-room after he left it 
so crustily. He walked down to his office, 
thinking himself a wronged man. What right, 
he would like to know, had Mr. Hale to be gal- 
lanting his housekeeper about, just because she 
happened to possess a common share of good 
looks, and knew how to preside gracefully over 
an establishment? Was it any of his business 
that she could get up dinners in such a splendid 
way! He really thought not. He must see 
Mrs. Pearl that very night, and learn what it all 
meant. That resolution once taken, he was 
enabled to attend to his business. 

Bat alas, Mrs. Pearl was not visible in the 
supper-room at tea-time! He pushed the warm, 
delicious rolls angrily from his plate, as he 
glanced over to her vacant place. Where could 
she be? He asked the question of the girl who 
poured his tea. “She didn’t know,” she an- 
swered, “ going away, she believed.” Justat 
that moment, there was a rustling of silks in the 
hall. Mr. Price sprang from the tabie and 
peeped cautiously out. Horror of horrors! 
Mrs. Pearl was in full dress for the opera—and 
(fir. Hale was to be her attendant! He left his 


untasted, and tried to think of Lizzie 


Wells ; but somehow her bright face would fade 
away from him, and in its stead would come the 
fine, comely one of Mrs. Pearl. The thought of 
Mr. Hale’s takingyher away from the house was 
terrible; and then what could Mr. Hale be 
thinking of ~-Mrs. Pearl was too old for him. 


it’s pleasant—indeed they does. And Missis 
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He had no business to be thinking of her at all, 
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ejaculated, tweaking hiseartocks. “Mrs. Pearl | 
—Mr. Hale—dressed up in their best and going | 
out to ride! What in the deuce does 4 
‘mean 
He addressed himself only, but one of the 
. house-servants, who was near by, supposed him 


‘ 


that was sure. For his own part, he felt like 
caning him. He started down the street, and 
would, perhaps, have called on Miss Wells, had 
he not suddenly remembered that she had left 
town for the country that very morning. She 
had promised to let him know when she returned 
-——that was something, he thought; he wished 
Mrs. Pearl could know it. But there—it wouldn’t 
trouble her much now, he said to himself. If he 
should marry a dozen times, she wouldn’t grow 
uneasy about it. She had been akind friend to 
him, that was certain. He remembered how 
tenderly she had cared for him whenever he was 
ill—how the doctors had told him, more than 
once, that it was to her careful nursing that he 
owed his life. A mother or a wife could not be 
more faithful than she had always been. A wife! 
a wife! He repeated the word to himself a 
great many times, holding fast to his ear-locks 
ali the while, as if he feared his head was in 
danger of flying away. There wasa very indefi- 
nite idea beginning to craw) through his brain, 
and the touch of its slow feet was electrifying. 

For the next three weeks, Mr. Price moved 
and appeared as though he was in a maze; as 
though he was determining, in his own mind, a 
matter which was destined to have its weight 
with nations and empires. Every morning, reg- 
ularly, he placed im the fair hands of Mrs. Pearl 
a costly bouquet, without speaking a word, or 
showing by the slightest motion that he heard 
her many expressions of gratitude. 

“ Was Mr. Price growing crazy?’ The ques- 
tion occupied the mind of good Mrs. Pearl con- 
stantly. Perhaps business matters were going 
badly with him. Why didn’t he say something 
to her about it, then, as always had been his cus- 
tom? She ventured to speak to him about his 
strange appearance one morning, at the breakfast 
table, after he had placed in her hands a bouquet 
of moss-roses. Was he ill—troubled—worried, 
or—or didn’t he think she was worthy to be en- 
trusted with any of his secrets? She asked the 
question in a stammering way, and smoothed her 
kerchief all the time she was speaking. 

Mr. Price raised his solemn blue eyes to her 
face, whileshe questioned him, but still did not 
answer. He fumbled nervously at his vest 
pocket, leaned back in his chair, and finally 
dropped his head upon his hands, maintaining 
the same profound silence. 

“My dear Mr. Price, I’m afraid some one has 
been ill-treating you,” said Mrs. Pearl, in a 
voice of tenderness and compassion. 

“ And my dear Mrs. Pearl, I know some one 
has been ill-treating you,” he exclaimed, in a 
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vest-pocket, upon the table. “Some one has 
been trifling with you!” 

“Ané you, Mr. Price,” said Mrs. Pearl, in 
turn, drawing a card from her capacious pocket 
and holding it before the eyes of Mr. Price. 
“Perfidious jade!” 

“ Perfidious monster!” came from the _ of 


given the other. 
“Mr. and Mrs. Edgar J. Hale.” —“ Lizaie 
Wells.” 


Mrs. Pearl ?” 

“And you expected to marry Miss Wells, dear 
Mr. Price ?” 

“TI did, untik—that is—unti—” Mr. Price 
hesitated, and rubbed his ears. 


Mr. Price settled back in his chair and pulled 
vigorously at his ear-locks, while Mrs. Pearl 
twisted about in her chair and commenced tap- 
ping her foot upon the ottoman. 

“Mrs. Pearl, what in the world makes you 
uneasy now ?” 

Mrs. Pearl “raised her sober brown eyes to 
Mr. Price’s face. That glance shivered the last 
remnant of darkness from his beclouded vision. 

“By Jove, Mrs. Pearl, I understand you!” he 
exclaimed, jumping up and rubbing his hands. 

“Mr. Price?” said Mrs. Pearl, encouragingly 


“and inquiringly. 


“Yes, by Jove, I do understand you!” reit- 
erated Mr. Price. 

“Me?” Very softly came the words from 
Mrs. Pearl’a comely mouth. 

“ Yes, you—you, my dear, sweet, own Mrs. 
Pearl! And you are willing, indeed, to become 
the ‘ Pearl of great Price !’” 

The joke—the pun was too much for the over- 
joyed couple, and clasping hands, they laughed 
long and continuously, till both grew red in the 
face, and both panted for breath. 

“ Pearl of Price!” said Mrs. Pearl. 
yes!” 

“Mr. Hale’s mistake wasn’t so much of a 
mistake, after all, was it ?”’ 

Mrs. Pearl did not answer. Possibly (mind I 
say possibly, dear reader) there was a secret be- 
tween the good lady and that gentleman. If 
there was, Iam very sure they were wise enough 
to keep it. If (mind I say if) they had acted a . 
little part to bring a very slow-thoughted man 
to his senses, Iam sure there could be no harm 
in it, 80 by the means to Mr. Price was gained a 


Yes— 


loud voice, plumping down a card, from his 


Pearl, and to Mr. Pearl was attached a Price! 


“And you expected to marry Mr. Hale, dear. 
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The Slor Slorist. 


A flower do but place window glass, 
Abroad must thou 
A nosegay, and dou 
Forget not to water at break e day 
The lilies, and thou shalt be fairer than 


Place tl 
And 
Gxnman Port. 
The Jasmine. 


sessor of the jasmine in Europe, and that he wa’ so 
jealously fearful lest others should enjoy what he alone 
wished to possess, that strict injuncttons were given to his 
gardener not to give a slip, net so much as a single flow- 
er, toany person. To this command the gardener would 
have been faithful, had not love wounded him by the 
sparkling eyes of a fair but portionless peasant, whose 
want ofa little dowry and his peverty alone kept them from 
the hymeneal altar. On the birthday of his mistress he 
presented her with a nosegay, and to render the bouquet 
more acceptable, ornamented {it with a branch of jasmine. 
The Povera Figlia, wishing to preserve the bloom of this 
new flower, put it into fresh earth, and the branch re- 
mained green all the year. In the following spring it 
grew, and was covered with flowers. It flourished and 
multiplied so much under the fair nymph’s cultivation, 
that she was able to amass a little fortune frem the sale of 
the precious gift which love had made her, when, with a 
sprig of jasmine in her breast, she bestowed ker hand and 
wealth on the happy gardener of her heart. The Tuscan 
girls, to this day, preserve the remembrance of this ad- 
venture by invariably wearing a nosegay of jasmine on 
their wedding day; and they have a-proverb which says, 
& young girl worthy of Wearing this nosegay is rich enough 
to make the fortune of a good husband. 

Rose-bugs. 

These troublesome insects are now committing their 
ravages, and you must commence a systematic war on 
them. Your whole available force must be mustered for 
the attack. Fill pitchers or tin cups with handles with 
hot water, and dexterously sweep the insects into it 
They are rapid in their motions and hurry away when you 
approach, but perseverance will foil all their adroitness. 
If you have grape-vines in the garden, you must carefully 
examine the little delicate bunches of fruit, amd clear them 
of these bugs. Their season is a brief one, but during it 
they do incalculable injury, if not checked. Almost any 
insects may be conquered if resolutely attacked. Sus. 
pend wide-mouthed bottles to your trees by wires twisted 
round the meck, half-filling them with molasses, vinegar 
and water. It is astonishing how many may be trapped 
in this way. 

Carnations. 

There is an immense variety of carmations, many of 
them curious and highly prised by amateurs. Thes? 
mew varieties are obtained with great difficulty. The com. 
mon kinds, however, are very beautiful. Carnations are 


di ided into three classes: “ Bizarres and’ 


** Picotees.”’ Flakes have but two oelors, and the stripes 
sre large, going quite through the petals. Bizarres are 
variegated in irregular spots and stripes, and with not less 
than three colors. The Picotees have a white ground, 
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Perennial Flowering Plants. 

Among some of the best perennial flowering plants are the 
dictamnus, the pwonies, the Caucasian poppy, clematis, 
spircea, the numerous varieties of phlox, and the aster. 
Of the dictamnus, there are the purple and white, and the 
former should predominate. A mass once well establish- 
ed will continue to furnish large groups of flowers early 
in summer, for an indefinite number of years, with only 
an occasional mellowing of the soil about them. The 
flowers are about an inch and a half across, and the spikes 
ten inches long; they grow about three feet high, and 
will spread out, and form a round compact clump three or 
four feet in diameter, the whole top of which will be cov- 
ered with a mass of flowers in their season. 


Campanula. — 

This is a large family of plants, mostly handsome, 
hardy, perennial—-some of them very beautiful, and 
about all suitable for ornamenting the borders. Uanter- 
bury bells may be considered as one of our oldest plants 
belonging to this variety, and the campanula glomerata 


one of the newest varieties. The former needs no deserip- 


tion, but the latter may, being comparatively little 
known. It is a handsome rock or pot plant, and requires 
@ dry, lean soil; for if the earth be rich, it loses ita rich, 
deep purple hue. It grows about two feet high, produc- 
ing its flowers in clusters, a native of Siberia, and quite 
hardy—indeed, it will endure the severest winters. 


Cobers Scandens. 

Mexican climbing cobe. This is one of the most rapid 
climbing plants known, and often in a greenhouse grows 
two hundred feet in ong summer, and out of doors will 
grow twenty-five and thirty feet in a season. The flowers 
are large and bell-shaped, appearing at first a greenish 
yellow, and gradually changing from that to a deep, lurid 
purple. The tendrils, which are long and silky, attach 
themselves to anything within reach. No piazza or lat- 
tice is complete without this rapid, graceful piant. 
Dahlias. 

It is necessary to give these plants a firm support. An 
excellent manner of doing this is to set three stakes in the 
ground around the plant—then place at the top of the 
stakes a hoop and another midway between the top and 
theearth. In this way the branches will rest against the 
hoops, and in a few weeks the foliage will completely con- 
ceal the hoops and stakes. 


Take s barrel and sink itin the earth in some con- 
venient spot. In this, place a few shovels-full of barn 
manure and a quantity of leather scraps. Then fill it up 
with water. The water may be renewed several times 


before the fertilizing qualities of the manure is exhausted, 
and the residuum has still some efficacy. 


Cardinal Flower. 

The Lobelia Cardinalis is a splendid flower, and should! 
be cultivated in even a small garden. Its hue is of the 
intensest carmine. It requires arich moist soil, and needs 
frequent watering. 

Dablias. 

Seme dahlias flower this month, and they should be: 
carefully attended to. A liberal supply of liquid manare- 
wiil ensure large and perfect flowers. 


Cinerarias. 
These flowers are so beautiful and varied that they~ 


potted with scarlet, red, purple and other colors. 


well repay cultivation. 


Liquid Manure. ° 
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Curious Matters. 


A Curious Relic. 

A box containing a very curious relic was found recently 
in the loft of the City Hall, in Philadelphia, by some of 
the mayor’s officers. A gentleman who happened to be 
present-at the time, and directed attention to the box, 
stated that he had heard from some of the city author- 
ities, a number of years ago, that it contained a clock 
“which had been sent from England by one of the Penn 
family for the purpose of being placed in the cupolaat 
the eastern end of the Jersey market, which stands on 
Market Street, between Front and Second Streets. Tools 
were procured and the box was opened, and the skeleton 
of a large clock, with the detached parts, such as the im- 
mense leaden weights, pendulum, etc., was found. The 
workmanship proved the clock to be very old; and there 
is, no doubt, a curious history attached to this relic. 


A Strange Fish. 

The Honolulu papers notice a very curious fish recently 
taken by some natives who were fishing for shrimps. It 
is of'a dark color, about five inches long, two inches 
thick, and about four inches from the top of the fin on 
its back, to the bottom of its belly. It has a remarkably 
large head, and four feet or claws, which enable it to 
creep on the sides of rocks with great ease. When placed 
in astream of water, it threw out quite a stream from un- 
der the fins on each side of its body, then took a circuit 
round the bucket by clinging to the sides, and walking 
apparently with great pride. The feet resemble some- 
what the paws of the bear. Wonder if the “ sea-bear” 
is any relation to the sea-lion. 


The Electric Light. 

A new process is spoken of as having been successfully 
tried, and, it is said, patented. Mercury, or other fluid 
or semi-fluid body, is used as one or more of the elec- 
trodes. A tube within the lamp is so arranged that it 
shall remain full, or nearly so, during waste or consump- 
tion by the light. The supply of the fluid electrode is 
regulated by a tap. Other improvements, such as the 
condensation of vapor on the lamp, by causing a constant 
flow of water over the glass, the prevention of vapors 
rising from the waste fluid, by the introduction of a 
stream of water into the waste-pipe, etc., are also men- 
tioned. The use of mercury as an electrode is of old 
date. 


Curious Fact. 

The way the body of the railroad conductor, drowned 
‘im Shrewsbury, Vermont, pond, some time ago, was 
thus: Some quicksilver was put in a loaf of brown 
bread, and the latter placed in the water; immediately it 
started off like a live animal, against a strong current of 
wind and waves, and went as fast ss some men who fol- 
lowed it could row a boat, till it came to where the body 
‘was found, which was sixty feet under water, and there 
stopped ! 

A Lusus Nature. 

In Augusta, Georgia, there is on exhibition # imulatto 
girl, having two heads, four arnis, four legs and feet, and 
but one bedy. The girl, who is eight years old, soa 
handsome faces, spatkling eyes, pleasing 
dress. Her mental faculties are iitesesasmen 
order and double, enabling her to converse “With two 
Persons at the same time, and on different subjects, or 
one head.aay be engaged.and the other remain passive. 


A Wooden Cannon. 

J. C., of the Salisbury Banner, relates a revolutionary 
incident, which we have read with interest, though we 
have heard of such things before. In the Revolution, 
the house of James Casey, of Lexington, South Carolina, 
was in possession of a small British garrison, and not far 
off the Americans, at the same time, defended a rude 
fort. In his descent from the up-country, General Greene 
determined to rout the British from the house I speak of, 
but having no field-piece, and being full of expedients, 
he constructed a cannon of a pine log, with which he at- 
tacked the enemy, who, after a few fires, surrendered to 
the Americans. The hole in the house, through which 
the pine log cannon shot the ball which frightened the 
British into subniission, still exists. 


A Large Organ. 

The organ placed in the Town Hal) at Liverpool, Eng- 
land, is one of the marvels of musical mechanism It 
consists of four rows of keys, sixty-three notes; and two 
octaves and a half of pedals, thirty notes. There are one 
hundred and eight stops and eight thousand pipes, vary 
ing in length from thirty-two feet to three-eighths of an 
inch, ten octaves apart. The grand source of wind is 
from two immense bellows, each having three feeders, 
placed in the vault below the floor of the hall. These are 
blown by a steam engine, consisting of a pair of oscillating 
cylinders. There are besides, twelve other bellows or res- 
ervoirs, each giving its own appropriate pressure of air 
to those stops or pipes which it supplies. 

A Singular Case. 

A well known gentleman in Boston lately had cut 
from his body, some six inches below the arm, a fungus- 
like substance of the size ofan ordinary marble. It was 
attached to the body by a thread-fike ligament. On plac- 
ing it upon the table, and for some three or four hours, it 
moved perceptibly. A dissection of the substance discoy- 
ered an insect in vigorous life. The gentleman visited 
Cuba some six months since, where it is supposed the 
insect insinuated itself beneath the skin, and from that 
time has been living upon the fat of the—man. Had 
not the knife of the surgeon been brought into requisi- 
tion, it is not easy to tell what would have been the con- 
sequences of this insectua] attachment. 


A Venerable Man. 

A miller is now living at Chantenay, France, upwards 
of one hundred years of age. He mounts a horse as read- 
ily as a young man, walks with a firm step, and is perfect- 
ly upright. His life is passed at his mill or in working in 
the fields. His mental faculties are unimpaired, and he 
never wears glasses. His memory is extraordinary, and 
he relates his numerous campaigns with the utmost pre- 
cision, having served for ¢ight years in the royal reg- 
iments under Louis XVI., and having been a soldier under 
the first republic and the empire. 

Siamese Lambs. 

The Bluffton (Ind.)Batiner has the following: “ 
‘the farm of our old friend, John A. Dean, are two lambs 
which are joined together, their heads being reversed. 
They are perfect in every respect, with the exception of 
‘the connection that hols ‘them together. In sucking, 
they appear to have come toa mutual understanding, 
and take it one at a'time, the other patiently waiting. 
They follow the dam around by going round and round 
in a circle.”’ 
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A Frog in the Stomach, 
A son of Mr. Charles Davis, residing in Gould’s Court, 


leading from Montgomery, near Light Street, Baltimore, 


has caused the family great ungaginess for three years 
past in consequence of his being subject at times, for 
hours together, to spasms and terrible fits. Physicians 
were consulted, but all their investigations ‘niled to reveal 
the causes that produced the malady. One afternoon, 
recently, about three o’clock, when entering the house, 
the lad was seized with the symptoms of his malady, and 
ina fit of retching, threw upon the floor a live frog, 
about two inches in length. The frog hopped gaily 
about the floor until secured by the family. Instant re- 
lief was experienced by the lad. His name is William 
Davis, and he is about ten years of age. He hag no recol- 
lection of the time the frog was taken into his stomach, 
but his father thinks it was swallowed with his drink, 
about three years ago, when he was first afflicted with 
fits. 


Blectrotype Table-Tops. 

A most beautiful invention connected with ornamental 
tables has lately been exhibited in London. It consists 
in securing with varnish mother-of-pearl, precious stones, 
curious shells, ete., on a plate of copper intended for a 
table-top. These are arranged in an artistic manner to 
represent figures, leaving spaces of clean copper between 
them, and then submitting them to an electrotype bath, 
where a deposit of copper is made to fill up the spaces be- 
tween the stones, etc., and thus hold them embedded in 
the metal. After this the plate is submitted to a silver 
electro-plating bath, and the copper covered with silver, 
thus forming a curious and exquisite table-cover ready 
to be placed on a pedestal. 

An interesting Relic. 

Ex-Captain Seaver, of East Boston, has in his posses- 
sion an interesting relic in the shape of a handkerchief, 
which was prepared and very widely circulated through- 
out the country at the time of the death of Washington. 
The centre is a mourning piece, in memory of the de- 
ceased, and is surrounded by the names of the States 
which then composed the Union In the corners and 
around the margin are quotations from the writings and 
speeches of prominent men of the old world, as well as 
tlie new, bearing testimony to the goodness and greatness 
of Washington. The relic is now sixty years old, and is 
preserved with great care by its owner. 

Killed by a pair of Sheep-Shears. 

Aman named Benton Orr, of Otselic, New York, met 
with his death, lately, under the following circumstances : 
He was employed in shearing sheep for Thomas Havens, 
and was only in a barn at some distance from the house. 
He had a sheep upon a low table, and was working at the 
animal, when it kicked against the handle of the shears, 
driving one blade into Orr’s leg above the knee, and com- 
pletely severing the large artery. He died in less than 
three hours after the accident. 


Curious Discoveries. e 

The Halton New Era states thatron the farm of Philip 
Shaver, Esq., Ancaster, Canada, there has lately been dis- 
covered a mound containing about sixty human skele- 
tons, some earthen vessels, several brass rings and a lock 
of hair, On the arms of some of the skeletons, on which 
Were several of the brass rings, the flesh was still remain- 
ing, but the remains generally were in a friable state. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Strange Accident, 
A singular accident lately ocourred in Mobile. Mrs. 
Kelly, the wife of a grocer in that city, was lighting a 
match near a barrel of whiskey; the flame caught upon 
some of the whiskey on the head and rim of the barrel, 
thence communicated to the inside, and the head was 
suddenly blown off with such force as to prostrate Mrs. 
Kelly. The barrel was blown to atoms, and the blazing 
fluid ran upon the floor, setting fire to the woman’s 
clothing, and, indeed, to, every combustible thing with 
which it came in contact. Mrs. Kelly ran into the street, 
and the flames were finally extinguished by water thrown 
upon her, but not before she had been so badly burned 
that she died within a short time. 
Instinct of a Hen. 

The following amusing incident recently occurred in the 
fowl-house of a gentleman in Brooklyn, N. Y., showing 
more perceptive power in the hen than she is usually 
credited with. The family, when boiling eggs for break- 
fagt, found a cracked one in the water, which upon exam- 
ination proved to be bad. It was taken to use for a nest- 
egg, buta hen, when about going to lay, spied it, and at 
once with feet and bill threw it out upon the floor, and 
proceeded to demolish it by pecking and scratching—not 
eating it, however. She then resumed her place, and 
after very carefully looking over a new egg, placed in the 
nest, proceeded to business, and was soon cackling over 
her success. 


An Ancient Spoon. 

On the farm formerly owned by Honorable Timothy 

Woodbridge, in Stockbridge, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas at its first organization for Berk- 
shire, in 1761, a teaspoon bearing the initials of Judge 
Woodbridge and his wife, was recently turned up by the 
plough. The field, says the Pittsfield Eagle, had not 
been ploughed before for over one hundred years, but the 
spoon was so little affected that on being exposed to the 
sun it attracted attention by its brightness; attesting be 
yond cavil that it was made “‘a good while before this.’’ 
The relic was sent to Rev. Timothy Woodbridge of Spen- 
ertown, who was supposed to have the best claim to it. 
Derivation of Words. 
The best authorities agree that the modern word 
“hoax” is derived from Aocus. Mr. Smart, the editor of 
“ Walker Remodelled,” gives the following account of 
the origin of a word which some writers have traced to 
learned roots. The words quiz, to quiz, quizzing, which 
are only in colloquial use, originated in a joke. Daly, 
the manager of a Dublin playhouse, wagered that a word 
of no meaning should be the common talk and puzzle of 
the city in twenty-four hours; and in the course of that 
time the letters q u iz were chalked or posted on all the 
walls of Dublin, with an effect that won the wager. 


Tomb'of Pharaoh Amosis. 

A letter from Cairo, in the Constitutionel, say’ that the 
general subject of conversation in that city is the dis- 
covery which has just been made by the well known 
archeologist, M. Mariette. He has found, at Thebes, 
after long and difficult researches, the tomb, still intact, 
of Pharaoh Amosis. The king is lying in a coffin, com- 
pletely covered with gold leaf, ornamented with large 
wings painted on it. Thirty jewels of great value were 
found in the same coffin by the side of the king, as was 
also a hatchet of gold oriamented with figures in lapis 
lazuli. 
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The Housewife. 


A common Chicken Pie. 

Prepare the fowls as for boiling, cut them down into 
joints, and season them with salt, white pepper and nut- 
meg, or pounded mace; arrange them neatly in a dish 
bordered with paste, lay amongst them three or four fresh 
eggs boiled hard, and cut in halves, pour in some cold 
water, put on a thick cover, pare the edge and ornament 
it, make a hole in the centre, lay'a roll of paste or a few 
leaves round it, and bake the pie in a moderate oven from 
an hour to an hour anda half. The back and neck 
bones may be boiled down with a bit or two of lean ham, 
to make a little additional gravy, which can be poured 
into the pie after it is baked. 


French Salad Dressing. 

Stir a saltspoonful of salt and half as much pepper into 
a large spoonful of oil, and when the salt is dissolved, 
mix with them four additional spoonsfal of oil, and pour 
the whole over the salad; let it be well turned, and then 
add a couple of spoonsful of vinegar ; mix the whole thor- 
oughly, and serve it without delay. The salad should 
not be dressed in this way until the instant before it is 
wanted for table; the proportions of salt and pepper can 
be i dat pl , and ; or ber vin- 
egar may be substi for the ta , which, h 
is more frequently used in France than any other. 


Stewed Calf’s Ears. 
Cut out and lay the boiled ears on a board, and make 
incisions through the gristly part, of an inch in length. 


If mot quite tender, restore them to the soup till done. 
Lay them on the warm dish. turn over the top of the ear 
so that it may form a round; puta piece of brain in the 
centre or a little veal stuffing or forcemeat, and pour over 
it tomato or caper sauce, or egg it over, roll it in bread 
crumbs, and brown it in the oven. 


Stewed Beet Root. 

Bake or boil it tolerably tender, and let it remain until 
it is cold, then pare and cut it into slices; heat and stew 
it fora short time in some good pale veal gravy (or in 
strong veal broth for ordinary occasions), thicken this 
with a teaspoonful of t and half a cupful or 
more of good cream, and stir in, as it is taken from the 
fire, from a tea to a tablespoonful'of vinegar. 


Potato Crust. 

Boil six good-sized mealy potatoes, and mash them 
fine ; add salt, a spoonful of butter and two of water while 
they are hot. Then work in flour enough for making a 
paste to roll out, or put in two or three spoonsful of 
cream, and no butter or water. This is a good crust for 
pot-pies or dumplings. 


Cocoanut Drops. 

Grate a cocoanut, and weigh it, then add half the weight 
of powdered sugar, and the white of one egg cut to a stiff 
froth. Stir the ingredients together, then drop the mix- 
ture with a dessert spoon upon buttered white paper. or 


tin sheets, and siftsugar overthem. Bake in a slow oven 
fifteen minutes. 


New York Ginger Snaps. 

Half a pound each of butter and sugar, two and a half 
pounds of flour, a pint of molasses, a teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus, caraway seeds, or ginger. 
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Calf’s Liver, English way. 

Cut the liver into thin slices, dip them in flour, and 
put in a saute or frying-pan in which some slices of bacon 
have been previously cooked, and have left sufficient fat 
in it; saute the liver until quite brown and rather crisp, 
when take out and place it upon a dish with the bacon, 
then dredge spoonful of flour in the pan, or enough to 
absorb all the fat in it, then adda little broth or water so 


as to make ita thinnish sauce, season it, and add two 
spoonfuls of Harvey’s sauce or mushroom catsup. If the 
above is nicely done, and the pieces cut the size of cutlets, 
it will make a nice entree for an ordinary dinner. It 
should be served immediately, and very hot. 
Smashed Eggs. 

Break four eggs into a stewpan, with one ounce of but 
ter, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a pinch of pepper, put 
iton the fire, stir continually, and as soon as delicately 
set, serve. These can be served with either green peas, 
sprue grass, mushrooms, which must be stewed and pre- 
pared as if ready to serve; put some in the stewpan with 
the eggs, and proceed as before. If meagre, use cream 
instead of butter. 


Orange Crean. 

Put into astewpan one ounce of Nelson’s isinglass, with 
the juice of six large oranges and one lemon, add sugar to 
your taste, rub some of the lumps on the peel of the 
oranges, add as much water as will make it up to a pint 
and a half, boil, strain through a muslin bag; when 
cold, beat up with ita pint of thick cream; put into a 
mould. In hot weather add more isinglass. 


Blue Ink. 


Take sulphate of indigo, dilute it with water till it pro- 
duces the color required. It is with sulphate very large- 
ly diluted, that the faint blue lines of ledgers and other 
account books are ruled. If the ink were used strong, it 
would be necessary to add chalk to it to neutralize the acid. 
The sulphate of indigo may be had of the woollen dyers. 


Gargle for Sore Throat. 

On twenty-five or thirty leaves of the common sage, 
pour a pint of boiling water; let the infusion stand half 
anhour. Add vinegar enough to make it moderately 
acid, and honey to the taste. Use it as a gargle, several 
times a day. This combination of the astringent and 
emollient principle seldom fails to produce the desired 
effect. 


Burns. ' 

Apply to, or wrap round the burnt part, some folds of 
cotton bought in sheets; however severe the pain may be, 
it will abate in a few hours. Should blisters arise, they 
may next day be carefully pricked with a needle, so as to 
break the skin as little as possible; and the cotton kept 
on till the cure is effected. 


EBar-ache in Children. 

The ear-ache is usually caused by a sudden cold. 
Steam the head over hot herbs, bathe the feet, and put 
into the ear cotton wool wet with sweet oil and paregoric. 


To whiten the Teeth. 

Mix honey with finely powdered charcoal, and use the 
paste as a dentifrice. 
To prevent Moths in Carpets. 

Rub or strew around the edge of carpets and on them 
salt and pepper, and they will not eat them. 
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Boston Cake. 


One pound of butter, ome pound of sugar, one pound 
and a quarter of flour, ten eggs, half a gill of wine, one 
tablespoonful ef rose-water ; one nutmeg, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, with a small quantity of cloves. Beat the 
butter and sugar very light, then add the wine and rose- 
water. Whisk the eggs until very thick, which add by 
degrees ; stir in the flour gradually, and lastly, the spice; 
beat the whole together for ten minutes; bake in round 


or shallow pans, in a moderate oven. When cold, if in 
square pans, ice them on the top; mark the icing before 
it becomes hard, in slips or small squares, so as to cut 
without disfiguring the cake. J 


Boston Fruit Cake. 

Three-quarters of a pound of butter, three-quarters of 
& pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
eight eggs, one gill of cream, one teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon and nutmeg mixed, half a gill of brandy, one pound 
of currants (washed, dried and picked), one pound of 
raisins (seeded and chopped) Beat the butter, sugar 
and spice until very light, then stir in the cream and 
one-fourth of the flour; whisk the eggs until thick, which 
add by degrees, then the remainder of the flour, half at a 
time; lastly, the fruit; beat all well together. Butter 
and line your pan with white paper, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 

Corns. : 

The cause of corns is simply friction; and to lessen the 
friction you have only to use your toe as you do a coach- 
wheel—lubricate with some oily substance. The best 
and cleanest thing to use is a little sweet oil, rubbed on 


the affected part (after the corn is carefully pared) with 


the tip of the finger, which should be done on getting up 
in the morning, and just before stepping inte bed at 
night. In a few days the pain will diminish, and in a 
few days more it will cease, when the nightly application 
may be discontinued. 


Hair of Children. 

It is a great mistake to plait the hair of children under 
eleven or twelve years of age. The process of plaiting 
more or less strains the hairs in their roots by pulling 
them tight; tends to deprive them of their requisite sup- 
ply of nutriment, and checks their growth. The hair of 
girls should be cut rather short, and allowed to curl 
freely. When they are about eleven or twelve, the hair 
should be twisted into a cofl—not too tight, nor tied at 
the end with thin thread, but with e piece of ribbon. © 


For Sunburn. 

The following is recommended for sunburn :—Take two 
drachms of borax, one drachm of Roman alum, one 
drachm of camphor, half an ounce of sugar candy, and a 
pound of ox gall. Mix and stir well for ten minutes or 
60, and repeat this, stirring three or four times a day for 
a fortnight, till it appears clear and transparent. Strain 
through blotting-paper, and bottle up for use. 

Pork, spare-rib. 

Joint it nicely before roasting, and crack the ribs aeross 
as lamb. Take care not to have the fire too fierce. It 
should be basted with very little butter and flour, and 
may be sprinkled with dried sage, fine; takes from two to 
three hours. Apple-sauce, mashed potatoes and greens 
are the proper accompaniments. Good mustard, fresh 
made. 


Marking Ink. 
The best marking ink requiring no preparation is made 


thus :—Nitrate of silver, from one to two drachms ; water, 
three-quarters of an ounce; dissolve, and add as much of 
the strongest ammonia water as will dissolve the precipi- 
tate formed on its first addition; then further add muci- 
lage, one or two drachms; and a little sap green to color 
it. Writing executed with this ink turns black on being 


passed over with @ hot iren. 


Diet Bread. 

Twe cups of sugar, three anda half of flour, one of 
milk, four eggs, half a teaspoonful of soda, a teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar in the juice of halfa lemon. Beat the 
eggs and sugar together, then add half the milk and flour; 
when these are mixed, the rest of the milk with the half 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in it, the remainder of the 
flour, the lemon-juice and cream of tartar; and last, a 
little essence of rose. ‘ 
Tracing Paper. 

Mix together by a gentle heat ome ounce of Canada bal- 
sam and « quarter of a pint of spirits of turpentine; with 
8 soft brush spread it thinly over one side of good tissue 
paper. It dries quickly, is very transparent, and is not 
greasy—therefore does not stain the object upon which it 


may be placed. 


Bugenie’s Pudding. 

Grate three-fourths of a pound of stale bread, and mix 
it with three cups of rich cream, three cups of, chopped 
apples and dried currants, five eggs, and the rind or juice 


ofa lemon. Put it into a mould and boil it three hours. 
Serve it with cream sauce, 


To remove Grease from Books. 

Lay upon, the spot a little magnesia or powdered chalk, 
and under it the same; set on it's warm flat-iron, and as 
soon as the grease is melted, it will all be absorbed, and 
leave the paper clean. 


Mint Sauce. 

Take a bunch of spearmint, wash it entirely free from 
grit. Chop it fine, and mix with it one gill of vinegar, 
and a quarter of a pound of sugar. This sauce is to be 
eaten with roast lamb. 


Napoleon Pudding. 

Six eggs, six chopped apples, six ounces of grated 
bread, six ounces of dried currants, six ounces of sugar, 
and a little salt. Boil it two hours, and serve with cream 
sauce. 


Pint Cake. 

One pint of dough, one teacupful of sugar, one teacup- 
ful of butter, three eggs, one teaspoonful of pearlash, 
with the addition of some raisins and spices. 


Boiled Potato Pudding. 

Bight potatoes, a quarter of a pound of butter, one gill 
of milk, four eggs, and as much flour as will make the 
whole into a very stiff batter. 


Coid Carrots and 

These may be added to soups, if they have not been 
mixed with gravies; or warmed up separately, and put 
into mould in layers. 
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Editor's Table. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, EpiTor axp Proprietor: 


THE CHINESE REBEL CHIEF. 

A very intelligent correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Traveller has been furnishing that journal 
with some highly interesting particulars in ref- 
erence to the religious belief and career of Tai- 
Ping, the leader of the great Chinese rebellion 
which has been so many years in progress. It 
appears that Tai-Ping is not a bonafide convert 
to Christianity, as many have supposed, but that 
he is only a sort of spurious Christian, and that 
his personal pretensions are more arrogant than 
were Mahomet’s. He even professes a divine or 
semi-divine character; that he has visited heav- 
en, been made the mouth-piece of a new revela- 
tion. Wedo not dare to specify his blasphe- 
mies. The Traveller publishes a “ manifesto” 
which Tai-Ping sent to Lord Elgin, hoping to 
produce q profound impression on him. Mixed 
up with fundamental Christian doctrines is a 
strange jumble of blasphemous interpolations, 
the coinage of the rebel’s brain. It is also strik- 
ing to observe the tone and language in which he 
addresses the Christian strangers, who, instead 
of being branded as “ outside barbarians,” and 
“western devils,” are for the first time called 
“brethren.” May this be an augury of good in 
the future. It may be a better time is coming to 
China; and that if the rebels aid in breaking up 
the empire, the few Christian ideas they have 

_ received, and the kinder spirit they cherish to- 
wards foreign nations, may materially aid the 
work of evangelization. 


A FataL Numper.—The number 21 had a 
curious importance for Louis XVI. He was 
married on the 2ist of April, 1770; on the 2ist 
of June took place his marriage féte, when sev- 
eral lives were lost; on the 2ist of June, 1791, 
he fled from Paris to Varennes, and was cap- 
tured by the revolutionists ; he was judged by a 
commission of 21 members, and beheaded on the 
2ist of January, 1793. 


Kxowine Jupeine.—Pope says that 
from fourteen to twenty, he read only for amuse- 
ment ; from twenty to twenty-seven, for improve- 
ment and instruction ; that in the first part of his 
time he desired only to know, and in the second 
he endeavored to judge. 


THE BALLOU STATUE. 

Brackett, the American sculptor, has been 
engaged for nearly four years upon an elegant 
marble statue of the late Hosza Battov. The 
flaborate work has at last been completed, and is 
now placed over the tomb of him it commem- 
orates, at Mount Auburn. It is a striking and 
noble memento of the love and honor borne for 
his memory by that denomination at the head of 
which he stood for so many years. Mr. Brack- 
ett was employed by a committee chosen from 
the Universalist denomination at large, and has 
added another evidence of his patient skill and 
true genius, by producing a brilliant work of art. 
A cotemporary says : 

“The statue of Hosea Ballou now stands at 


Spura 


the Ballou statue on his left hand. There lies 
the body of that great and good man, with that 
of his amiable wife. The statue is, of itself, we 
think about seven feet in height. It is a good 
representation of the original. It varies slightly 
as ‘you take a front or profile view—the profile is 
ps the best. Itstands on a base of about 
six feet in height, the top of the head being about 
feet all a sub-base, five 
uare, 0! wrought ite, ten or 
inches high ; four 
feet or upwards in height, about in the form of a 
cube; and onthe front of this is the one word 
‘BALLOU.’ There is no other inscription.” 


» 
+ > 


A Russian Enrertainment.—Count Kis 
seleff recently gave a grand dinner in Paris. In 
the centre of the table was a grand corbeille, con- 
taining the most exquisite bouquets. Each 
bouquet bore the name of one of the ladies. It 
was held in a porte-bouquet, of very beautiful 
shape. 


Deats or an Antist.—The death of David 
Cox, the greatest master of English water color 
landscape art, is announced. He died as full of 
years as of artistic honors. 


| 
| 
} | Mount Auburn. It is of white marble, pure and 
' serene in the sunlight, calm and — in the 
shade. It has been wrought by ett, one 
fa of the best of our American sculpters. It 
_ stands on the main avenue from the gate of en- 
| trance. The person seeking for the grave of 
; Ballou, will ong this avenue, leaving the 
j cenotaph of heim on the left, the statue of 
; Bowditch on the right, until just as he com- 
| mences to descend the southern slope, he will see 
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TRIALS OP INVENTORS. 

Illustrious inventors are too often destined 
through life to endure the sarcasm of ignorance, 
to struggle against the prejudices and opposition 
of routine, to brave envy and bitter poverty. 
Every one remembers the trials of our Fulton, 
and that touching anecdote of the single passen- 
ger who ventured to make the return trip with 
him on board the first steamboat from Albany to 
New York. This gentleman, a New Yorker, 
handed the great inventor his fare—six dollars. 
Fulton stood motionless and silent, absorbed in 
thought, and looking at the silver in his hand. 
His adventurous passenger, thinking he had 
made some mistake, asked him if that was not 
the price. 

“Excuse me,” replied Fulton, in a voice of 
emotion, while tears trembled in his eyes, “I 
was thinking that these six dollars were the first 
money I have yet received for my long toils. I 
should like,” he added, taking his passenger by 
the hand, “to consecrate the memory of this 
moment, by asking you to take a bottle of wine 
with me ; but I am too poor to offer it.” 

Sauvage, the inventor of the screw-propeller, 
lived in poverty all his life. He died two years 
ago. The idea of applying inflammable gas to 
lighting houses and streets originated with an 
engineer named Philippe Lebon, born about 1765, 
at Brachet, department of Haute-Marne, France. 
One morning, at the break of day, in 1802, his 
body was found in the Champs-Elysées, Paris, 
pierced with stabs. No investigation into the 
cause of his death was made; the political 
troubles of the time prevented it. Philippe Le- 
bon had encountered only indifference and con- 
tempt. The English adopted his idea, and em- 
ployed it on a large scale in the space of a few 
years. 

The first omnibusses were established at 
Nantes by Mr. Baudry. It was a bold and 
original idea, that of transporting citizens of all 
classes from one part of a city to another at a 
trifling price. The idea was ridiculed, but suc- 
ceeded. The inventor, with three hundred thou- 
sand francs, his whole fortune, came to Paris at 
the close of the Restoration and established om- 
nibusses similar to those of Nantes. He failed, 
and completely ruined, threw himself iuto the 
canal de !’Ourcq. Baudry’s successors are 
millionaires. 

Balloons were invented by the Brothers Mont- 
golfier. Animals were at first put into the cars, 
and then men risked themselves in navigating 
the air. Pilatre des Rosiers was the first navi- 
gator and the first victim. He made his first 
voyage with the Marquis d’Arlandes, not with- 


out accident. Om the 5th of June, 1785, Pilatre 
des Rosiers, and his companion Romain, fell 
from a height of two hundred feet, near Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, and were instantly killed. Onthe 
5th of July, 1819, Madame Blanchard, whose 
balloon took fire, fell on the roof of a house in 
the rue de Provence, and thenee into the street. 
On the 21st of September, 1812, Count Zamboe- 
cari, who had once come near being burned, and. 
another time narrowly escaped drowning in the 
Adriatic, finally perished in consequence of his 
serostat taking fire. 

Perhaps less pity is felt for this class of hardy 
navigators than for the fate of other seekers of 
problems. They are often regarded as men who. 
only make capital of the public thirst for excite- 
ment, and who seek only to make money. The. 
greater part of the names we have quoted is a 
reply to this reproach. As for the utility of bal-. 
loons, scientific men do not deny it. And if any 
one still asks ‘‘ What is the use of balloons ?” we. 
might borrow the reply of Franklin to such a 
question, “ What is the use of a new-born 
child?’ It has been reserved for American 
aerial navigators to make the longest balloon 
voyage on record, and to traverse the space of 
twelve hundred miles in nineteen hours. After 
this may we not hope that at some distant date 
man will be able to command the air as he now 
commands the ocean ? 

A preasant Sprcrric.—Many persons will 
suffer rather than take nauseous medicines, nor 
dd we wonder that it should be so, but those who 
are afflicted with a cough, or irritation of the 
bronchial tubes, or realize any of the usual con- 
sumptive tendencies so liable in the American 
climate, need not fear to use that remarkable 
and long-tried specifie, Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of 
Wild Cherry, a remedy as agreeable to the palate 
as it is efficacious in removing disease. Having 
tested this article years since in our family, we 
have unhesitatingly recommended it verbally, 
and in our paper frequently, and many of our 
subscribers have addressed us letters upon the 
subject. Of course it is impossible for us to re- 
turn individual answers to them, but when we 
say this is an unsolicited recommendation of the 
excellent Balsam, all our readers will understand 
that we mean what we say. tis a remarkable and 
taken in season. 'The great success of this popu- 
lar medicine has led to many imitations being 
thrown before the public, but the genuine article 
may be known by its always having “I. Butts” 
written upon the wrapper, which covers each 
package. For sale by all druggists. 
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INCOMPLETE MEN. 

We often hear of “finished gentlemen,” but 
nobody seems to devote much attention to “ un- 
finished gentlemen,” or incomplete men, and yet 
the world is full of these human halves. There 
are hundreds of thousands who, using one of the 
slang phrases of the day, “ live on their muscle,” 
that is, have developed their physical capacities, 
to the total neglect of their mental faculties. 
Equally numerous are those with whom an ab- 
normal development of the mind has extin- 
guished, overridden and shattered the resources 
of the body. Neither the human gladiator, nor 
the human bookworm, can properly be called a 
man. Physical as well as mental power is inef- 
fectual if it want balance. What would a loco- 
motive be without an engineer? And what can 
the genius of a Newton or a Milton accomplish 
without health ? 

The fact is, that we have never fully compre- 
hended all that is comprised in the simple word 
—education. We are apt to call men educated 
in whom only one set of faculties has been stim- 
ulated and trained, whereas a puny scholar is after 
all but a half-educated men. Such men, who 
have neglected their bodies in exclusive cultiva- 
tion of their minds are not Christians, according 
to Kingsley’s definition, who defines a true, 
Christian man as one who “fears God, can walk 
a thousand miles in a thousand hours, and can 
twist a poker round his finger.” 

Now and then an attempt has been made to 
remedy this state of things, but no universal, 
systematic, simultaneous effort has been visible. 
Spasmodic and irregular exercise of mind and 
body amounts to nothing; habitual discipline 
alone can accomplish the desired results. Every 
one interested in the cause of education—that is, 
every member of the community, must be imbued 
with a sense of his responsibility. In governing 
himself and in influencing others, he must con- 
stantly bear in mind the complex nature of our 
being, with its twofold spiritual and fleshly char- 
acter. He must strive to maintain the principle 
of compensation in his life and habits. “It is 
absolutely essential to health,” says a sensible 
writer, “that the body should be regularly and 
properly exercised. Sedentary habits, and con- 
finement in the four walls of a small room, bring 
on debility and disease. Moderate out-door ex- 
ercise enriches the blood, strengthens the body, 
and invigorates the spirits. And while it is true 
that general exercise benefits the whole system, 
it is equally true that the proper exercise of any 
organ, or set of organs, has a tendency to in- 
crease the power and strength of such part of 
the organism. It is well known that the steady 
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exercise of the arm increases the size and power 
of the muscles of that limb. This truth is beau- 
tifully illustrated in the familiar example of the 
blacksmith, who wields daily the ponderous 
sledge, or throws vigorously the fashioning ham- 
mer ; his arm-muscles increase in size, firmness 
and elasticity, until the power which he can ex- 
ercise is almost beyond credit. As it is with the 
arms, 80 it is with any other organ. The mind, 
being intimately connected with the nervous 
system, may be strengthened by exercise in the 
same manner asa muscle. Every one knows 
that by continued effort the memory may be im- 
proved until it becomes only necessary for the 
person to hear or read anything in order to re- 
member it. If this be true of memory, it follows 
that it is true of every other mental faculty. A 
man who cultivates the body, so as to exercise the 
power of a giant, is but half a man if he does 
not also cultivate the mind.” 

Let us have no more unfinished gentlemen— 
let the next generation grow up, brave, intelli- 
gent, and strong, spurning luxury which first 
became the bane of our national life, and avoid- 
ing that frenzied devotion to the pursuit of wealth 
which brings luxury, enervation, and a long and 
dismal procession of evils in its train. 


Woor-crowine.—Within a few years our 
farmers at the West and in California and 
Texas, have turned their attention largely to 
wool producing, and the importation and manu- 
facture of this article has increased in a corre- 
sponding ratio, till our wool market is as much 
an object of special interest as is that of cotton. 


Puysicat Curture.—Dr. Winship, in his 
recent interesting lectures on physical training, 
said physical education could not commence too 
early, but it was never too late to commence it. 
He had even known of a lawyer who commenced 


the practice of gymnastics at 70 years of age. 


Exce.__ent.—The Lyman Mills, of Holyoke, 
Mass., purchased a fine library of 600 volumes 
for the use of their operatives a few months since, 
and the Hampden Mills have recently followed 
suit and procured one of 300 volumes. 


Nosie Deep.—Mrs. William B. Astor has 
generously founded at Red Hook, on the Hudson, 
a Female Orphan Asylum. 


Lares Srares.—lIllinois would make forty 
such States as Rhode Island, and Minnesota 
sixty. 
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A RANDOM RUN. 


Under this heading, the Memphis Appeal has 
a brace of good stories about boating on the 
Mississippi, as follows: The good steamer Scot- 
land, the well-known New Orleans and Nashville 
packet, arrived at this port on Wednesday last, 
and would have landed much earlier, perhaps, 
but for the intervention of an accident, the like 
of which rarely occurs. When the boat arrived 
in the vicinity of Napoleon it was found neces- 
sary to “ wood,” and with that view a wood-boat 
was taken in tow. ‘The wood was transferred to 
the steamer, and the boat was straightened up 
the river. The night was a very dark one, and 
the commander made his usual round from roof 
to hold, to satisfy himself that everything was in 
order, and resigning his watch, turned in for the 
night. Nothing occurred during the night to 
mar the pleasure of the trip; albeit, when he 
arose in the morning, the captain was a little 
surprised to learn that he had not yet passed Na- 
poleon. After duly surveying the landmarks, 
he suggested to the pilot that the boat was run- 
ning down the stream. The pilot rather thought 
not, but the captain maintained that the boat was 
headed for New Orleans. Finally yielding to 
the higher authority of the captain, the pilot very 
reluctantly tacked the boat about, and in due 
time the Scotland arrived at Napoleon—seeing 
which, the pilot for’the first time, discovered he 
had actually run forty miles down stream, under 
the impression that he was running up. 

This circumstance reminds us of the faux pas 
made by the pilot of the steamer Martha Jewett, 
with which many of our steamboat men are fa- 
miliar. During a trip to New Orleans, in “her 
fastest day, she was closely pursued by a rival 
steamer. The Martha, too, stopped to wood, 
and shortly after shoving out from the wood-yard, 
the pilot became bewildered, and turned the 
Martha’s bow up stream. After running upon 
that tack for some time, the steamer’s course was 
changed again, and she again passed down by 
the wood-yard at which she had previously 
wooded. The rival steamer soon hove in sight 
at the wood-yard in question, and took a supply 
of fuel. The captain of the rival steamer asked 
them at the wood-yard, how long it had been 
since the Martha Jewett had passed down, and 
was told that three boats bearing that name had 
passed that point that night—one going up and 
two going down ; and, sure enough, the Martha 
had been running at random all night. These lit- 
tle episodes in the history of steamboating are 
not calculated to heighten one’s faith in the in- 
fallibility of the knowledge of pilots on the Mis- 
sissippi. 
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CHINESE BARBERS AND TAILORS. 
Pekin, the metropolis of China, is situated on 
a beautiful and fertile plain, in the most salubri- 
ous part of China, abounding with corn, fruits, 
herbs and roots, and al the necessaries and 
comforts of life, except that of tea, none of 
which grows in that province. The streets are 
always crowded, though Chinese women never 
appear in them, except in covered seats and 
chairs. The reason of this crowding is, that all 
provisions are brought hither by land carriage, 
no river or canal coming within three miles of 
the city, which occasions the streets to be filled 
with carts, camels, horses, and other beasts of 
burthen, with their drivers, insomuch that it is 
difficult to pass through the gates in a morning 
or evening. The artificers also contribute to 
increase the crowd, as they work in the houses 
of those who employ them, and are perpetually 
looking out for business. Barbers go about 
ringing bells to get customers. They carry with 
them a stool, basin, towel, pot, and fire, and 
when any person calls to them, they run up to 
him, and placing their stool in a convenient 
place in the street, they shave the head, clean 
the ears, put the eyebrows in order, and brush 
the shoulders, and all for the value of a little 
more than a half penny. They then ring their 
bell again, and are ready for another customer. 
The tailors who ply in the streets go home to 
the houses of their customers, and do their work 
there. They do not use thimbles, as ours do, 
but tie a rag upon their fingers, nor do they sit 
down to it. The motley crowd busied im their 
several occupations, cause a vast confusion ; 
while jugglers, ballad singers, and nostrum 
mongers, are encircled by their respective mobs. 


WortTH REMEMBERING.—Any one residing 


within fifty miles of Boston, can hand his mag- | 


azines, sheet music, or newspapers, to the ex- 
press, tied up with the directions, and addressed 
to our office, 22 Winter Street, and they will be 
bound up strong and handsome, at a trifling 
charge, and returned in one week. 


Lost Steamurs.—In ten years ending with 
1858, not less than thirteen Atlantic steamers 
were lost, with 3000 persons! or a loss of about 
one passenger in every 100 carried. Very pleas- 
ant information for families going to Europe ! 


anp late visitor to Cuba 
divides the inhabitants into two classes—one of 
which makes a living by manufacturing cage 
and the other by smoking them. 
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LITERATURE IN AUSTRALIA. 

A literary gentleman was once asked to deliver 
a lecture on the “Beauties of the Poets,” in a 
well-known town in Australia. In the course of 
the evening he recited Wolsey’s farewell to the 
world, from Henry VIII. A magistrate, and 
one of the wealthiest and most influential men in 
the town, who had been induced, with difficulty, 
to honor the lecturer with his patronage, here- 
upon remarked to a gentleman sitting near him, 
that, “Mr. Wolsey appeared to have been very 
badly used. But,” he continued, “who was 
this Wolsey? I never heard of him before. 
Did you? Who or what was he?” The party 
interrogated very gravely replied that Mr. Wol- 
sey formerly held a commission in a large and 
important establishment at the west end of Lon- 
don. “I thought so,” rejoined the colonial mil- 
lionnaire ; “a commercial traveller, I suppose. 
But,” he continued, “ what did he mean by ‘ the 
tender leaves of hope?’ I suppose he travelled 
for the firm of Hope in the tea trade?” This 
closing supposition, as may be supposed, proved 
too much for the gravity of his respondent, who 
had now to invent an excuse for the involuntary 
cacchination which followed so overpowering an 
inquiry. 


THE NEW MAREETS IN PARIS. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York 
Journal of Commerce says that there have just 
been completed there a group of six of the most 
magnificent market pavilions in the world, 
formed of glass and iron, and covering a surface 
of about 30,000 square yards. To these are be- 
ing added four other pavilions, occupying a 
space of 12,000 square yards. There is no such 
market in any other capitalof Europe. But this 
is not considered enough, and the “ municipal 
council,” in other words, the Prefect of the 
‘Seine and the government, have just decided that 
two more pavilions are wanted, which will cover 
a new space of 7000 square yards (making about 
50,000 in all), and are estimated to cost eight 
millions of francs in construction, besides the 
expense of purchasing and clearing the ground. 
The entire expense of these markets can scarcely 
be altogether less than a hundred and fifty 
millions. 

Ratuer Severe.—A deserted damsel struck 


her lover with 9 poker, exclaiming with sobs— 
** You have broken my heart, and I’ll break 


your head, sir.” 


Rerewrance.—Put off repentance till to- 
morrow, and you have a day more to repent of, 
and a day less to repent in. 
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THE CAMELS. 

It seems to be really possible that this useful 
animal may yet become domesticated in this 
country. We have watched the reports con- 
cerning those that have been imported lately. 
In reply to a letter of inquiry, Mr. Woolsey of 
Alabama writes to the Savannah Republican an 
account of his experience with the camels re- 
cently introduced on his plantation, near Selma, 
He makes some allowance for the effect of the 
voyage across the Atlantic on the camels; but 
says they have worked to his entire satisfaction. 
He thinks that with proper harness, a camel in 
good condition will draw with ease a two-horse 
prairie-turning plough. He is now breaking out 
cotton middles with a winged sweep of twenty- 
four inches from wing to wing. He says: “On 
Tuesday last, I sent twelve bushels of corn to 
Selma to be ground, on the same camel. The 


corn was placed upon a camel, weighing 170 
pounds, and the camel driver 160 pounds—a 
very good mill wagon and team, I think. The 
price at which camels can be sold here, varies, 
according to the age and size. The extremes 
are $150 and $450. The camel will eat almost 
anything that the goat does not refuse.” 


“Tae Mar or tHe Rancux: or, The 
Regulators and Moderators.’’—W e have just issued 
the ninth edition of this famods Texan story, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson. This novelette was written 
expressly for us, and is illustrated with large 
original drawings, and being the best border story 
which has been published for years, we are not 
surprised that nearly 70,000 copies have been 
sold!! We will send it, post paid, by return of 
mail to any one, on the receipt of twenty cents in 
postage stamps or silver. 

Buve Evyes.—It is said that all the Presidents 
of the United States, except General Harrison, 
had blue eyes. Among the great men of the 
world, the blue eyes appear to have been pre- 
dominant. Socrates, Shakspeare, Locke, Ba- 
con, Milton, Goethe, Franklin and Napoleon, all 
had blue eyes. Yet black eyes have probably 
the greatest number of admirers. 


* And some black eyes they lead to rings, 
And some rings lead to black eyes. 


Preoociry.— Come here, Master Tommy, 
do you know your A B C’s?” “ Yiz, zur, I 
know bee sees.” 


Tae Dirrerence.—What is the difference 
between a blunder and a wedding? One is a 
mistake, and the other a take miss. 
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TIME’S CHANGDS. 
Tt was but a few years since that all the world 
depended upon whale oil to keep alive the eve- 
ning lamp, as well as for the purpose of lubrica- 
tion, and the hardy seamen who sailed out of 
New Bedford on their perilous voyage, came 
home, if in ordinary luck, with quite a pretty 
show for their eighteen months or two years’ 
adventures. But presently the whales seemed 
to grow scarce, and more difficult to take, and 
various burning fluids are invented that at once 
materially affect the value of whale oil and 
cheapen the price. Then coal oil is perfected, 
and becomes a great favorite, cheap and brilliant 
in its light. Rosin now yields a rich and excel- 
lent oil. The Southern Oil Company, which 
has its works at Mobile, and a principal office at 
New Orleans, commenced a few years ago to 
manufacture oil from the rosin so plentifully sup- 
plied by the southern pine forests. At first, the 
oil was not acceptable. It was oil; but it also 
contained grease and varnishing substances, 
which injured its practical use. There was a 
prospect of the works stopping, when some public 
spirited citizens in New Orleans and in Mobile, 
stepped forward and gave new enterprise and 
vigor to the scheme; additional capital was 
subscribed ; additional works built; renewed ex- 
periments made, until finally the successful point 
was reached, and an oil was furnished at cheap 
rates, entirely pure, limpid, free from grease, gum 
or varnishing qualities. As soon as this was 
known, orders flowed rapidly in; railroads, 
steamboats, founderies, etc., becoming steady 
and large patrons. We are informed that the 
works will have to be enlarged to meet the in- 
creasing demand, and that the success of the 
enterprise is inciting the commencement of simi- 
lar factories in Texas and other States where the 
pine forests abound. Thus the whaling business 
seems to be gradually superseded, and those 
ships which have lately returned from long 
voyages, many of them report the game to be 
very scarce, and their voyages to have proved a 
failure. 


AvrTHors.—An author has been compared to 
asparagus, on the supposition that all that is 
good about him is—his head. Authors, again, 
have been styled lamps, exhausting themselves to 
give light to others: to bees, industriously col- 
lecting honey from the flowers, which they trea- 
sure up in the hive of books to sweeten and 
solace life. 


Goop.—We are to have a horse railroad 


ORIGIN OF THE IMPERIAL GUARD. 
The Imperial Guard originated in the first 
Italian campaign of Napoleon L., after the taking 
of Milan, when the French were in pursuit of the 
retreating Austrians near the river Mincio. The 
circumstance is thus narrated by Abbott, in his 
“Life of Bonaparte:” Though the Austrians 
were some fifteen thousand strong, and though 
they had partially demolished the bridge, the 
march of Napoleon was retarded scarcely an 
hour. Napoleon was that day sick, suffering 
from a violent headache. Having crossed the 
river, and concerted all his plans for the pursuit 
of the flying enemy, he went into an old castle 
by the river side to try the effect of a footbath. 
He had but a small retinue with him, his troops 
being dispersed in pursuit of the fugitives. He 
had but just placed his feet in the warm water 
when he heard the loud clatter of horses’ hoofs, 
as a squadron of Austrian dragoons galloped 
into the court yard. The sentinel at the door 
shouted, “ To arms! to arms! the Austrians !’” 
Napoleon sprang from the bath, hastily drew on 
one boot, and, with the other in his hand, leaped 
from the window, escaped through the back gate 
of the garden, mounted a horse, and galloped to 
Massenn’s division, who were cooking their din- 
ner at a little distance from the castle. ‘The ap- 
pearance of their commander-in-chief among 
them in such a plight roused the soldiers from 
their camp-kettles, and they rushed in pursuit of 
the Austrians, who, in tarn, retreated. This 
personal risk induced Napoleon to establish a 
body-guard, to consist of five hundred veterans, 
of at least ten years’ service, who were ever to 
accompany him. This was the origin of that 
Imperial Guard, which, in the subsequent wars 
of Napoleon, obtained such a world-wide renown. 


» 


Navat.—Nearly every vessel in our navy fit 
for service is now either in commission, or being 
fitted for sea. We want twice the number of 
steam sloops of war that we now have, to protect 


the growing mercantile interest of the United 
States. 

MiLx.—An intelligent milkman told the edi- 
tor of the Lowell Citizen, the other day, that all 
the pure milk in Massachusetts would not more 
than supply the wants of Boston alone! 


Query.—Why does a door generally stand 


in the subjunctive mood? Because it is mostly 
wood, or should be. 


Goop Apvice.—Scrutinize a lawyer closely 


when he advises you to avoid litigation, and a 


from Boston to Lynn. Success'to it. 


doctor when he drinks your health. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 
England has connected Perim with op dedi 
The Emperor of Austria is said to understand 

thirteen languages 


| 
At a recent sale of coins in London, three An- | 
glo-Saxon pennies sold for $150. | 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


race for the Durham Handicap, 
winner, had half a gallon of strong beer given her. 


The Daily London Journal is the title of a 


new penny paper established in London. It is a 
ieandsomns quart, and it looks as if it might go. 


The London Era says that the 
ittle es, t 


The colossal statue of Hugh Miller, to be set 


tg Cromarty, is nearly completed. It is by 


. Handyside Ritchie, and is said to be a very 


A sergeant in Liverpool lately discovered o successful likeness. 


lady disguised in uniform among his recruit. 


According to , the reas cost of timber 
for hulls, masts and yards in building an English 
seventy-four gun ship is £61,382. 

Acheck has been paid at the Bank of England 
from which all but the signature of the drawer 
was erased by a chemical process, and a larger 
sum substituted for the original amount. 


Professor Mommsen, of Oldenburg, has long 
been engaged in preparing an extensive wor 
upon Shakspeare, under the auspices of the 
King of Bavaria. 

The finest pearl ever seen is in the possession 
of Mr. Emanuel, of London. Its value is 
£10,000. It is one of the prizes of the Indian 
war. 

Right millions of bottles are annually made at 
a manufactory of bottles at Folembray, France. 
It is the largest manufactory of the kind in the 
world. 


A laborer in London lately went to a dentist 
for the purpose of having a tooth extracted. 
The operator broke the jaw of the patient. The 
latter sued the dentist and recovered ten pounds 
damages. 

The offer of a prize by the King of Bavaria 
for the best historical drama, is open to all na- 
tions, and time is allowed till a year from next 
November. 

An English coroner’s jury have recently re- 

a verdict of manslaughter. against an 

owner of pleasure boats for letting one of them 

. Out in an unsafe condition, by reason of which 
one of the party hiring it was drowned. 

The line-of-battle ship Mendon, the identical 
ship on board of which, when a prisoner, Key 
wrote The Star Spangled Banner, is now (in 
1859) a hospital ship in the harbor of Hong 
Kong. 

A mass of platina weighing 11 pounds, from 
the mines of Oural, to the 
Mineralogical Museum, at Vienna. This is the 

it mass of this metal yet discovered, except 
one at St.Petersburg, which weighs 17 1-2 pounds. 

An anvil block was lately cast in England, 
‘which, when finished, will weigh 21 1-2 tons. 
The quantity of metal melted for it was 23 tons, 
and it was castin one run. It is to be used in 
the making of Sir Wm. Armstrong’s guns. 

A young Swedish singer, Mademoiselle An- 
dree, is making a great sensation at Stockholm, 
and promises, it would seem, to be another Jenny 
Lind. *At a concert given recently at the Royal 
Theatre, and attended by all the rank and fashion 


of the court and city, she was received with the 
utmost enthusiasm. She is about to make her 


A statue of the first Emperor Napoleon, 
resenting him as a pupil of the milleary Shes 
of Brienne, holding in his hand a volume of 
Plutarch’s Lives, has been erected in Brienne. 
Hon. William H. Seward, while in London, 
received great attention from the leading officers 
of the government, and was treated with marked 
courtesy by the queen and Prince Albert. 
Professor Jenks, in his last letter, describes a 
8 ore tree in Constantinople, fifteen feet in 
circumference, so hollow as to admit twenty per- 
sons, and yet clad in the greenest verdure. 


An English coronor’s jury have recently re- 
turned a verdict of manslaughter against an 
owner of pleasure boats, for letting one of them 
out in an unsafe condition, by reason of which 
one of the party hiring it was drowned. 

The Courrier de Paris says that over the gate 
of the cemetery of the little town of Bordeaux, 
department of Drome, has lately been painted 
this inscription: ‘‘ Here are buried only the 
dead who live in the parish.” 

On the recent Derby day there were only four 
persons in attendance at the House of Lords, 
consisting of two ladies in the gallery, Lord 
Beauchamp, and Lord Radner, the latter sitting 
on the opposition benches. 

- An imperial ukase, just published in St. Pe- 
tersburg, makes some important ameliorations in 
the position of the Jews in Russia, They in- 
clude the admission of Jews into the high trad- 
ing guilds, as well as into the Russian eolages 

Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, who recently died 
in London, left to the Jews of that city nearly 
$40,000 for educational and religious . 
His estate was sworn at $5,000,000. Fie had « 
rincely residence in St. John’s Lodge, the most 

utiful part of Regent’s Park. 

They have actually gotten up in Bombay a 
“ Zoroastrian Theatrical Club.” The “ eminent 
performers ” who compose it advertise a perform- 
ance of Shakspeare’s “Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona,” in the Goozerattee language with an 
Italian dress. Just think of Shakspeare in 
Goozerattee ! 

Henry Edmonds, an American, who was de- 
tained in the Pentonville Prison, of London, has 
recently made his escape by leaping over the 
wall in disguise, so that those who saw him fall 
in the street did not recognize him as a prisoner. 
Jumping into a cab, he was soon out of sight. 

A Chinese high officer has been recently de- 
capitated for favoritism in the literary examina- 
tion. For a consideration in silver the examiner 
surreptitiously exchanged essays, giving his 
favorite the benefit of a first rate one in place of 
one of no merit, for which he received the silver, 


appearance on the opera stage. 


but lost his head. 
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Record of the Cimes. 


The total consumption of coffee in this coun- 


try, last year, was eight pounds for each person. 


A real estate owner in Philadelphia complains 


that his houses settle, and his tenants don’t. 


Mr. Thackeray is to receive $28,000 for a 


story in twenty numbers. Whew! 


The ladies of Paris wear stuffed birds in their 


heads, and our ladies must follow suit. 
It is estimated that the Americans spend forty 
millions a year in pleasure travel. 
Ralph 8. Hart, a St. Louis la , has won a 
case in which his fees amount to $110,000. 
The business of New Orleans pays to the city 
$250,000 in market fees every year. 
A tobacconist in Cincinnati says that he sells 
upwards of two hundred pounds of snuff in the 
course of a month to ladies. 
There are forty-six lawyers residing in St. 
Joseph, a city of a population of about $000. 
The steam fire engines in Baltimore have re- 


duced the fires in that city about eighty per 
cent. 


The immigration into Iowa is very large, this 
season. ‘There is said to be a constant stream 
pouring in daily. 

The first line of horse railway in operation in 
Chicago proves so successful, that others are 
oes ‘It frequently makes a profit of $100 
a day. 


French des m is intermittent and prover- 
bially but the character 
of Austrian despotism is stable, permanent, pet- 
rified, hopeless of change. 

In a recent number of the Manchester Guar- 
dian, it is stated by a correspondent that the 
number of letters in the Old Testament is 
2,728,100. 

Thirty or forty feet of the rock in the centre 
of St. Anthony Falls, on the Mississippi, has 
been broken off by the freshet, leaving the falls 
something like a hoe in form. 

A machine to manufacture paper bags, such as 
are used by grocers, has recently been put in op- 
eration in Cincinnati, and turns out from 60,000 
to 75,000 bags per day. 

Nothing but root crops should ever be attempt- 
ed in an orchard. The fruit and the grain want 
similar constituents. We have seen apple-trees 
put back for years by a rye crop. 

The interest on the funded debt of the city of 
Philadelphia amounts to $500,000, two hun 
tho’ of which must be borrowed from the 
banks. 

Two bottles, containing curious descriptions 
of gold and silver coin, have been ploughed up 
at Geeutonr, Virginia. The money is of Eng- 
Spanish coinage—about $3000 in 


The Supreme Court of Michigan has affirmed 
decision of an inferior woman 
a perfect right to control in res all 

by her before or a 3 mar- 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


oré, has been discovered in 
Co, 


There isa young in Delaware who has 
become by her own Sar thrt a skillful machinist. 


The Washi m Star estimates the population 
of the Federal City at 75 or 80,000. mn 


It is said that there are no fewer than twenty- 
four candidates in training for the Presidency. 


At Maysville, Kentucky, James Stevens rivals 
the East Fakirs in velf-intlicted cruelty. 


The use of steam as a motive power on the 


Ohio Canal has been initiated complete 
success. 

A woman in Montreal has been arrested for 
stealing a pair of pants worth $1. She wanted 


to make a couple of pairs for her two boys. 

teen years’ im mment, for is own 
child to death because it fretted. 

The Portland senaoees reports that there are 
now residing in Bloomfield, Me., a Mrs. Weston 
and her son, Capt. whose united 
ages amount to one h and seventy-four years. 

The New Bedford Times thinks the man who 
was severely whipped and thrown into the water 
in that city by a woman, finds the gentler sex 
irresistible. 

Gold has been discovered among the hills of 
Benton county, Missouri, and the excitement of 
the people in the neighborhood is up to Pike’s. 
Peak pitch. 

The burglars of Cincinnati are to 
climb. They now carry two story ladders with 
them, and with them effect entrance into the up- 
per stories of residents. 

It is said that it is the intention of the Penn- 
sylvania Central Road to make the sleeping cars 
free for first class , instead of as now, 
charging 50 cents extra for a berth. 
A gentleman visiting the New Hampshire State 
Prison, at Coneord, was informed by the warden, 
that of all the convicts there received during the 
past thirteen years, only two had been Masons. 

A California contains the following ad- 
vertisement: “ of New England !— Two 
barrels of your Native Rum on tap, and for 
sale at the brick store.” 

There are seventy thousand kernels of corn in 

a bushel ; two hundred and fifty-four thousand 

apple seeds in a bushel ; and over fourteen thou- 

sand seeds in an ounce of tobacco. 

A solid white oak tree, seven feet through at 

the butt, fifty feet from the und to the first 

limb, and over eighty feet high, was felled at 

Wisconsin, recently. 

It has been estimated that the number of 

vate carriages maintained by New Yorkers is not 

less than from 15,000 to 20,000, without includ- 

ing of fight, vehicles 

ven “fast” men on loomingdale 

road, in fine weather. 

The stones on either corner of the Ex 

in Boston, built by Rodgers, are larger 

stone in Cleopatra’s N ; 

~~ put into the United States Treasury, at 
as 


Fag, at. to her, independent of her 


ington, are much heavier than any stone 
of Pompey’s Pillar, or the Pyramids of Egypt. 
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Merrp-Making. 


Why is a blunt knife 
pickpocket? Because it is a 
‘We have seen ladies not only too weak to bear 


‘ommy, do you know 


we Bob, did you go tothe mines?” “Yes.” 
“What did you dig?” “TI dug home as soon as 
possible.” 

The Derb: sa: retty way 
of tebe. They call it a “votive 
offering.” 

A man has been sentenced to our State Prison 
Ang meas because he bit off a woman’s 


Kentucky 


made in a ropewalk. 

“ Husband, I must have some oye 
“ Well, stay at home and take care of the 
dren—that will be change enough, anyhow.’ 

Mrs. Fantadling says—“If it were not in- 
tended that women should drive their husbands, 
why are they put through the bridle ceremony ?” 

A man made his last will and testament in 


» words few but significant: “I have nothing, I 


owe nothing, and I give the rest to the poor. ? 
“T haven’t taken adrop of liquor for a year,” 
‘said an individual of questionable morals. “ In- 
deed! but which of your features are we to be- 
lieve, your lips or your nose ?” 
‘The meanest man in the world lives in | 
He buttons his shirt with wafers, and 


city. 


because it 
quarter. 

“‘ Miss Brown, I have been to learn how to 
tell fortunes,” said a young man to a brisk bru- 
nette. “Just give me your hand, if you please.” 
“La, Mr. White, how sudden you are! Well, 


go ask pa.” 
A man distinguished for the use of choice lan- 


guage found fault with his P mdding as having too 
much “caloric” in it, which the landlady took in 
deviating she never used the 


the other day, with a 
uirrel in his stomach. Query—Did squir- 
Go: pickerel, or the 


One of the hardest sort of people was asked 
be sgplied “1 be object. ‘I can’t,” 
Pel ell,” said the one who made 
me know just before 
ld 
oysters I to you to open,” 
Beng in te growing impatient. 
“There they are,” replied our country cook, 
mdly. Pik cach Gam; 
I’ve done it, and thrown all the nasty insides 
the hogs-wash.” 


What comes next to an oyster The shell, 
A hard case that. 


What is <a but a of 
society, mixture 


mister-ies and 

To keep your own counse into a chancery 

Whatever the wind may do in winter, it cannot 


ot ey that in spring it “turns over a new 


A lady up-town is so aristocratic that she 
take beaut made of 


Why is a man 
he depends on fun-dead 
property. 

There is an old bachelor in New York so con- 
firmed that he wont read the war news, because 
so much is said about infantry. 


“ What church do attend, Mrs. Parting: 
ton t”—“ O, any paradox church where the gos- 
pel is dispensed with.” 7 

An old maid who hates all mention of the male 
sex, has cut a female acquaintance who compli- 
mented her upon the buoy-ancy of her spirits. 


or of a certain town out West, pro» 
half the dogs of his town, and tan 
heir hides with the bark of the other half. 

Pee is said that a great drunkard once og 

The me wine gives strength! 
yet who ve just drunk three bottles cat 
eep myself on my legs !” 

Girls are occasionally arrested for being dress- 
ed like men. Adam and Eve ap to have 
dressed exactly alike—and why s 
sons and daughters 

One of the most preposterous things possible 
would be a man, on board a rocking ship, in a 

of wind, with the fever and ague, trying to 
shave himself with a bent razor. We don’t be- 
lieve ’twould be a clean job. 

Th irl, wh head +. 
dangerous rival is announced, a child, who has 
but one head, but that is worth both the others, 
for it is the exact shape of a cat’s! 


We may admire the i pay though cers 


tainly not the honesty of the punnin pooner 
who, having three bank th ofa hundred 
each to divide one five legatees, of whom ~_ 
was himself one, a (od my ape is one for you two, 
one for you two, por one for me too.” 

A learned antiquarian has discovered that four 
different persons have been known, since the 
nineteenth century came in, to return borrowed 


umbrellas. ut of this small number, three were 


afterwards found to be hopelessly deranged, ond 
the other was proved to thas 
picked his teeth with a boot-jack ! 


IT SHOULD BE KNOWN! 

Let your friends know that by enclosing one dollar to 
our address, this ine can be had fora whole year. 
Postage only eighteen cents a year. The cheapest publi- 
cation in the world; fresh and original from the ne begtanlng 
to the end. It forms two —_ volumes each 

ustrated. Siz for 
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“LLLUSTRATIONS PHRENOLOGY. 


t 
Philoprogenitivens ss. Firmness. 
Watchfulness. Alimentiveness, 
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